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PREFACE 


When  President  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  proposed  that  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California  establish  a  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  he  was  eager  to  have  the  office  document 
both  the  University's  history  and  its  impact  on  the  state.  The  Regents  established  the  office  in 
1954,  "to  tape  record  the  memoirs  of  persons  who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  history  of 
California  and  the  West,"  thus  embracing  President  Sproul's  vision  and  expanding  its  scope. 

Administratively,  the  new  program  at  Berkeley  was  placed  within  the  library,  but  the 
budget  line  was  direct  to  the  Office  of  the  President.  An  Academic  Senate  committee  served  as 
executive.  In  the  four  decades  that  have  followed,  the  program  has  grown  in  scope  and 
personnel,  and  the  office  has  taken  its  place  as  a  division  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  the 
University's  manuscript  and  rare  books  library.  The  essential  purpose  of  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  however,  remains  the  same:  to  document  the  movers  and  shakers  of  California 
and  the  West,  and  to  give  special  attention  to  those  who  have  strong  and  continuing  links  to  the 
University  of  California. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  at  Berkeley  is  the  oldest  oral  history  program  within  the 
University  system,  and  the  University  History  Series  is  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office's 
longest  established  and  most  diverse  series  of  memoirs.  This  series  documents  the  institutional 
history  of  the  University,  through  memoirs  with  leading  professors  and  administrators.  At  the 
same  time,  by  tracing  the  contributions  of  graduates,  faculty  members,  officers,  and  staff  to  a 
broad  array  of  economic,  social,  and  political  institutions,  it  provides  a  record  of  the  impact  of 
the  University  on  the  wider  community  of  state  and  nation. 

The  oral  history  approach  captures  the  flavor  of  incidents,  events,  and  personalities  and 
provides  details  that  formal  records  cannot  reach.  For  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni,  these  memoirs 
serve  as  reminders  of  the  work  of  predecessors  and  foster  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  those 
who  will  join  the  University  in  years  to  come.  Thus,  they  bind  together  University  participants 
from  many  eras  and  specialties,  reminding  them  of  interests  in  common.  For  those  who  are 
interviewed,  the  memoirs  present  a  chance  to  express  perceptions  about  the  University,  its  role 
and  lasting  influences,  and  to  offer  their  own  legacy  of  memories  to  the  University  itself. 

The  University  History  Series  over  the  years  has  enjoyed  financial  support  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  These  include  alumni  groups  and  individuals,  campus  departments,  administrative 
units,  and  special  groups  as  well  as  grants  and  private  gifts.  For  instance,  the  Women's  Faculty 
Club  supported  a  series  on  the  club  and  its  members  in  order  to  preserve  insights  into  the  role  of 
women  on  campus.  The  Alumni  Association  supported  a  number  of  interviews,  including  those 
with  Ida  Sproul,  wife  of  the  President,  and  athletic  coaches  Clint  Evans  and  Brutus  Hamilton. 

Their  own  academic  units,  often  supplemented  with  contributions  from  colleagues,  have 
contributed  for  memoirs  with  Dean  Ewald  T.  Grether,  Business  Administration;  Professor  Garff 
Wilson,  Public  Ceremonies;  Deans  Morrough  P.  O'Brien  and  John  Whinnery,  Engineering;  and 
Dean  Milton  Stern,  UC  Extension.  The  Office  of  the  Berkeley  Chancellor  has  supported  oral 


11 
history  memoirs  with  Chancellors  Edward  W.  Strong  and  Albert  H.  Bowker. 

To  illustrate  the  University/community  connection,  many  memoirs  of  important 
University  figures  have  in  turn  inspired,  enriched,  or  grown  out  of  broader  series  documenting  a 
variety  of  significant  California  issues.  For  example,  the  Water  Resources  Center-sponsored 
interviews  of  Professors  Percy  H.  McGaughey,  Sidney  T.  Harding,  and  Wilfred  Langelier  have 
led  to  an  ongoing  series  of  oral  histories  on  California  water  issues.  The  California  Wine 
Industry  Series  originated  with  an  interview  of  University  enologist  William  V.  Cruess  and  now 
has  grown  to  a  fifty-nine-interview  series  of  California's  premier  winemakers.  California 
Democratic  Committeewoman  Elinor  Heller  was  interviewed  in  a  series  on  California  Women 
Political  Leaders,  with  support  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities;  her  oral 
history  was  expanded  to  include  an  extensive  discussion  of  her  years  as  a  Regent  of  the 
University  through  interviews  funded  by  her  family's  gift  to  The  Bancroft  Library. 

To  further  the  documentation  of  the  University's  impact  on  state  and  nation,  Berkeley's 
Class  of  1931,  as  their  class  gift  on  the  occasion  of  their  fiftieth  anniversary,  endowed  an  oral 
history  series  titled  "The  University  of  California,  Source  of  Community  Leaders."  The  series 
reflects  President  Sproul's  vision  by  recording  the  contributions  of  the  University's  alumni, 
faculty  members  and  administrators.  The  first  oral  history  focused  on  President  Sproul  himself. 
Interviews  with  thirty- four  key  individuals  dealt  with  his  career  from  student  years  in  the  early 
1900s  through  his  term  as  the  University's  eleventh  President,  from  1930-1958. 

Gifts  such  as  these  allow  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  to  continue  to  document  the 
life  of  the  University  and  its  link  with  its  community.  Through  these  oral  history  interviews,  the 
University  keeps  its  own  history  alive,  along  with  the  flavor  of  irreplaceable  personal  memories, 
experiences,  and  perceptions.  A  full  list  of  completed  memoirs  and  those  in  process  in  the  series 
is  included  following  the  index  of  this  volume. 


September  1994 

Harriet  Nathan,  Series  Director 

Regional  Oral  History  Office  University  History  Series 

University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California  Willa  K.  Baum,  Division  Head 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Laura  Nader 


Elizabeth  Colson  was  first  known  to  me  when  I  was  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard  in  the  mid- 
1950s.  At  that  time  graduate  students  hung  out  on  the  Peabody  Museum  steps  where  we  exchanged  talk, 
gossip,  and  stressed  out  over  upcoming  oral  exams.  That  was  also  where  people  who  wanted  to  go  into 
the  Anthropology  Library  entered.  I  believe  it  was  when  Colson,  who  was  then  teaching  at  Boston 
University,  passed  us  on  the  way  to  the  library  that  I  first  heard  mention  of  her,  principally  in  relation  to 
her  engaging  one  of  our  classmates,  Thayer  Scudder,  to  accompany  her  to  Africa  where  he  was  to  begin  a 
new  field  project  with  her.  There  was  something  said  about  a  dam  being  built,  about  resettling  peoples 
and  about  the  need  for  an  anthropologist  interested  in  ecology,  but  mainly  we  were  all  envious  that  a 
fully-funded  field  project  was  just  handed  to  Scudder.  Money  for  fieldwork  was  not  plentiful  in  those 
days.  But  that  was  the  time  of  my  earliest  memory  of  Elizabeth  Colson~a  person  small  in  stature,  thin  of 
figure,  with  long  hair  wrapped  high  around  her  head,  an  anthropologist  with  a  no-nonsense  walk.  I  had 
no  idea  then  that  one  day  we  would  be  colleagues,  friends,  and  sometimes  walking  partners  for  close  to 
forty  years,  nor  that  her  no-nonsense  walk  would  outwalk  me  when  she  was  well  into  her  eighth  decade. 

In  1960  when  I  came  to  Berkeley  from  Harvard  I  did  not  fully  realize  the  implications  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  the  first  woman  hired  on  the  ladder  as  an  assistant  professor,  nor  did  I  think  it  unusual  when 
Bill  Bascom  proposed  the  hiring  of  Colson  as  a  second  woman  in  anthropology  as  the  full  professor  that 
she  was.  Nothing  was  said  about  gender  in  early  sixties  hiring.  We  needed  an  experienced  Africanist  as 
there  was  much  interest  in  African  research  at  that  time;  Bill  Bascom,  who  had  worked  with  the  Yoruba 
in  Nigeria,  was  director  of  the  Lowie  Museum,  and  Tom  Fallers  had  left  Berkeley  in  1960  for  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Bascom  praised  Colson  as  a  first-rate  Africanist  and  ethnographer,  and  as  I  recall 
the  vote  was  unanimous. 

So  there  we  were—she  an  Africanist  who  had  also  worked  with  the  Northwest  Coast  Makah  and 
the  Pomo  of  California,  both  Native  Americans,  an  anthropologist  with  experience  in  both  American  and 
British  tradition,  and  I  a  Mesoamericanist  whose  principal  fieldwork  at  that  time  had  been  among  the 
Zapotec-speaking  peoples  of  the  northern  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 
But  we  both  had  our  degrees  from  Radcliffe  (Harvard)  in  a  four  fields  department.  We  had  had  the  same 
faculty  advisor,  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  and  there  were  many  interests  in  common—social  control,  law,  a 
comparative  attitude,  and  interests  in  what  anthropology  could  contribute  to  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

When  Colson  came  to  Berkeley,  her  impact  on  the  department  was  noticeable  first  in  faculty 
meetings.  She  listened,  she  commented  in  a  forthright  and  crisp  manner  if  she  felt  like  it,  and  she  was 
short  about  it,  sometimes  inspiring  the  same  in  others.  Furthermore,  her  manner,  both  professional  and 
collegial,  made  disagreements  acceptable  while  not  personal.  Indeed,  having  been  there  first,  I  noticed 
that  pettiness  and  personal  animosities  were  reduced.  Colleagues  took  respectful  notice  of  her.  She  was 
open  to  the  ideas  of  others  and  as  I  say  she  listened.  She  was  a  colleague.  It  didn't  matter  whether  what 
she  said  was  "nice"  or  not,  we  knew  it  would  be  to  the  point,  and  sometimes  she  was  downright  funny, 
partly  because  she  can  cut  puffery  and  hypocrisy  to  the  quick.  We  all  recall  when  she  was  completing  her 
Faculty  Research  Lecture  [1983]  on  the  Berkeley  campus  that  when  the  vice-chancellor  rose  to 
congratulate  her  for  a  wonderful  lecture,  she  quipped,  "How  would  you  know,  you  were  asleep!" 


Collegiality  was  what  characterized  her  overall  impact  on  the  department  whether  with  faculty 
colleagues  or  students.  She  co-taught  with  several  faculty,  and  sat  in  on  seminars  of  others,  and  attended 
the  Monday  afternoon  seminars  regularly  to  hear  colleagues  and  visitors.  She  engaged,  and  still  engages, 
often  editing  the  work  of  colleagues  or  graduate  students  with  the  same  sense  of  craft  and  standard  as  if  it 
were  her  own.  She  was  wise  enough  to  know  when  to  push  and  when  to  hang  back,  and  with  younger 
colleagues  when  to  combine  her  intellectual  give  and  take  with  mentoring  advice.  Nobody  in  the 
department  was  better  read,  and  if  you  couple  that  with  sound  and  unprejudiced  advice  and  cogent 
argument,  especially  younger  colleagues  could  not  ask  for  more.  I  think  all  of  those  traits  and  her  style 
more  generally  is  what  leads  those  who  know  her  to  remark  on  her  stabilizing  effect  during  periods  of 
social  and  political  upheaval  at  Berkeley.  She  always  looked  at  what  was  happening  as  an 
anthropologist-detached  yet  involved,  compassionate  yet  not  romantic  or  nostalgic.  Feet  on  the  ground. 
She  saw  when  the  past  repeated  in  the  present. 

Perhaps  she  was  able  to  communicate  so  well  with  all  of  her  colleagues  because  of  her  curiosity, 
but  also  because  of  her  background  training.  She  started  out  wanting  to  be  an  archaeologist  and  wrote 
her  undergraduate  thesis  on  the  stone  ages  of  Africa.  As  a  research  assistant,  she  measured  in  the  style  of 
the  old  physical  anthropology,  she  researched  Navaho  material  culture,  and  her  training  at  Radcliffe 
(Harvard)  was  in  the  four  fields—physical,  archaeology,  social-cultural,  and  linguistics.  She  was  broad- 
gauged,  and  well  prepared  for  what  was  to  come. 

Colson  is  a  fieldworker.  But  what  kind  of  fieldworker?  Here  perhaps  it  is  relevant  to  note  that 
Colson  is  an  avid  reader  of  detective  stories.  From  my  observation,  whether  she  worked  on  witchcraft 
and  the  shift  in  focus  of  accusations,  or  resettlement,  there  is  the  unknown  that  becomes  understood 
through  fieldwork,  a  mystery  until  she  puts  it  all  together.  That  much  she  may  share  with  other 
ethnographers.  She  went  to  the  field  school  among  the  Pomo  in  1934,  and  in  1941  started  work  with  the 
Makah.  After  her  Ph.D.,  she  began  her  Tongan  fieldwork  in  Africa,  all  over  a  span  of  sixty-one  years. 
And  she '  s  still  at  it,  planning  her  next  trip.  But  her  uniqueness  goes  beyond  years  spent  in  the  field. 

First,  she  is  never  not  doing  fieldwork.  Whether  she  is  analyzing  the  problem  of  order  in  modern 
society  as  during  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  for  her  book,  Tradition  and  Contract,  or  writing  letters  to 
me  reporting  on  morning  visits  to  my  child  while  I  was  away  at  a  conference,  her  notes  indicate  a  full 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  life,  and  as  a  habit  almost,  her  field  notes  are  detailed,  whether  they  be 
actual  field  notes  or  Christmas  notes  that  she  starts  to  write  in  early  fall.  For  Colson,  fieldwork  is  a  way 
of  life,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  her  work  embodies  the  model  of  long  term  fieldwork  in  Africa— this 
intensive  fieldworker  stayed  and  returned  so  many  times  she  ipso  facto  saw  social  life  as  moving  and 
changing,  not  stagnant,  but  something  creative  and  purposive.  She  was  under  no  illusion  that  social  life 
or  culture  was  neat  and  stable  and  integrated,  which  was  what  numerous  ethnographers  did  think  when 
she  was  starting  out.  She  went  with  the  flow  of  what  was  happening. 

Secondly,  she  loved  doing  research,  figuring  out  puzzles,  puncturing  balloons  sometimes, 
although  always  polite,  subdued,  and  restrained  in  presenting  her  findings.  How  did  the  Makah  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  assimilate,  and  what  kept  this  population  of  people  who  for  so  long  had  intermarried 
and  assimilated  to  white  society  together  as  a  identifiable  Native  American  community?  How  did 
societies  without  law,  without  constituted  political  authority,  institutionalize  ways  of  social  control?  Has 
drinking  changed  with  the  commodification  of  beer?  Who  becomes  the  focus  of  witchcraft  accusations 
as  the  social  ecology  changes?  What  was  the  impact  of  the  Kariba  Dam  resettlement  and  how  did  people 
cope  or  experiment?  And  of  course  there  is  her  interest  in  ritual  and  belief  as  political.  In  all  of  her  field 
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projects  her  approach  is  eclectic  rather  than  trendy,  problem-oriented  rather  than  vacuum  cleaning,  her 
theory  more  fine  grained  than  grand,  which  is  not  to  say  that  her  theory  was  not  grand. 

Students  and  colleagues  and  reviewers  have  sometimes  described  Colson  as  compassionate.  She 
is,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  she  wears  her  compassion  on  her  sleeve.  Her  comments  might  be 
devastating,  but  they  are  carefully  crafted  not  to  antagonize;  that  is,  her  style  was  non-confrontational. 
What  could  be  more  compassionate  than  her  leading  statement  on  the  first  page  of  The  Social 
Consequences  of  Resettlement:  The  Impact  of  the  Kariba  Resettlement  upon  the  Gwembe  Tonga— 
"Massive  technological  development  hurts."  She  was  not  against  technology;  she  just  concludes  that 
technology  should  not  drive  social  policy.  She  did  not  pursue  the  developers.  She  looked  at  the 
consequences  of  their  actions  of  imposed  change  for  real  people,  many  of  whom  suffered  and  died,  and 
others  who  used  their  intelligence,  their  cultural  experiences  to  experiment  with  new  possibilities.  For 
her,  people  are  the  actors,  and  she  followed  the  sequence  of  events  from  the  original  upheaval  to  the 
present,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  coping,  not  those  who  might  be  seen  as  dominating.  Colson  is  a 
consequence  specialist. 

Elsewhere,  in  her  1984  festschrift,  Opportunity,  Constraint,  and  Change:  Essays  in  Honor  of 
Elizabeth  Colson,  colleagues  and  former  students  spoke  about  her  person  and  the  characteristics  which 
made  her  memorable.  Here  I  wish  to  comment  further  on  her  intellectual  contribution  to  theory  which 
are  also  memorable.  Colson's  theoretical  contributions  can  best  be  discussed  if  one  examines  the  whole 
corpus  of  her  long  term  fieldwork  in  which  she  is  both  penetrating  and  subtle  and  deals  with  contrary 
views  without  much  ado.  For  example,  one  can  follow  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  required  to  build  any 
theory  of  social  control  built  upon  ethnographic  findings  in  a  number  of  her  works.  Her  theories  of 
restraints  on  violence  relating  to  the  dispersal  of  vengeance  groups  among  the  Plateau  Tonga,  or  the  rain- 
rituals  during  which  they  must  be  at  peace,  and  the  cross-links  between  matrilmeality  and  stock  raising 
are  pieces  of  the  puzzle.  In  her  search  for  understanding,  she  compares  differences  between  groups  of 
Valley  Tonga  where  she  follows  changes  in  custom  which  accompany  changes  in  organization  associated 
with  different  ecological  and  political  situations.  She  pursues  the  ways  in  which  quarrels  and  competing 
allegiances  form  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  social  system  and  appreciates  that  conflicts  and  tensions 
are  more  than  unfortunate  disturbances  in  a  mechanical  structure.  In  other  words,  she  is  building  a  theory 
of  how  there  is  order  in  communities  without  centralized  government  and  proposes  that  people  avoid 
conflict  following  from  their  fear  of  the  consequences  of  strife.  These  same  people  she  posits  might 
welcome  the  imposition  of  external  authority  in  order  to  be  free  from  fear.  She  does  not  stop  there 
however. 

As  she  points  out,  the  general  rise  of  "tribalism"  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  Tonga  (and 
others)  can  protect  themselves  from  the  excesses  of  central  authorities.  And  since  she  is  working  with 
different  groups  of  Tongans,  the  analysis  and  theoretical  results  get  more  refined.  The  permanent 
settlement  of  Valley  Tonga,  with  their  riverside  gardens,  was  accompanied  by  more  stable  developments 
of  matrilineal  kinship  groups  than  the  Tonga  of  the  Plateau,  and  so  on.  Thus,  her  theories  are  about 
moving  targets,  not  stationary  ones,  which  is  why  she  is  able  to  follow  the  different  weightings  given  to 
shared  cultural  elements  by  the  groups. 

Related  are  her  theories  as  to  when  kinship  ties  were  reinforced  after  resettlement,  and  when, 
along  with  that  observation,  witchcraft  accusations  among  kin  and  neighbors  are  diminished,  or  why 
after  a  few  years  the  old  patterns  re-emerge  along  with  older  patterns  of  witchcraft  accusations.  The 
sequencing  of  events  after  the  Kariba  Dam  resettlement  from  pulling  together  as  kin,  to  falling  away 
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after  about  five  years,  to  the  post-crisis  stage  and  revitalization  movements  when  they  are  distanced 
enough  from  the  crisis  period,  is  theory  building  from  the  bottom  up.  Events  that  are  internal  to  the 
Tonga  are  not  easily  connected  to  the  external  forces  that  may  have  stimulated  the  changes. 

A  point  in  the  resettlement  work— that  social  systems  adjust  to  radical  change  while  people 
experience  suffering— is  relevant  to  what  social  theory  can  predict  about  human  actors,  as  in  her 
insistence  on  the  dynamics  of  changing  times  and  the  possibility  of  technological  advance  coupled  with 
terrible  social  costs  to  people  as  consequence.  Along  the  way  Colson  punctures  the  balloon  of  the 
development  community  and  the  optimistic  theories  of  the  1950s  to  the  effect  that  receivers  were  all 
enthusiastic  about  development. 

Way  before  it  became  the  vogue  Colson  was  writing  about  the  impact  of  colonialism  on  a 
changing  Africa.  Her  1971  article  on  "The  impact  of  the  colonial  period  on  the  definition  of  land  rights" 
forcefully  made  the  point  that  the  categorization  of  land  had  far-reaching  effects  altering  local  Africans' 
relations  to  the  earth  and  to  one  another.  In  a  later  work  co-authored  with  Ted  Scudder,  For  Prayer  and 
Profit,  they  documented  the  shift  from  beer  drinking  as  a  group  activity  rich  in  ritual  and  reciprocity, 
when  beer  was  brewed  in  limited  quantities,  to  the  late  1950s  when  alcohol  becomes  a  commodity, 
rejecting  stress  and  social  disintegration  theories  as  the  cause  for  increased  alcohol  intake.  This  research 
involved  understanding  the  unintended  consequences  of  development  policies  for  local  peoples  as  they 
connected  to  international  markets. 

When  Colson  gave  the  Distinguished  Lecture  "Culture  and  Progress"  at  the  1975  AAA  meetings 
in  San  Francisco,  I  remember  how  well  aware  she  was  of  the  young  in  her  audience,  the  concerns  they 
had  about  jobs,  the  dilemma  in  our  field  after  colonialism  and  with  independence,  as  anthropology  in  the 
midst  of  biting  ethical  and  intellectual  critiques  was  trying  to  recover  and  uncover  new  directions.  Her 
talk  allowed  for  optimism  amidst  all  the  pessimism.  She  stirred  her  audience  and  there  followed  a 
standing  ovation,  an  appreciation  and  recognition  that  Colson  had  used  her  intellectual  skills  to  examine 
how  our  field  progresses  and  how  we  find  new  paths  and  interesting  questions.  It  was  part  of  her 
generosity  towards  younger  colleagues. 

When  I  was  struggling  with  my  book  Harmony  Ideology,  she  regularly  both  encouraged  me  and 
admonished  me  to  complete  the  work.  When  I  finally  had  a  manuscript  that  I  could  live  with,  Colson 
read  it  carefully  and  commented  and  edited,  questioning  my  arguments  where  needed.  She  just  did  the 
same  for  my  recently  completed  work  covering  forty  years  of  research  on  law,  taking  care  as  to  my 
presentation  of  self.  It  is  interesting  that  though  we  shared  students,  especially  on  my  Berkeley  Village 
Law  Project,  and  overlapped  in  subject  interests,  we  never  were  co-authors.  We  each  had  our  own  style 
and  respected  each  other's  differences.  When  I  was  carrying  out  my  work  on  energy  and  in  need,  she 
offered  her  office  when  we  could  not  get  departmental  space.  Colson  did  these  things  because  it  is  what 
one  does—allow  students  to  stay  in  her  house  for  long  periods  rent  free,  invite  friends  to  stay  long  periods 
while  she  was  in  the  field. 

Our  walks  in  Tilden  Park  and  along  the  bay  were  times  to  know  other  sides  of  Elizabeth. 
Though  I  had  a  tendency  to  talk  about  work  and  other  matters  of  the  world,  she  would  gently  interrupt 
my  intensity  to  look  at  a  bald  eagle,  Canadian  geese,  or  point  out  the  different  flowers  along  the  path,  or 
notice  the  deer  or  a  mountain  lion.  They  were  part  of  our  social  world  too.  And  when  she  walked  too  fast 
I  would  plaintively  ask  her  to  slow  down,  sometimes  arguing  it  wasn't  good  to  walk  so  fast. 
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The  impressiveness  of  Colson's  scholarly  career  can  be  readily  comprehended  as  a  series  of 
problems,  questions  to  which  she  continually  added  new  aspects,  new  questions.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
private  people  I  know,  yet  she  is  open  to  the  ideas  of  others,  loves  doing  research,  pulls  in 
interdisciplinary  orientations,  and  learns  from  the  people  she  studies.  As  soon  as  she  finds  herself 
getting  into  a  rut  she  works  out  of  it  by  asking  new  questions  or  pursuing  old  questions  about  a  new 
subject:  assimilation,  politics  and  order  in  social  life,  the  impact  of  massive  technological  projects  and 
resettlement,  kinship,  gender,  demographics,  witchcraft,  natural  resources,  how  people  rationalize 
decision-making,  migration,  refugees,  peace  and  war.  But  she  puts  it  more  simply—she  is  interested  in 
the  content  of  social  life,  and  that  could  mean  anything,  or  almost  anything;  she  was  not  drawn  to  some 
subjects,  like  material  culture,  aesthetics,  tourism. 

Colson  is  practical  about  the  world  in  which  she  works  and  about  her  own  limitations  within  that 
world.  She  expects  that  social  life  will  have  limits  and  wants  to  know  how  these  limits  work.  She  is 
more  interested  in  people  than  systems,  and  never  seems  to  lose  the  ability  to  understand  her  own 
immediate  environment  as  an  anthropologist  no  matter  how  much  ruckus  there  is  going  on.  Indeed,  she 
is  one  of  the  few  anthropologists  I  know  who  is  doing  anthropology  while  she  is  analyzing  anthropology 
and  anthropologists  simultaneously.  The  politics  of  writing  and  reading  anthropology  are  for  her 
simultaneous  acts.  And  always,  there  is  the  search  for  how  principles  of  organization  through  which 
people  express  their  ingenuity  work.  She  has  been  honored  on  three  continents,  in  the  U.S.,  Britain  and 
Zambia.  Her  contributions  have  enriched  those  who  know  her  work,  and  in  the  end  she  can  well  lean 
back  and  breathe--"Peace,  blessed  peace." 


Laura  Nader 

Department  of  Anthropology 


University  of  California,  Berkeley 
September  2001 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY  by  Suzanne  Riess 


Anthropologist  Elizabeth  Colson  was  invited  in  the  year  2000  to  be  an  interviewee  in  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office's  series  of  oral  memoirs  on  the  history  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  The  importance  of  her  work,  as  well  as  her 
senior  status  in  the  department,  made  her  a  natural  candidate  for  a  full  oral  history,  a  process  of 
memoir  that  would  allow  Colson  to  tell  as  fully  as  she  wished  the  story  of  her  life  and  of  her  field 
experiences  and  her  teaching  and  publication.  The  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  fall  and  spring 
of  2000-2001. 

Several  earlier  oral  histories  completed  with  anthropologists  George  and  Mary  Foster  and 
Desmond  Clark  painted  memorable  pictures  of  personalities  and  issues  and  the  excitement  of 
locating  one's  particular  interests  in  what  was  then  a  very  new  profession.  George  McClelland  Foster 
was  a  student  of  Herskovits,  Kroeber,  and  Lowie  and  a  member  of  the  department  since  1953,  and 
the  late  Mary  LeCron  Foster  was  a  linguistic  anthropologist.  Paleoanthropologist  and  Africanist 
Desmond  Clark's  oral  memoir  reaches  around  the  globe  in  its  scope,  and  includes  supplementary 
dialogues  with  other  colleagues,  scientists  doing  early  human  studies. 

Elizabeth  Colson's  work,  while  overlapping  in  both  geography  and  interests  the  work  of 
Foster  and  Clark,  takes  a  different  look  at  African  anthropology,  and  at  the  department  at  Berkeley  to 
which  she  came  in  1964.  Turning  to  a  description  of  Colson  by  Jennifer  Cash,  "Her  work  in 
anthropology  addresses  politics,  religion,  social  organization,  social  change,  migration, 
anthropological  history  and  theory,  and  the  ethnography  of  Africa  and  North  America.  She  is  best 
known  for  her  ongoing  fieldwork  with  the  Gwembe  Tonga  of  Zambia,  which  began  in  1956  through 
the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute  as  a  controlled  study  of  the  social  change  caused  by  forced 
resettlement.  All  of  Colson's  work  is  solidly  anchored  in  ethnography,  and  through  it  she  has  made 
theoretical  contributions  to  the  sub-disciplines  of  applied,  development,  and  political  anthropology." 

In  an  article  announcing  a  symposium  in  her  honor  in  March  1999  Colson  is  called  a 
"trailblazing  anthropologist... regarded  by  many  as  the  best  Africanist  in  the  United  States."  Elizabeth 
Colson's  success  in  a  male-dominated  field  is  in  great  part  because,  as  George  Foster  has  said 
admiringly  of  her,  she  and  her  work  are  "solid."  And  as  she  says  in  the  oral  history  which  follows, 
she  has  practiced  a  process,  "something  like  that  of  a  birdwatcher.  You  kept  very  quiet  until  they  got 
used  to  your  being  there,  and  then  you  could  move." 

That  birdwatching  metaphor  is  certainly  apt  for  the  anthropologist  as  observer.  In  hindsight  I 
wished  as  oral  historian  I  could  have  been  more  the  birdwatcher  and  less  dedicated  to  supplying  the 
bird  seed.  To  elaborate  on  the  metaphor,  the  reader  will  see  that  while  Elizabeth  Colson  and  I  were 
engaged  together  in  making  this  oral  history,  her  narrative  a  response  to  my  questions—or  sometimes 
not,  as  she  saw  fit—I  was  sprinkling  a  great  variety  of  seed  for  her  to  peck  at,  and  who  knows  what 
the  results  would  have  been  if  the  oral  historian  had  chosen  to  "keep  very  quiet." 
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Elizabeth  lives  in  El  Cerrito,  not  far  from  where  I  live  in  Berkeley.  Here  is  how  the 
interviewing  worked.  It  is  early  on  a  weekday  morning,  and  I  head  up  The  Arlington  to  Elizabeth's 
house  in  El  Cerrito,  to  arrive  at  9:00. 1  park  and  cross  the  street  with  my  tape-recording 
paraphernalia.  There  is  no  great  sign  of  life,  the  curtains  are  drawn,  the  garage  door  is  shut.  But 
Elizabeth  welcomes  me  at  my  first  tap  at  the  door.  We  walk  across  to  the  south  end  of  her  deck  and 
assess  the  progress  on  the  house  and  hillside  next  door,  a  source  of  wonder  and  irritation  to  both  of 
us,  and  later  to  the  transcriber~the  noise  is  incessant,  and  the  invasion  is  nearly  confrontational. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it,  and  we  enter  Elizabeth's  multi-carpeted,  comfortable,  cheerful, 
art-  and  artifact-filled  living  room. 

In  the  kitchen  is  the  coffee  prepared  for  my  arrival,  and  we  pour  our  cups  from  the  Chemex 
and  head  into  the  study  which  has  been  warming  with  the  help  of  a  heater— although  it  never  quite 
reaches  a  point  where  I  would  consider  removing  jacket  or  scarf.  I  sit  on  the  sofa,  the  tape  recorder 
next  to  me,  the  microphone  on  a  table.  Elizabeth  is  opposite  me.  Behind  her,  around  us,  are 
bookshelves  and  further  behind,  her  work  area,  computer  and  so  on. 

I  have  my  outline  of  questions.  I  have  been  reading  the  articles,  both  scholarly  pieces  and 
reflections  on  the  profession,  that  at  our  first  meeting  Professor  Colson  recommended  to  my 
attention.  I  ask  my  questions,  a  mixture  generated  by  what  I  have  been  reading,  combined  with 
heartfelt  curiosity  about  Colson's  motivation,  and  working  methods,  and  what  it  is  really  like  to  do 
her  kind  of  anthropology,  her  kind  of  field  work.  Sometimes  I  am  on  thin  ice  about  what  we  are 
talking  about,  and  when  that  happens  fortunately  Colson,  a  teacher,  helps  me  to  the  edge  of  the  pond. 

The  interviews  began  at  the  end  of  November  2000  and  were  finished  the  February 
following.  This  oral  history  was,  for  Colson,  viewed  as  an  efficient  way  of  getting  the  telling  of  her 
history  into  one  place—there  had  been  other  interviews,  videos,  tapings,  but  they  hadn't  quite  added 
up,  or  even  materialized.  But  the  oral  history  wasn't  in  any  way  halting  Colson's  life,  it  was  being  fit 
in.  And  thus  in  the  interviews  we  come  back  and  back  to  talk  of  preparations  for  Colson's  anticipated 
long  trip  back  to  Zambia  in  the  spring.  And  thus  she  was  always  in  a  state  of  writing,  publishing, 
reviewing  and  editing,  and  in  constant  email  communication  with  colleagues  and  friends  in  Africa. 
And  that  meant  that  we  were  looking  at  articles  just  off  the  press  and  notes  that  were  being  prepared 
for  deposit  in  the  University  Archives. 

In  July  2001  the  transcript  was  sent  to  Colson  who  looked  it  over  carefully  and  made 
numerous  small  corrections  and  clarifications.  Laura  Nader  at  the  same  time  accepted  our  invitation 
to  write  the  preceding  insightful  introduction  to  her  friend,  Elizabeth.  J.R.K.  Kantor,  University 
Archivist  emeritus,  read  the  final  draft  with  his  usual  critical  and  appreciative  eye.  Suzanne 
Calpestri,  head  of  the  George  and  Mary  Foster  Library  of  Anthropology,  provided,  as  always,  great 
services.  The  Anthropology  Emeritus  Lecture  Series  web  site  that  she  has  created  leads  to  an 
abundance  of  historical  material,  speeches,  photographs,  a  rich  collection  of  department  history,  to 
which  we  now  add  the  Elizabeth  Colson  oral  history. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to  augment  through  tape-recorded 
memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the  history  of  California  and  the  West.  Copies  of  all  interviews 
are  available  for  research  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA  Department  of  Special 
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Collections.  The  office  is  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Candida  Smith,  Director,  and  the 
administrative  direction  of  Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Suzanne  B.  Riess,  Senior  Editor 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
January  2002 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  ELIZABETH  COLSON 


I  BACKGROUND 

[Interview  1:  November  30,  2000]  ##' 

Father's  Family 

Riess:      You  were  born  June  15th,  1917. 

Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:      I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  about  your  parents. 

Colson:  Let's  start  with  my  father.  He  was  bom  in  Hastings,  Minnesota,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in 

1 874.  His  father  had  come  from  Sweden.  He  was  born  in  Goteburg  and  wanted  to  escape  the 
draft,  Sweden  having  instituted  compulsory  military  service  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
So  when  he  was  liable  to  be  called  up,  he  ran  away  on  a  boat  heading  for  Denmark,  but  they 
shipwrecked  and  he  went  back.  The  next  time  he  got  himself  onto  a  ship  and  came  to  North 
America,  still  a  sailing  ship.  He  landed  in  Montreal  after  about  three  months  at  sea  and  then 
made  his  way  down  to  Wisconsin  where  a  lot  of  Swedes  were  settling.  And  then,  I  don't 
know  why  he  came  to  Minnesota  except  that  it  was  opening  up,  and  he  may  have  thought  it 
was  easier  to  get  land  there. 

He  was  drafted  into  the  Minnesota  Regiment  during  the  Civil  War,  was  sent  South,  was 
captured,  was  released  on  parole  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  not  serve  again  against 
the  South,  and  he  signed  the  parole  and  came  north.  Minnesota  promptly  said,  "Fine,  you've 
signed  your  oath,  so  we'll  send  you  to  fight  the  Sioux"~that  was  the  time  of  the  Sioux 
uprising  in  Minnesota--" and  we'll  send  the  men  we  would  have  sent  to  fight  the  Sioux 
south."  I  don't  know  that  anything  was  gained  by  paroling  him,  as  far  as  the  South  was 
concerned. 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the  tapes 
follows  the  transcript. 


My  grandfather's  name  was  John,  and  he  came  to  this  country  as  John  Carlson.  Sweden 
still  had  the  patronymic  system  then,  rather  than  a  family  name,  though  they  did  have  a 
name  assigned  for  military  purposes.  But  during  the  Civil  War,  his  commanding  officer  was 
very  unhappy  with  his  Minnesota  Regiment,  where  everybody  was  Carlson,  Olson,  or 
Anderson,  so  he  went  down  the  line  and  told  them  who  they  would  be  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  My  grandfather  was  told  he  was  John  Colson,  liked  the  name,  and  changed  it  by  deed 
poll  after  the  war. 

Riess:      He  changed  it  by  what? 

Colson:  Deed  poll.  It's  a  legal  device  whereby  you  can  change  your  name.  His  younger  brother,  who 
came  and  settled  in  a  farm  near  him,  kept  the  name  Carlson,  and  another  brother,  who 
settled  in  Wisconsin,  took  the  military  name  of  Skarin,  the  family  military  name,  Skarin,  and 
the  brother  who  stayed  in  Sweden-I  suppose  he  was  Carlson.  That  was  complicated. 

My  grandfather  married  Anna  Barbara  Roller.  She  was  from  a  small  town  near  Stuttgart, 
in  what  is  now  Wiirtenburg,  Baden  Wiirtenburg.  She  had  come  to  this  country  with  her 
brother  and  sister.  I  think  they  settled  first  in  Wisconsin,  and  then  they  must  have  gotten  to 
Minnesota. 

Riess:      Just  the  siblings? 

Colson:  Yes.  A  lot  of  Germans  were  coming  at  that  time,  and  they  were  settling  in  Wisconsin. 

Anyway,  she  and  my  grandfather  got  married,  I  think  right  after  the  Civil  War.  They  had 
three  children,  and  then  my  father,  while  living  in  Hastings,  Minnesota.  This  was  the  time  of 
the  locusts  devastating  southern  Minnesota,  so  my  grandfather  decided  that  he  would  go 
homesteading  in  central  Minnesota,  using  the  Civil  War  preference  to  veterans.  He  took  a 
farm  of,  I  suppose  it  was  360  acres,  1 80  for  him  and  1 80  for  my  grandmother,  and  her  sister 
and  her  husband  settled  on  the  farm  to  the  north  of  them.  His  younger  brother  settled  on  the 
farm  to  the  south. 

They  arrived  in  this  area  just  south  of  Wadena,  where  I  grew  up,  in  1874.  It  was  still 
pretty  unsettled  then. 

Riess:      What  kind  of  a  name  is  Wadena? 

Colson:  That's  from  the  Ojibway  Indians  who  were  in  that  area.  Wadena  Village,  Wadena  Township, 
and  Wadena  County —you  find  a  lot  of  Ojibway  names  in  that  particular  area.  We  were  just 
south  of  the  Pines,  scrub  oak  country,  really. 

Riess:      Were  there  stories  of  the  Indians  and  your  grandparents? 

Colson:  They  used  to  come  through  the  farm  every  now  and  then,  hunting.  I  gather  my  grandmother 
was  afraid  of  them,  but  no  trouble  from  them,  no.  They'd  been  deprived  of  their  land,  and 
they  were  pretty  much  afraid  of  the  settlers. 


Anyway,  my  grandparents  gave  a  little  piece  of  their  land  for  the  school.  Her  sister  and 
her  husband  gave  a  little  bit  of  their  land  for  a  church,  and  the  community  got  together  and 
hired  a  teacher,  and  when  they  could,  they  brought  in  somebody  to  preach.  The  principal 
thing  was  to  get  somebody  to  preach.  It  didn't  really  matter  what  church. 

They  were  on  that  farm-I  think  they  finally  handed  the  farm  over  to  their  oldest  son  and 
moved  into  Wadena,  oh,  probably  about  the  late  1890s.  This  was  so  the  two  younger  girls 
could  go  to  school.  My  father  had  already  graduated  from  eighth  grade  in  the  country,  had 
taught  in  country  school.  Then  he  came  and  finished  high  school  in  Wadena  and  went  on  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  graduated  in  1901.  He  was  the  only  one  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  to  go  to  college. 

Riess:      Was  this  the  pattern  for  a  large  family,  that  they  would  try  to  put  one  child  through  college? 

Colson:  No.  But  his  cousin~in  my  grandmother's  sister's  family,  which  was  much  larger  than  her 

own,  only  one  child  went  to  college,  a  younger  boy.  I  think  in  both  cases  it  was  that  the  boy 
wanted  to. 

Riess:      Were  they  successful  people,  would  you  say,  successful  fanners? 

Colson:  Well,  probably  medium.  They  certainly  didn't  get  rich,  but  they  earned  a  living,  which  was 
fair  enough  in  those  days.  And  we  kept  the  farm—it  finally  had  to  be  disposed  of  during  the 
Depression. 

Riess:      And  did  you  know  those  grandparents? 

Colson:  No.  My  grandmother  died  in  1914,  and  my  grandfather  died  after  I  was  born,  but  the  same 
year.  The  family  was  very  glad  that  grandmother  died  when  she  did. 

Riess:      Why? 

Colson:  World  War  I  broke  out  right  afterwards,  and  what  was  said  against  the  Germans—you  know, 
it  was  very,  very  bitter  in  World  War  I,  and  she  would  have  found  that  very  difficult. 

Riess:      Even  in  that  little  community  that  she  was  so  much  a  part  of? 

Colson:  Yes,  where  there  were  so  many  Germans.  But  there  was  tremendous  feeling  against 
Germans. 


Mother's  Family 


Riess:      And  your  mother's  story? 


Colson:  My  father  met  my  mother  when  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Lamberton,  which  is 
further  south  but  still  central  Minnesota.  My  mother  was  principal  of  the  high  school.  She 
was  born  in  a  small  town  in  southern  Minnesota  called  Winnebago.  Her  parents,  Henry 
Dexter  Damon  and  Louella  Arnold  Damon,  had  come  there  to  settle  when  they  first  got 
married.  My  grandfather's  father,  Samuel  Dexter  Damon,  had  a  store  in  Willoughby,  Ohio, 
and  he  decided  the  thing  to  do  was  to  set  up  some  satellite  stores  on  the  frontier,  to  improve 
the  family  wealth. 

Riess:      What  was  his  store? 

Colson:  Oh,  it  was  a  general  store.  It  had  everything.  And  my  great-grandfather  thought  that-he 
came  out  and  looked  the  place  over,  thought  that  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  would  never 
amount  to  much,  and  that  Winnebago  was  probably  the  place  to  grow.  Well,  Winnebago 
grew  slightly  but  never  very  much.  Unlike  Wadena,  which  had  a  lot  of  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  Finns,  what  have  you,  Winnebago  was  settled  more  by  old  Americans  from 
the  East,  from  Ohio,  and  from  New  England.  My  grandfather  and  his  wife-they  both  were 
of  New  England  background. 

My  grandfather's  family,  the  Damons,  were  from  Massachusetts,  and  my  great 
grandfather,  Samuel  Dexter  Damon,  was  part  of  the  movement  out  to  the  Western  Reserve. 
This  was  in  the  1830s.  I  handed  over  a  lot  of  family  letters,  some  of  them  going  back  as  far 
as  1 820,  to  my  brother  in  Ohio,  thinking  they  should  go  to  the  Ohio  Historical  Society. 
Great-grandfather  Damon  first  settled  in  Kirtland,  Ohio,  which  was  where  the  Mormons  had 
lived  on  their  way  west  to  Illinois  and  then  to  Utah.  Indeed,  my  grandfather  was  born  in  the 
house  where  Brigham  Young  had  lived  when  the  Mormons  were  in  Kirtland. 

But  after  a  bit,  Great-grandfather  pulled  up  stakes,  and  he  and  Great-grandmother  moved 
to  Willoughby,  Ohio,  which  is  now  incorporated  into  Cleveland. 

The  family  had  a  store,  apparently,  in  Massachusetts.  He  kept  up  the  tradition,  but  he 
also  served  in  the  Ohio  legislature  before  the  Civil  War.  According  to  the  family  story,  they 
also  had  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Underground  Railway  before  the  Civil  War.  Great- 
grandmother~she  was  New  York  Dutch-Harriet  Matilda  Frank.  Great-grandfather  met  her 
when  he  came  to  Kirtland,  and  he  married  her.  One  of  his  brothers  married  her  sister.  But 
they  lived  in  Willoughby.  And  that's  where  my  grandfather  met  my  grandmother,  Louella 
Brown  Arnold.  Her  family  came  out  from  Rhode  Island.  Her  father,  Peleg  Remington 
Arnold,  had  been  a  seaman,  a  sailor.  But  he  also  thought  there  ought  to  be  ways  of  making  a 
fortune.  He  came  out  to  California  in  '49,  coming  out  over  the  Panama  route,  and  going  back 
"round  the  Horn.  But  he  didn't  find  any  gold. 

Riess:      Did  he  spend  a  season  in  the  gold  fields? 

Colson:  We  don't  have  any  letters  from  him  on  that  or  anything  like  that,  but  he  was  in  the  gold 
fields. 


Then  he  went  home  'round  the  Horn,  and  when  my  grandmother  was  about  six,  I  think  it 
was,  he  moved  them  from  the  Providence,  Rhode  Island  area  out  to  Cleveland.  His  wife  was 
Betsy  Carpenter  Arnold-her  father  was  a  sea  captain  and  lived  in  Rhode  Island.  Let's  see, 
they  were  in  Cleveland.  They  had  six  children.  My  grandmother  was  the  oldest  girl.  After 
she  married  Grandfather  and  moved  to  Minnesota,  Great-grandfather,  who  had  been 
working  on  the  Great  Lakes  boats,  pulled  up  stakes  and  moved  what  was  left  of  the  family 
out  to  Colorado,  to  find  silver. 

According  to  the  family  story,  he  found  a  mine,  but  they  stood  him  off  and  somebody 
else  registered  the  claim,  and  he  wound  up  as  a  country  storekeeper  outside  of  Leadville. 
Died  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  as  did  Great-grandmother. 

Riess:      The  Abolitionists.  That's  always  been  interesting  to  me,  people  who  were  really  willing  to 
risk  a  lot  to  do  that.  Do  you  have  any  stories  of  that? 

Colson:  No,  but  because  of  the  letters  that  I  went  through  about  a  year  ago,  before  I  handed  them 

over-Great-grandfather  had  a  cousin  on  I  think  his  mother's  side.  Her  parents  had  settled  in 
the  South.  After  the  Civil  War  he  wrote  to  her  that  he  rather  thought  that  he  would  like  to  go 
down  and  see  if  there  were  business  opportunities  in  the  South.  In  other  words,  he  would 
have  been  a  carpetbagger.  But  she  wrote  back  and  informed  him  that  with  his  sympathies  he 
would  not  be  welcome.  She  regretted  all  the  time  that  she  no  longer  had  her  slaves.  Life  had 
been  much  better  when  she'd  had  her  slaves,  and  they  really  treated  them  "very  well 
indeed."  So  he  didn't  go  south.  Instead,  he  invested  in  Minnesota. 

My  mother  grew  up  in  Winnebago.  She  had  one  sister,  my  Aunt  Florence.  She  used  to 
get  east  a  bit  because  my  grandfather  would  go  east  or  to  Chicago  to  buy  things  for  the  store 
and  would  take  one  or  another  of  the  girls  with  him.  She  was  given  her  choice,  after  she 
finished  high  school,  of  going  east  to  a  conservatory—because  she  played  and  she  sang—but 
she  decided  her  friends  were  in  Minnesota,  and  she  went  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
instead  for  a  year.  Didn't  like  it,  and  so  went  to  Carleton  College,  where  she  graduated  in 
1899.  Then  she  taught  for  a  number  of  years.  Met  my  father,  got  engaged.  At  that  point 
apparently  it  wasn't  considered  proper  to  teach  if  you  were  engaged,  so  she  went  home  and 
helped  Grandfather  in  the  store  for  three  years,  while  my  father  got  himself  into  a  position 
to  support  a  family. 

He  decided  being  a  superintendent  of  schools  would  never  do  it,  and  so  he  went  into  a 
bank.  He  was  taken  on  by  a  small  banking  company  which  had  about  ten  banks  in  central 
Minnesota.  After  they  married  in  1905,  they  settled  first  in  Bertha,  which  was  about  eight 
miles  south  of  where  I  grew  up.  Then  he  was  transferred  to  Hewitt,  which  was  slightly 
closer  to  Wadena,  which  is  where  my  older  sister  was  bom  and  I  was  bom.  When  I  was  two 
months  old,  the  family  moved  to  Wadena,  where  he  had  been  already  transferred. 

Riess:     This  is  a  lot  of  small  towns  within  a  ten-mile  stretch. 

Colson:  It  was.  In  those  days  they  had  to  have  towns  within  distance  of  where  people  could  haul 
stuff  by  horse  or  by  ox. 


Riess:     And  there  were  no  river  systems. 

Colson:  Not  there.  They  weren't  close  enough  to  the  Mississippi  to  have  used  that,  and  at  any  rate,  I 
don't  know  that  the  Mississippi  would  have  been  a  good  thing  to  use  in  that  part  of  the  state 
because  it  was  being  used  for  logging,  to  send  the  logs  down  the  stream. 

When  my  grandparents  were  first  on  the  farm  near  Wadena,  that  was  before  the  railway 
had  come  through  to  Wadena.  They  used  to  take  their  grain  by  ox  cart  to  the  nearest  mill, 
which  was  probably  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away. 


Family  Stories 


Riess:      Would  you  say  that  this  was  a  family  of  strong  women?  Was  that  talked  about? 

Colson:  Not  really.  I  didn't  hear  too  much  about  my  grandmother,  my  father's  mother,  when  I  was 

growing  up.  She  was  dead.  She  died  three  years  before  I  was  born.  My  father's  oldest  sister- 
who  as  a  matter  of  fact  had  taken  care  of  him  when  she  was  six,  because  her  mother  was  ill 
right  after  he  was  born~his  sister  Pauline  took  him  over.  And  she  raised  him  on~I  think  it 
was  on  tea  and  bread.  He  never  liked  tea.  Always  insisted  on  coffee.  When  he  went  to 
university,  she  said,  "You're  not  going  off  there  all  on  your  own."  She  went  down  and 
worked  as  a  housekeeper  in  Minneapolis  so  she'd  be  near  him,  to  keep  an  eye  on  him.  She 
married.  Her  husband  was  a  nice  man,  but  I  think  the  family  felt  he  wasn't  as  bright  as  they 
would  have  liked  him  to  be.  They  had  a  farm  for  a  bit,  but  then  they  came  into  Wadena  and 
they  had  a  small  store. 

After  my  grandmother  died,  they  moved  in  and  lived  with  my  grandfather  and  the 
youngest  daughter  in  the  family,  my  Aunt  Emma.  The  idea  was  that  the  two  women  would 
take  turns,  one  day  at  the  store  and  one  day  at  the  house.  But  somehow  it  was  always 
necessary  for  my  Aunt  Pauline  to  be  at  the  store.  She  didn't  like  housework.  So  she  more  or 
less  ran  that  store  until  she  died. 

My  Aunt  Emma— she  had  been  engaged  as  a  young  woman,  but  family  pressure  was  put 
on  her  that  as  she  was  the  youngest  daughter,  she  wasn't  yet  married  or  anything,  my 
grandparents  were  old,  she  had  the  obligation  to  come  stay  with  them. 

Riess:     Now,  how  do  you  know  all  that  kind  of  story? 

Colson:  Oh,  about  Aunt  Pauline?  I  knew  them,  Aunt  Pauline  and  Aunt  Emma.  Although  Aunt  Emma 
after-let's  see,  Grandfather  had  been  dead  about  six  years,  and  Aunt  Emma  and  a  friend 
went  out  west  to  visit.  And  among  the  people  that  she  saw  out  west  was  the  man  she'd  been 
engaged  to.  They  got  married  without  telling  anybody,  and  she  came  home  to  break  the 
news.  She  sent  out  letters  from  Minneapolis  to  inform  the  family  and  people  in  town.  The 
letters  got  to  some  people  in  town  before  they  got  to  her  sister  and  her  brother,  and  there 


was  a  terrible  uproar,  [laughter]  I  vaguely  remember  that.  Her  husband,  who  then  appeared 
to  be  introduced  all  around  again,  spent  his  time  pushing  us  children  in  the  swing  rather  than 
coping  with  his  inlaws. 

So  I'd  say  that  probably  women  on  that  side  were  pretty  strong.  My  grandmother 
certainly  stuck  to  that  farm  and  raised  those  children  under  pretty  tough  conditions.  Six 
children.  When  I  was  in  Stuttgart,  my  brother  and  I  hired  a  car  and  driver.  We  found  the 
town  where  she  had  lived  in  southern  Wiirtenburg.  It's  lovely,  soft,  rolling  country, 
obviously  tended  and  cared  for  forever.  And  to  think  of  her  going  off  up  into  the  woods  in 
central  Minnesota,  pioneering  a  farm-it  had  to  be  cleared-miles  away  from  anybody.  Her 
sister  would  have  been  at  least  a  mile  on  one  side,  and  her  sister-in-law,  a  mile  on  the  other. 
It  must  have  been  pretty  lonely. 

Riess:      When  you  think  of  Wadena,  is  it  beautiful  country? 

Colson:  Wadena?  That  area?  Lots  of  people  wouldn't  see  it,  but  it  has  a  quiet  loveliness  about  it.  It's 
sort  of  rolling  prairie,  much  of  it  cleared  now,  but  some  trees.  We  weren't  on  any  lake, 
despite  Minnesota's  being  full  of  lakes. 

In  my  mother's  family,  my  grandmother  Damon  had  married,  I  think,  before  she  finished 
high  school,  and  after  she  moved  to  Winnebago  she  organized  some  other  women  in  the 
town,  and  they  subscribed  to  the  Chautauqua  course  and  got  their  high  school  certificates. 

Riess:      I  didn't  know  that  Chautauqua  offered  that. 

Colson:  Yes,  as  well  as  the  Chautauqua  circuit.  Then  the  other  women  didn't  want  to  do  any  more, 
but  Grandmother  went  on  and  did  two  more  years  of  college  on  her  own.  I  certainly  knew 
her.  She  died  when  I  was  about  twelve  or  thirteen.  She  was  almost  blind  then,  cataract 
problems,  glaucoma.  But  she  was  certainly  a  presence. 


Religion 


Riess:      Were  they  religious?  You  talked  about  the  circuit  preacher. 

Colson:  I  think  they  thought  it  was  advisable  to  have  some  religion.  When  they  moved  to  Wadena, 
my  Colson  grandparents  decided  to  join  the  Episcopal  church.  I  think  Grandfather  was 
Lutheran,  Swedish  Lutheran  originally.  Grandmother— I'm  not  sure  that  she  was  German 
Lutheran;  she  may  have  been  Reform,  coming  from  the  part  of  Germany  that  she  did.  They 
decided  to  join  the  Episcopal  church  so  that  all  the  family  would  have  a  common  language, 
because  the  children  did  not  speak  good  German  or  good  Swedish.  They  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  English,  so  they  stayed  in  that. 
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Now,  on  the  Damon  side,  it's  a  bit  complicated.  Great-grandfather  Damon--!  think  he  was 
a  Unitarian.  His  wife  was,  I  think,  a  Methodist.  Great-grandfather  Arnold  was  a 
Universalist,  and  his  wife  was  a  Baptist.  When  my  grandparents  got  to  Winnebago,  there 
was  a  Methodist  church  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  I  don't  think  there  was  a  Baptist  church 
there  yet;  there  was  later.  So  they  joined  the  Presbyterian  church.  My  mother  was  brought 
up  Presbyterian.  She  went  to  a  Congregational  college.  When  she  and  my  father  were  first 
married  and  lived  in  Bertha  and  in  Hewitt  there  was  no  Presbyterian  church.  There  was  no 
Episcopal  church.  So  they  went  to  the  Christian  Church. 

When  they  moved  to  Wadena,  there  was  an  Episcopal  church,  the  one  that  my  father 
belonged  to,  and  my  mother  was  prepared  to  join  that,  but  they  told  her  that  she'd  have  to  be 
baptized.  The  Episcopals  did  not  recognize  a  Presbyterian  baptism.  She  said  in  that  case  she 
would  not  join.  She  went  to  the  Congregational  church,  but  she  kept  her  membership  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Winnebago. 

We  children  were  baptized  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Winnebago,  sent  to  the 
Congregational  Sunday  School,  and  we  always  went  to  the  Episcopal  church  for  Christmas 
midnight  service.  We  got  Christmas  candy  from  both  churches. 

Riess:      Was  Sunday  a  strict  day  in  your  life? 

Colson:  In  my  early  life,  yes.  We  were  not  allowed  to  roller  skate,  we  were  not  allowed~our  reading 
was  somewhat  restricted,  we  could  not  play  regular  cards;  we  could  play  "Authors."  What 
my  parents  usually  did  in  summer,  we  went  out  into  the  countryside.  My  father  would  drive 
us  out  somewhere,  to  a  lake  or  out  to  pick  mushrooms  or  strawberries  or  blueberries  or 
something. 

Riess:      Your  parents  were  united  in  their  decisions? 

Colson:  The  rule  in  the  house  was  "Mind  your  father  when  your  mother  speaks."  And  vice  versa. 


Becoming  Conscious  of  Ritual  Activity  ## 


Riess:      I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  memories  of  the  rituals  of  growing  up,  and  whether  they 

continue  to  be  alive  for  you.  Mickie  Foster  called  all  that  the  trivia  of  life,  and  it  was  very 
important  for  her2.  Does  it  work  into  your  becoming  an  anthropologist,  this  paying  attention 
to  detail? 


2  Mary  LeCron  Foster,  Finding  the  Themes:  Family,  Anthropology,  Language  Origins, 
Peace  and  Conflict,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  UC  Berkeley,  2001. 


Colson:  I  don't  think  I've  ever  thought  about  it,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  it.  Certainly,  there 
were  things  that  were  important.  There  were  big  family  celebrations  at  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  sometimes  at  Easter.  We  counted  a  lot  on  Fourth  of  July.  We 
weren't  always  there.  Might  be  at  my  grandmother's. 

I  suppose  probably  one  of  the  celebrations  that  was  most  important  to  me  was  Memorial 
Day,  because  that  was  a  day  which-later  on,  thinking  back,  I  used  it  in  class,  talking  about 
social  organization,  because  you  could  see  very  clearly  how  the  town  organized  itself.  You 
had  the  school  children  marching  in  terms  of  their  grades,  and  joined  in  the  parade  were  the 
few  Civil  War  veterans  who  still  survived.  They  were  having  to  be  driven  in  a  car  by  then.  It 
included  the  men  who  had  fairly  recently  come  back  from  World  War  I. 

Riess:      Injured? 

Colson:  No,  but  they  were  in  their  uniforms.  But  before  that,  people  went  to  the  cemetery  and 

decorated  their  own  family  graves,  so  you  started  out  as  a  family;  then  you  broke  up  into  the 
units  which  belonged  to  the  town;  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony  in  the  cemetery  you 
all  reassembled  at  the  family  lot,  which  is  where  people  knew  to  meet.  So  there  was  a 
rhythm  in  and  out  that  I  could  see  later  on  was  a  very  characteristic  pattern  of  rituals  that  are 
supposed  to  be  representing  a  community. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  was  that  there  was  everything  to  represent  the  town  and 
then,  of  course,  there  were  all  the  imagery  of  the  country,  but  there  wasn't  anything  for  the 
county  and  the  state  level,  and  I've  been  puzzled  about  that  ever  since,  that  these  don't 
appear  more  in  our  ritual. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  place  where  you  did  get  the  county  represented,  and  that  was  the 
county  fair,  because  it  brought  in  people  from  all  over  the  county,  and  there  were  things 
that—oh,  displays  of  the  work  of  women.  There  were  all  the  displays  of  cattle,  various  stock, 
grain,  new  equipment  for  farms,  but  there  were  also  flowers.  Flowers  were  very  much  a  part 
of  what  would  more  likely  be  a  town  women  display,  I  think,  than  that  of  country  women. 
And  there  was  a  4-H  Club  display,  but  that,  again,  was  mostly  rural.  There  was  also  horse 
racing,  yes.  And  fireworks.  Fireworks,  we  were  especially  fond  of. 

Riess:      When  did  you  start  thinking  about  that? 

Colson:  When  I  was  trying  to  think  of  things  that  might  link  up  with  students'  experience.  Then  I 

discovered  that  they  no  longer  lived  in  communities  that  had  Memorial  Days,  most  of  them, 
which,  again,  was  a  very  interesting  thing  for  me  in  understanding  what  had  happened  in  the 
United  States  from  my  childhood  to  the  time  I  was  teaching. 

In  teaching,  one  of  the  things  you  do  is  try  to  think  of  things  that  will  link  into  the 
experiences  the  student  has  had.  That  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  I  know  when  I  was 
a  student  at  Minnesota,  Wilson  Wallis  said  that  when  he  started  to  teach,  there  were  two 
things  that  you  could  depend  upon  every  university  student  having  some  familiarity  with. 
One  was  the  classics,  because  they  all  had  to  have  Latin,  and  the  other  was  the  Bible.  Then 
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he  soon  got  to  the  point  where  you  couldn't  depend  on  students  knowing  the  classics;  at 
most,  they  were  getting  two  years  of  Latin,  in  Minnesota.  By  the  time  he  was  finishing,  he 
said,  he  wasn't  at  all  sure  that  you  could  even  assume  that  the  Bible  was  a  common 
background  that  people  could  relate  to  as  they  were  trying  to  think  through  what  you  were 
saying. 

Just  as  when  I  started  out  it  was  possible  to  assume  that  students  were  probably  from  a 
two-parent  family  and  had  some  kind  of  kin  relationships,  so  you  could  build  on  that.  By  the 
time  I  was  teaching  in  the  sixties,  you  could  no  longer  make  that  assumption.  The  students 
in  the  class  were  having  all  sorts  of  horizontal  extension  of  kinship.  For  instance,  your 
mother  married  again,  so  you  got  a  half  brother,  and  the  half  brother's  father  had  a  child  by  a 
former  marriage,  so  that  child  had  a  half  brother,  but  that  half  brother  might  have—trying  to 
sort  all  that  out  for  the  identity  of  a  child  as  a  family  member. 

Once  I  caught  onto  that  and  began  to  draw  out  a  couple  of  patterns  that  I  knew,  I  could 
immediately  see  the  class  coming  alive  again,  because  they  understood  that. 

Riess:      Yes.  So  the  trivia  of  life-trivia  is  a  judgmental  word,  I  guess. 

Colson:  When  I  look  back  on  it,  I  don't  see  it  as  trivia.  I  see  it  as  organizational.  And  it  made  me 
think  and  try  to  understand  what  were  the  organizational  things  going  on  in  the  lives  of 
young  people  at  the  present  time. 

After  all,  as  soon  as  you  become  an  anthropologist  and  start  doing  field  work,  if  the 
people  know  anything  about  the  United  States  when  you're  talking  with  them,  they'll  begin 
to  point  out  the  similarities.  For  instance,  the  Makah,  when  they  would  talk  about  the  girl's 
puberty  ceremony,  would  make  the  comment,  "Well,  of  course,  that's  just  like  a  debutante 
come  out."  And  so  they  would  throw  you  back  into  thinking  about  the  commonalities. 

Wallis,  in  teaching  at  Minnesota,  always  tried  to  use  anything  from  outside  to  force  us  to 
think  back  on  what  we,  ourselves,  in  our  own  society  or  our  own  culture-I  think  he  would 
have  used  culture-were  doing. 

Riess:      The  effort  not  to  be  judgmental  in  anthropology,  that  one  person's  rituals  are  not  more  valid 
than  another's— is  that  hard  to  maintain? 

Colson:  [laughs]  I  think  there  are  some  rituals  that  you  would  prefer  not  to  have  anybody  have  when 
you  really  look  at  them,  given  your  own  standards,  but  as  somebody  has  said,  you  learn  to 
be  non-judgmental  in  trying  to  lay  out  what  is  there.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  you 
necessarily  lose  all  your  own  standards  of  judgment. 

Riess:     The  code  of  anthropology  is  to  see  all  people  as  equally  valuable? 

Colson:  No.  Well,  yes,  it  is,  but  it's  nonsense,  and  I  didn't  believe  it.  After  all,  I  grew  up  in  the 

thirties,  and  seeing  what  was  happening  in  Nazi  Germany  did  not  make  me  think  that  that 
was  equally  valuable.  You  couldn't  condone  some  things  that  were  happening.  And  if  I 
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couldn't  condone  it  in  Nazi  Germany,  why  should  I  condone  it  if,  say,  the  Apache  did  it  or 
somebody  else?  So  I  never  really  bought  into  the  cultural  relativism  as  a  suspension  of 
judgment,  and  I  don't  think  most  anthropologists  do,  whatever  they  give  lip  service  to. 

But  when  I  was  a  graduate  student,  we  used  to  joke  that  in  anthropology  there  was  no 
right,  and  the  only  wrong  thing  was  another  anthropologist's  work. 

Riess:     This  is  a  way  in  which  anthropology  is  very  different  from  archaeology.  Archaeology— 

Colson:  —doesn't  have  to  think  about  these  things.  After  all,  they're  dealing  with  things  that  are  dead 
and  gone.  At  least  after  we  turned  to  looking  at  contemporary  life,  rather  than  trying  to 
reconstruct  past  memory  culture,  we  had  to  face  the  fact  that  these  things  were  happening  in 
our  own  world. 

Increasingly,  one  of  the  things  that  has  happened  in  anthropology  is  the  need  to  or 
desirability  of  saying,  "And  how  much  are  we  implicated  in  what  is  happening?"  The 
power  politics  of  globalization  and  all  that.  That's  very  troubling. 


The  Ritual  of  Tearing  Down  the  Predecessor 


Riess:      An  example  of  that  here  at  Berkeley  was  the  business  about  Ishi  recently  and  the 
departmental  sort  of  self-castigation. 

Colson:  Yes.  That  I  think  was  overblown.  After  all,  the  attempt  to  make  Kroeber  and  his  colleagues 
into  nasty-minded  exploiters  of  a  poor  innocent  man  simply  didn't  square  with  the  facts.  But 
by  doing  this,  they  were  tearing  down  their  predecessors.  It's  a  very  common  ritual  activity. 
It's  been  going  on  in  anthropology  overtly,  especially,  since  the  1970s.  Before  that  you  just 
said,  "Oh,  well,  it's  old  hat"  and  went  on.  You  were  too  busy  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
rehashing  the  past. 

One  thing,  of  course,  that  has  happened  is  much  more  concern  with  history.  For  one 
thing,  more  records  have  been  made  available.  There's  a  longer  stretch  of  time  over  which 
we  have  some  kind  of  knowledge.  The  historians  have  gotten  interested  in  the  same  kinds  of 
things  that  the  anthropologists  have  been  interested  in,  and  so  you're  much  more  aware  of 
what  your  predecessors  were  doing.  Not  just  what  they  were  writing,  but  the  whole  context 
within  which  they  were  working. 

Riess:     You  mean  as  the  findings  of  anthropology  are  being  published  more  widely? 

Colson:  Not  necessarily  being  published  more  widely,  but  there  are  a  great  many  more 

anthropologists.  Many  more  anthropologists  work  in  the  same  area.  Historians,  political 
scientists,  sociologists,  economists  have  also  very  often  worked  in  the  area.  Journalists  have 
gotten  into  the  area.  So  that  you  have  a  much  greater  body  of  information.  Also,  no 
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anthropologist  today  could  possibly  feel,  I  think,  that  she  or  he  was  a  unique  repository  of 
information  on  anyplace  on  Earth.  This  makes  for  a  very  different  feeling  of  the  subject, 
perhaps  a  loss  of  security. 

Riess:      A  lot  more  hesitation  about  making  a  statement,  I  should  think. 

Colson:  Remember  that  generation  of  the  sixties,  which  you  were  probably  part  of?  The  "Never  trust 
anybody  over  thirty.  They're  all  wrong.  It's  all  power.  It's  all  this,  and  it's  all  that,  and  we  are 
the  generation  that  realizes  this.  We  are  the  moral  standard?"  Well,  that  same  thing  has  gone 
on  with  that  generation  ever  since. 

Riess:      They're  retiring  now. 

Colson:  Not  necessarily,  no.  They're  the  ones  in  power.  And  they're  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
younger  people  are  coming  up  behind  them,  [laughs] 

Riess:      You  say  that  with  so  many  anthropologists  out  there,  it's  hard  to  see  their  work  as  unique? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes,  but  I  suppose  to  some  extent  that's  been  going  on  for  a  very  long  time.  Just  think 
what  happened  with  [Franz]  Boas.  There  was  a  very  flourishing  school  of  American 
anthropology  before  Boas  ever  started  his  work  with  the  Eskimo.  The  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  for  instance.  Then  Boas  came.  He  did  start  academic  anthropology,  and, 
although  everybody  knows  that  all  this  work  was  going  on  in  the  1860s,  1870s,  1880s,  it 
became  the  standard  myth  in  America,  that  Boas  founded  American  anthropology.  You  can 
remind  people  of  the  earlier  work  and  they  say,  "Well,  yes,  we  know  that."  It  still  comes: 
Boas  invented  American  anthropology. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  undercutting  of  the  older  people,  the  people  at  the  bureau, 
by  Boas  and  his  students,  and  there  was  a  real  feud  going  on  there.  This  may  be  one  reason 
why  the  attempt  was  made  to  throw  Boas  out  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association 
in  the  1920s.  But  it  was  justified  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  been  opposed  to  anthropologists 
working  in  any  way  with  American  intelligence  during  World  War  I.  He  justified  that  on 
intellectual  grounds.  Other  people  may  have  seen  it  that  he  had  some  sympathies  with  his 
native  country,  which  was  Germany.  I  think  the  attempt  to  expel  him  failed  by  about  one  or 
two  votes. 

And  when  [Bronislaw]  Malinowski  started  his  new  functional  school,  he  was  very  nasty 
and  his  students  too,  pooh-poohed  the  work  of  the  older  anthropologists  in  Britain. 

Riess:     Has  this  happened  to  you? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  As  a  friend  of  mine  just  wrote  me  from  Australia,  "We  are  of  a  forgotten 
generation.  Nobody  has  heard  of  us." 

Riess:     And  yet  Laura  Nader  might  turn  to  you  for  an  explanation,  for  the  history! 
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Colson:  Yes,  but  you  know,  she's  pre  the  revolt  of  the  seventies.  Whereas  the  people  who  are  part  of 
this  were  students  in  the  late  sixties,  early  seventies. 

I  think  probably  the  revolt  against  the  past  is  a  fairly  common  phenomenon.  I  have 
noticed  that  in  anthropology  whenever  a  very  significant  literature  dealing  with  a  subject  or 
an  area  comes  into  existence,  there's  a  switch.  It's  the  way  that  people  can  get  on  with  their 
own  work  without  feeling  that  they're  completely  overwhelmed  by  what  is  already  known. 
I've  also  seen  myself  as  doing  the  same  thing. 

Riess:      I  wonder  whether,  in  that  situation,  it  helps  that  you  do  have  a  much  broader  background 
than  most  anthropologists. 

Colson:  It  helps  to  have  been  part  of  two  different  intellectual  areas,  the  U.S.  and  then  Britain. 


From  the  Perspective  of  Archaeology 


Riess:      Speaking  of  archaeology,  do  you  think  that  it  could  have  been  satisfying  for  you? 

Colson:  No,  I  could  never  have  been  an  archaeologist.  I  only  realized  that  much  later,  but  I  couldn't 
have  been.  I  have  a  bad  head  for  heights.  I  could  never  have  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  ditch  and 
look  down. 

Riess:      But  forgetting  that  part? 

Colson:  Oh,  I  think  I  might  have  found  it  satisfying.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  I  would  have  liked 
necessarily  being  part  of  a  big  dig. 

Riess:      Why? 

Colson:  You  spend  so  much  time  being  concerned  about  the  interaction,  the  various  bits  and  pieces 
with  your  colleagues.  Human  beings  always,  in  groups,  have  to  spend  quite  a  lot  of  time  on 
the  engineering  of  their  relationships.  You  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  mending  things,  doing 
things  so  that  relations  don't  get  broken,  paying  attention  to  other  people's  likes. 

Incidentally,  I  think  probably  Betty  Clark,  who  always  went  along  on  Desmond's  digs, 
did  a  lot  to  defuse  emotions.  She  wasn't  just  the  cook  and  the  caretaker  and  the  accounts 
person  and  the  person  who  drew  the  maps  and  drew  the  artifacts  and  deciphered  Desmond's 
writing. 

Riess:      She  was  the  listening  post,  maybe. 
Colson:  Yes. 
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Riess:     Have  you  talked  with  Desmond  about  this? 

Colson:  No.  I  don't  think  he'd  be  interested.  That's  not  archaeology.  As  Betty  has  said  to  me  a 
number  of  times,  "You  think  he's  listening  to  you,  but  he  isn't.  All  he  thinks  about  is 
archaeology." 

Riess:     Interesting  that  the  two  disciplines  are  so  different,  but  so  fused  in  the  history.  Was  that  also 
the  case  in  Britain? 

Colson:  In  Britain,  by  the  time  I  got  there,  archaeology  was  not  part  of  the  training  of 

anthropologists.  Well,  it  was  at  Cambridge;  they  had  archaeology.  But  at  Manchester  it  was 
quite  separate;  there  was  no  archaeology  in  the  program  where  I  taught.  At  Oxford  by  that 
time  there  was  some  archaeology,  but  that  was  taught  quite  separately  from  what  was  going 
on  at  the  Institute  for  Social  Anthropology.  There's  been  an  attempt  made  to  bring  more 
archaeology  and  physical  anthropology  into  British  anthropology  in,  oh,  I'd  say,  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  I  don't  know  enough  about  it. 

Riess:      Do  you  think  the  two  together  make  it  a  richer  discipline? 

Colson:  I'm  always  glad  that  I've  had  the  sort  of  undergraduate  work  that  I  had.  It  gives  you  a 
different  perspective. 

Riess:      Has  it  been  a  debate  at  Berkeley? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  But  it's  been  primarily  a  debate  since  I  retired,  so  I  don't  know  that  much  about  it. 
While  I  was  there,  there  was  always  the  question  as  to  whether  students  doing  a  major  in 
anthropology  needed  more  than  the  one  introductory  course  in  other  branches  of 
anthropology  than  the  one  that  they  were  specializing  in.  And  some  of  us  argued  that  they 
needed  at  least  one  upper  division  course  so  that  they'd  get  more  than  just  the  rudiments,  get 
more  of  the  way  of  thinking. 

Some  of  us  also  felt  that  any  graduate  student  coming  in  ought  to— if  they  didn't  have  an 
undergraduate  major  equivalent  to  the  Berkeley  one,  that  they  ought  to  have  to  spend  the 
first  year  getting  that  background  before  they  did  the  graduate  courses.  Stanley  Brandes, 
who  was  a  student  of  George's— he  came  from  Chicago,  and  I  think  his  background  was  in 
history.  He  spent  his  first  year  getting  the  equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  major. 

But  that  broke  down,  along  with  much  else,  when  it  became  impossible-it  became  very 
difficult  to  maintain  standards  in  the  sixties  and  early  seventies. 

Riess:     Has  the  department  chairmanship  rotated  between  archaeology  and  anthropology? 

Colson:  And  physical  anthropology.  I  don't  remember  that  anybody  from  linguistics-well,  maybe 
Brent  Berlin  chaired  the  department  for  a  year  or  so.  But  certainly  there  was  no  feeling  that 
the  chairmanship  belonged  to  any  branch.  When  the  executive  committee  was  the  important 
thing,  a  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to  make  sure  that  the  different  positions  on  that 
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committee  were  shared  among  the  four  fields,  and  if  one  field  wasn't  represented  in  that, 
then  one  would  be  asked  to  sit  in  as  an  extra  member  of  the  executive  committee. 


Christmas  Rituals  Past  ## 


Riess:      I  started  this  business  about  ritual  because  we're  close  to  Christmas,  a  ritual  time.  I  wish 
you  would  describe  for  me  the  whole  Christmas  scene  when  you  were  growing  up.  For 
instance,  did  you  cut  the  tree? 

Colson:  Yes,  we  went  out  to  the  farm  that  my  grandfather  had  homesteaded  to  get  the  tree,  and  also 
for  years  my  father,  as  a  person  who  was  managing  the  farm  for  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
donated  a  tree  to  the  town,  so  the  town  went  out  and  cut  a  spruce  tree  which  they  brought 
back  and  set  up  in  the  center  of  town.  We  went  out  and  got  one  ourselves  and  brought  it  in 
and  set  it  up  and  pulled  out  the  ornaments  and  put  them  on.  And  the  packages  arrived.  Of 
course,  we  did  our  Christmas  shopping,  usually  buying  books  for  one  another,  which  we 
proposed  to  read  ourselves. 

Then,  on  Christmas  Eve,  Mother  always  lit  a  candle  in  the  window,  being  very  careful  to 
pull  the  curtains  back.  The  candle  in  the  window  was  to  guide  the  Christ  child  to  the  Earth. 
After  that,  we  went  off  to  the  Christmas  Eve  performance  at  the  Congregational  church- 
sometimes  we  were  expected  to  perform  as  part  of  our  Sunday  School  classes.  And  after 
that,  at  midnight,  we  went  to  the  service  at  the  Episcopal  church,  and  then  we  came  home. 

When  we  were  children,  we  opened  our  Christmas  presents  in  the  morning.  Later  on,  we 
opened  them  at  night,  Christmas  Eve.  After  the  riot  of  opening  presents  we  went  off  to  my 
father's  sister,  my  Aunt  Pauline's,  for  Christmas  dinner,  where  there  was  a  tree  and  more 
presents  exchanged  within  the  family.  That  would  have  included  my  Aunt  Pauline  and  her 
husband-well,  no,  Uncle  Grant  died  pretty  early,  but  in  earlier  years  Uncle  Grant~and  her 
daughter  and  one  of  her  sons.  Then  my  Aunt  Tillie  and  her  husband  and  their  son.  Then  my 
Uncle  Will's  family  would  come  in  from  the  farm,  probably  in  the  afternoon,  so  there  would 
be  a  big  family  gathering. 

My  younger  sister  and  my  brother  would  fight  with  my  cousin  Donald,  [laughter]  He 
was  their  age.  And  my  cousin  Laura  would  always  be  asked  to  recite,  "Hang  up  the  baby's 
stocking/  Be  sure  and  do  not  forget/  For  the  dear  little  dimpled  darling/  Has  never  seen 
Christmas  yet."  By  that  time,  she  would  have  been  in  her  early  twenties.  She'd  been  saying 
it  since  she  was  four  or  five! 

Riess:      So  you  always  went  to  your  aunt's  for  the  meal. 

Colson:  Yes,  until  she  died  in  the  thirties,  when  I  was  thirteen  or  fourteen.  We  had~let's  see,  I  think 
Aunt  Tillie  had  Thanksgiving,  and  the  whole  family  went,  and  we  had  New  Year's,  and  the 
whole  family  came  to  our  house. 
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Riess:     Does  this  have  anything  to  do  with  your  mother's  decision  to  hang  up  her  cleaning 
implements  and  read  more? 

Colson:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  suspect  that  probably  we  went  to  Aunt  Pauline's  because  she  and  her 
husband  and  children  had  moved  in  to  take  care  of  my  grandfather  after  her  mother  died,  so 
probably  the  Christmas  had  been  going  on  at  my  grandparents  with  all  their  children  before 
Grandmother  died. 

Riess:     Do  you  remember  lots  of  cooking  activity? 

Colson:  All  the  women  in  the  town  were  expected  to  make  cookies  or  coffee  cake  or  something,  and 
then  they  took  it  around  to  all  their  friends,  and  their  friends  brought  cookies  and  coffee 
cake  around  to  them.  I  don't  remember  that  we  ever  made  fruit  cake  or  anything  like  that, 
but  cookies  you  had  to  do  if  you  were  going  to  be  a  respectable  woman  in  that  town. 

Riess:     Did  you  make  cookies? 

Colson:  No,  I  couldn't  cook.  My  mother  made  cookies.  My  mother  liked  making  cookies,  on  the 
whole.  And  I  don't  think  my  mother  really  cared  whether  I  did  or  not.  It  wasn't  something 
she  felt  a  girl  had  to  be  trained  to  do. 

Riess:      And  do  you  have  a  great  nostalgia  for  all  of  this? 

Colson:  No.  I  now  try  to  avoid  anything  on  Christmas  except  going  out  and  watching  for  whales  and 
having  a  picnic  on  the  beach.  It's  a  lovely  way  of  disposing  of  all  that.  My  preference  is  to 
avoid  Thanksgivings  and  July  Fourths  and  all  that.  I  think  more  and  more,  as  I  became  an 
anthropologist,  I  had  less  liking  for  ritual,  partly  because  I  had  to  do  so  much  of  it  and  be  so 
involved  with  it  when  I'm  doing  field  work.  Then  I  had  to  go  to  church,  and  to  dances  and 
things  like  that,  and  funerals. 

Riess:      And  do  you  look  to  see  whether  people  in  fact  resent  their  own  rituals? 

Colson:  I  think  every  now  and  then  they  do,  yes.  Indeed,  I've  heard  Gwembe  people  saying  it  quite 
explicitly  after  their  resettlement,  that  one  of  the  great  things  was  that  they  got  out  of  all  the 
old  rituals  that  had  controlled  the  agricultural  year,  because  they'd  hated  having  to  wait  for 
the  ritual  leader  to  initiate  activities  before  they,  themselves,  could  carry  them  out  if  they 
happened  to  feel  that  it  was  a  good  time  to  do  it. 

Riess:      Yes,  that's  interesting.  A  lot  of  people  marry  outside  of  their  rituals. 

Colson:  Yes.  Or  invent  a  marriage  ritual.  I've  been  to  a  number  of  weddings  where  they've  invented 
it.  In  the  sixties  and  seventies,  it's  very  interesting,  in  places  like  the  Cheese  Board  to  see 
these  signs  about  how  to  invent  rituals.  People  were  trying  to  start  afresh,  and  figure  out  all 
sorts  of  new  things  which  they  thought  would  be  more  congenial  to  them  than  the  old  ones. 
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Mother's  Interests  ## 

Riess:      Was  your  mother  teaching  when  you  were  growing  up? 

Colson:  No,  after  she  married  she  taught  music,  piano,  until  I  think  after  Katherine  was  born,  yes. 
But  after  I  was  bom,  she  did  not. 

Riess:      What  was  the  sibling  order  in  the  family? 

Colson:  My  older-let's  see,  Katherine  was  bom  in  1914. 1  was  born  '17.  My  younger  sister  Barbara 
was  born  in  1919.  And  Henry,  the  only  boy,  was  born  in  1920. 

Riess:      Was  your  mother  a  suffragist? 

Colson:  She  said  that  she  had  not  been  particularly  anxious  for  the  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
certainly  thought  that  women  ought  to  be  able  to  do  things. 

m 

Colson:  I  remember  what  was  an  important  moment  for  her.  She  was  cleaning  out  a  cupboard  and 
putting  down  fresh  paper,  and  she  thought,  "What  does  it  matter  to  anybody  that  I  have 
clean  paper  on  this  shelf?"  And  with  that,  she  gave  up  being  a  good  housekeeper,  and  she 
joined  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  This  was  associated  with  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs. 
She  joined  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  and  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Congregational 
church.  Later  on  she  joined  the  Eastern  Star,  and  she  was  a  P.E.O.,  and  she  held  state  offices 
in  both. 

Riess:      P.E.O.? 

Colson:  P.E.O.3  It  has  chapters  here  in  California.  The  Twentieth  Century  Club  was  supposed  to  be 
interested  in  books  and  things  like  that.  But  they  also  took  up  projects  such  as  they 
organized  planting  trees  along  some  of  the  boulevards  in  town  and  along  the  route  out  to  the 
cemetery.  The  statewide  organization  took  up  a  campaign  to  try  to  get  billboards  removed 
from  the  countryside  because  they  thought  it  uglified  things.  And  they  would  champion 
various  kinds  of  legislation  that  they  thought  desirable. 

Riess:      This  epiphany—do  you  remember  the  day  that  she  said  this? 

Colson:  No,  I  don't.  But  I  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  her  sitting  there  on  the  floor,  cleaning  out  the 
cupboard.  This  happened  when  we  were  very  small. 


3A  philanthropic,  educational  organization,  the  P.E.O.  Sisterhood  was  founded  on  the 
campus  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  in!869. 
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They  met  on  one  afternoon,  I  think,  each  month,  and  they  met  in  different  women's 
homes.  That  afternoon  was  sacred  to  the  women.  It  was  just  expected  that  they  had  that 
time. 

The  P.E.O.--I  think  she  joined  that  when  I  was  about  ten,  and  it  met  in  the  evening. 
Again,  everybody  understood  that  they  would  go  to  P.E.O.  P.E.O.  was  interested  in 
education.  They  have  their  own  college,  Cottey  College  in  Missouri.  They  also  have  an 
international  fellowship  fund,  and  the  local  chapters  have  their  own  small  fellowship  funds. 


Reading 

Riess:      You  grew  up  in  a  reading  family. 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  mother  read  her  Dickens  every  year. 

Riess:      You  mean  the  entire  Dickens? 

Colson:  Yes.  She  loved  Dickens.  Oh,  I'm  not  sure  that  she  re-read  the  essays  on  America,  and  the 
Child's  History  of  England,  but  all  the  novels.  And  she  liked  George  Eliot,  and  she  liked 
Thackeray.  But  she  also  read  a  lot  of  modern  novels.  I  don't  think  she  was  that  interested  in, 
oh,  the  Russians.  There  were  a  number  of~let's  see,  I  think  I  can  remember.  Crime  and 
Punishment  and  Brothers  Karamazov  were  in  the  shelves  at  home. 

Riess:      Were  these  from  memberships  in  book  clubs,  do  you  think? 

Colson:  She  did  have  a  membership  in  the  book  club,  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  She  also  subscribed 
to  women's  magazines.  We  had  the  National  Geographic. 

Riess:     Well,  given  that  amount  of  reading,  I  would  say  that  she  must  have  been  very  well 
organized. 

Colson:  She  was  also  on  the  library  book  committee.  The  Twentieth  Century  Club  early  on  had 

decided  the  town  needed  a  library,  and  at  first  they  talked  the  town  into  providing  them  with 
the  room.  At  first  they  donated  books  and  magazines  and  took  rums  servicing  it,  but  they 
then  talked  the  town  into  providing  a  salary  for  a  librarian.  The  members  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  continued  to  be  appointed  to  the  book  committee,  and  my  mother  could  read 
fast.  We  all  could.  When  they  ordered  books  for  the  library,  the  rule  was  that  if  you  decided 
within  the  month  that  the  books  weren't  suitable  for  your  library,  you  could  return  them  and 
get  something  else.  My  mother  brought  most  of  the  new  books  home,  and  we  all  read  them 
and  decided  whether  or  not  they  were  suitable. 

Riess:     What  would  be  the  criteria? 
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Colson:  Sometimes  we  thought  probably  only  we  and  perhaps  the  minister  might  read  them,  but 

there  were  a  number  of  books-I'm  not  sure  that  my  mother  allowed  us  to  read  these  because 
she  thought  they  were  not  quite  good  for  the  morals. 

Riess:      So  it  was  a  kind  of  censorship. 

Colson:  Yes,  though  I  can  remember  only  four  books  that  she  told  me  not  to  read.  No,  I  remember 
three  of  them.  There  was  a  fourth.  One  was  Jane  Eyre.  And  that  was  because  when  she  was 
young,  she  was  told  not  to  read  it,  so  she  stayed  home  from  prayer  meeting  and  went  up  to 
the  attic  and  read  Jane  Eyre,  and  when  she  got  to  the  scene  where  the  madwoman  cuts  the 
wedding  veil,  she  got  so  terrified  that  she  closed  it  and  she  didn't  dare  open  it  for  years.  She 
thought  it  was  "too  exciting  for  young  girls." 

The  other  was  Sir  Richard  Carmody,  which  I  think  was  sort  of  a  take  on  Lord  Byron.  She 
had  her  suspicion  that  perhaps  he  was  not  a  good  influence  on  young  girls.  That  was  a 
nineteenth-century  novel,  too. 

Then  there  was  a  twentieth-century  one  by  Phyllis  Bottome,  and  she  thought  those 
people  were  useless;  they  didn't  live  properly,  and  we  better  not  read  that.  But  everything 
else,  I  think,  we  were  allowed  to  read. 

Riess:      You  didn't  mention  Jane  Austen,  who  is  usually  on  everyone's  list. 

Colson:  Yes.  It  was  in  the  house,  but  I  don't  think  she  loved  that  as  much  as  she  did  Dickens. 

And  the  Brontes.  I  don't  think  she~we  had  Wuthering  Heights  and  Jane  Eyre,  but  I  don't 
remember  any  of  the  others. 

Riess:  How  about  books  of  the  explorers?  Haliburton? 

Colson:  Mother  bought  those  for  my  father,  and  so  they  were  in  the  house. 

Riess:  Did  you  read  them? 

Colson:  Oh,  of  course,  we  read  anything  that  came  into  the  house. 

Riess:      You  said  you  were  fast  readers.  Is  that  something  that's  learned,  do  you  think,  or  is  that 
genetic? 

Colson:  I  don't  know.  It  may  be  genetic.  It  certainly  has  something  to  do  with  the  eye  movement.  I 
know  that  if— for  instance,  I  read  detectives,  which  means  that  I  go  through  them  very  fast, 
because  I'm  not  reading  for  style  or  anything,  usually,  or  even  for  content.  I  don't  expect  to 
remember. 

Riess:      Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  solve  the  mystery? 
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Colson:  No,  I  read  the  last  chapter  early  on  and  then  see  whether  or  not  the  author  got  the  right 

person.  Sometimes  he  didn't~he  or  she  didn't.  But  if  I  have  to  slow  down  for  something  that 
I'm  reading  for  professional  reasons,  my  eyes  get  tired,  and  somebody  once  explained  to  me 
that  was  because  my  muscles  were  used  to  the  other  kind  of  movement,  I  was  working 
against  my  habitual  muscles. 

Riess:      That's  interesting.  Speed  reading,  I  think,  is  a  process  of  reading  straight  down,  as  if  you 
don't  go  back  and  forth. 

Colson:  No,  I  don't  speed  read.  I'm  more  likely  to  do  that  now,  having  decided  I  really  only  want  to 
catch  a  few  words  to  see  whether  or  not  I  want  to  read  it.  Incidentally,  because  I  read  fast,  I 
found  that  usually,  if  I  were  reviewing  the  book,  I  had  to  read  it  three  times:  once  to  get  the 
general  sense,  and  then  secondly  to  make  sure  that  I  understood  the  full  argument,  and  the 
third  time  to  see  what  I  wanted  to  say  about  it. 

Riess:      And  in  the  first  time,  is  that  when  you  also  decide,  I  like  it  or  I  don't  like  it? 
Colson:  Yes,  is  it  interesting,  or  does  it  have  something  to  say  that  I'm  concerned  with. 
Riess:     Was  this  an  Andrew  Carnegie  Library? 

Colson:  No.  They  thought  they  were  going  to  get  a  Carnegie  Library,  but  unfortunately  Carnegie 

stopped  giving  money  to  libraries  just  when  they  would  have  been  in  line  to  receive  support. 
So  they  didn't.  No,  they  had  rooms  above  the  fire  station  for  years,  and  then  finally  they 
were  given  space  when  they  built  the  new  high  school.  That  was  a  mistake  in  a  way, 
because  it  tended  to  be  treated  then  as  a  school  library.  If  you  came  during  school  hours  you 
weren't  supposed  to  be  there,  and  the  town  people  felt  somewhat  alienated.  But  in  recent 
years  they  have  gotten  their  own  separate  library. 


War  Memories 

Riess:      Did  World  War  I  have  a  big  impact  on  the  town? 

Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:     Anyone  in  your  life? 

Colson:  My  father-he  was  in  university  during  the  Spanish-American  War  when  his  professor 

persuaded  them  to  stay  until  they  finished,  and  of  course  the  war  ended  before  they  finished. 
By  the  time  we  got  into  World  War  I,  he  was  married  and  he  had  two  small  children  and  a 
third  on  the  way,  and  he  was  forty-four. 
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Incidentally,  my  mother  was  forty  when  I  was  born,  and  my  father  was  forty-three,  so  we 
were  bom  to  much  older  parents. 

Riess:     The  flu  epidemic? 

Colson:  The  flu  epidemic  was  there.  We  didn't  get  it.  Although  my  younger  sister,  at  the  age  of  three 
months,  came  down  with  some  terrible  illness.  I've  forgotten  what  it  was,  but  it  seemed  that 
she  might  well  die  of  it.  The  doctor  who  took  care  of  her  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  her,  but  he 
was  also  worn  out  with  the  flu  epidemic,  and  he  died  I  think  of  heart  failure  shortly 
afterwards.  So  we  felt  that  somehow  or  other  the  flu  epidemic  had  an  impact  on  us. 

Riess:      You  have  an  amazing  memory.  I  wonder  if  such  an  amazing  memory  is  tied  in  with  the 
speed  reading.  What  do  you  think?  About  your  memory? 

Colson:  I  don't  know.  My  mother  certainly  had  a  good  memory.  I  think  my  father  did.  My  father 

wasn't  as  interested  in  reading  as  my  mother.  He  liked  poetry.  But  my  mother  had  thought, 
when  she  became  engaged  to  him,  that  he  liked  reading  better  than  he  did.  In  his  family,  of 
course,  if  Grandmother  Colson  caught  her  daughters  reading,  she'd  always  say  to  them, 
"Don't  you  have  something  useful  to  do?"  Sewing,  embroidering,  knitting,  but  reading,  no. 
Reading  was— out. 

Riess:      So  were  you  brought  up  with  all  of  those  domestic  skills? 

Colson:  My  mother  didn't  sew.  She  had  a  sewing  machine.  She  didn't  sew.  She  crocheted.  She  didn't 
embroider  much.  She  left  that  behind  her.  She  didn't  knit.  She  said  trying  to  knit  stockings  in 
World  War  I  was  going  beyond  her.  She  didn't  really  like  cooking,  except  she  liked  baking 
cookies.  Her  mother  had  been  a  very  good  cook,  and  sewed,  made  all  the  girls'  clothing.  But 
even  as  a  girl,  Mother  had  been  impatient;  when  she  was  called  by  her  mother  for  a  fitting, 
she  always  used  to  say,  "Just  why  don't  you  make  it  Mother  Hubbard  style?"  One  of  her 
nicknames  in  the  family  was  Nose-in-the-Book. 

Riess:      When  you  were  young,  did  you  ask  your  mother  a  lot  about  family? 

Colson:  Mother  talked  more  about  her  family  than  my  father  did.  When  I  asked  him  about  the  family 
in  Sweden,  for  instance,  or  Germany,  he  said  that  his  parents  hadn't  talked  about  it  and  he 
really  didn't  know.  And  when  I  asked  my  cousins  later  about  it,  they  didn't  know. 

Riess:      So  you  have  a  legacy  from  your  mother  of  attention  to  family  detail? 

Colson:  And  perhaps  even  some  interest  in  genealogy,  which  is  not  bad  for  an  anthropologist. 

Riess:      Well,  yes,  and  that's  what  I  was  thinking,  very  definitely.  How  about  the  house,  the 
neighborhood? 

Colson:  When  we  moved  to  Wadena,  my  parents  rented  a  house  from  a  man  who  had  joined  the 

army  for  World  War  I,  and  when  he  came  back,  they  had  to  get  out  of  it.  Apparently,  there 
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was  only  one  house  in  town  they  could  buy,  so  they  bought  a  house  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  in  Wadena.  It  had  been  a  farm  house.  They  also  had  a  lot.  We  were  always  going  to 
build  there,  but  we  didn't  have  the  money  for  it.  So  we  lived  in  this  house.  We  moved  in  in 
1920,  before  my  brother  was  bom.  He  was  born  in  the  house.  My  mother  lived  there  until 
1968,  when  we  took  her  to  the  Masonic  home  in  Minneapolis.  So  we  were  there  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  a  smallish  house.  Remember,  there  were  four  children  and  two  adults. 
Sometimes  there  was  live-in  help,  somebody  who  was  always  called  "a  hired  girl,"  not  a 
maid,  in  that  place.  And  after  my  grandfather  died,  my  grandmother  and  mother's  younger 
sister  came  and  spent  the  winter  with  us.  And  we  all  fitted  in  somehow. 


Languages 


Riess:      Were  you  learning  any  second  languages  within  the  family? 

Colson:  No.  My  father  sometimes  spoke  a  few  words  of  German,  but  no.  When  I  went  to  high 

school,  there  was  Latin.  Incidentally,  my  mother  had  been  a  Latin  teacher  and  taught  Latin 
when  she  was  a  schoolteacher.  She  had  taught  Latin  and  history  and  English.  My  father  had 
taught  mathematics  and  science.  So  we  never  had  a  course  in  school  that  somebody  couldn't 
help  us  with  it. 

Riess:      Your  father,  did  he  have  a  scientific  mind,  would  you  say? 

Colson:  He  loved  math.  I  think  he  loved  math,  and  he  loved  Greek  and  Latin  more  than  science.  He 
tried,  with  his  three  daughters,  to  make  us  into  mathematicians,  and  it  didn't  work.  My  poor 
brother  had  no  chance  whatsoever.  By  the  time  he  was  four  years  old,  he  could  do  the 
multiplication  tables  up  to  16  times  16,  and  he  became  a  mathematician  and  taught  math 
finally  at  Ohio  State. 

Let's  see,  we  had  two  years  of  Latin  by  the  time  I  got  into  high  school.  My  older  sister 
was  able  to  take  German,  but  then  the  Depression  hit,  and  they  cut  out  the  German,  so  I  only 
had  a  chance  at  Latin. 

Riess:     And  no  modern  language  in  the  school. 

Colson:  No  modern  language  in  the  school  then.  But  Mother-after  I  had  done  the  two  years,  Mother 
read  Latin  with  me  and  took  me  through  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

Riess:     Do  you  remember  that  being  wonderful? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  I  did  very  well  at  it.  What  is  wonderful  to  me  is  that  after  all  these  years  of 
doing  nothing  with  it,  she  could  pick  it  up  and  read  it  just  like  that. 

Riess:     What  about  the  stories,  the  antiquity  of  it?  Was  that  appealing? 
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Colson:  I  found  Cicero  a  bad-tempered  ranter,  and  I  thought  that  Aeneas  was  a  cad!  [laughs] 

Mother  also  then  got  a  first-year  Spanish  course,  and  she  and  I  tried  to  read  Spanish 
together. 

Riess:      Were  you  treated  differently  from  your  sisters  in  this  regard? 

Colson:  No.  Katherine  got  German  because  she  was  ahead  of  me,  and  Barbara  somehow  or  other 

struggled  through  Latin.  She  didn't  like  it  at  all.  She  didn't  do  as  well  in  school  as  the  rest  of 
us  did. 

Riess:      I  wondered  whether  you  were  singled  out. 

Colson:  No.  Don't  think  so.  Oh,  yes,  my  father  did  try  and  teach  me  a  little  Greek  but,  again,  didn't 
get  very  far  with  that. 


Schooling 


Riess:  What  were  the  expectations  for  the  daughters  in  the  family? 
Colson:  That  we'd  all  go  to  the  university,  just  as  my  brother  would. 
Riess:  And  what  did  your  sisters  do? 

Colson:  Katherine  went  to  Macalester  College,  and  she  I  think  majored  in  social  work.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  she  was  a  senior  she  was  being  a  teaching  assistant,  and  then  after  she 
graduated  she  couldn't  get  a  job—that  was  the  Depression  time—and  so  she  went  back  to 
Macalester;  they  gave  her  a  fellowship.  She  was  teaching  some,  and  she  did  an  M.A.  and 
also  got  a  teaching  certificate,  and  then  she  got  a  job  as  a  social  worker.  Then  after  a  few 
years,  she  married.  She  wasn't  employed  then  until  after  her  children  were  in  college.  Then 
she  got  a  job.  They  had  moved  to  Minneapolis,  from  the  small  town  where  they  had  lived, 
and  she  got  a  job  with  the  state  employment  agency. 

Riess:      And  your  other  sister? 

Colson:  Barbara?  She  hated  school,  right  through.  She  was  sent  to  Cottey  College  for  a  year.  Didn't 
like  that  because  there  weren't  any  men  around.  Then  she  went  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota  for  a  year.  Didn't  like  that  and  didn't  do  well  there.  Then  took  a  business  course 
and  started  to  work  in  a  store,  in  the  big  Dayton's  store  in  Minneapolis.  Got  married  and 
then  after  that,  after  her  husband  came  back  from  the  war —they  were  in  Minneapolis,  where 
he  was  taking  courses  and  finally  getting  his  accountancy  degree—they  moved  to  a  small 
town  in  southern  Minnesota,  where  he  worked  for  a  precision  tool  plant  owned  by  cousins 
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of  my  older  sister's  husband.  Eventually  he  took  over  that  plant  and  became  the  president. 
His  younger  daughter  is  now  president  of  it.  He's  dead.  He  died  three  years  ago,  I  think. 

So  Barbara  never  worked  again,  but  she  did  a  lot  of  things  like  working  as  a  Gray  Lady 
and  so  on,  and  she  was  very  active  in  her  church. 

Riess:     Macalester.  Now,  did  they  have  to  pay  tuition? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes. 

Riess:      And  University  of  Minnesota? 

Colson:  University  of  Minnesota  at  that  time—a  man  paid  twenty-five  dollars  a  quarter.  Women  paid 
twenty  dollars  because  we  didn't  have  as  good  physical  education  facilities.  But  included  in 
that  twenty  dollar  fee,  we  got~let's  see,  we  had  tickets  for  some  activities,  for  instance 
concerts  and  so  on,  or  a  play,  and  the  daily  newspaper,  and  of  course  the  university  health 
service. 

By  the  way,  you  might  like  to  know  that  I  skipped  the  sixth  grade,  and  my  parents—when 
the  school  wanted  to  skip  my  younger  brother,  my  parents  wouldn't  allow  that  because  they 
said  they'd  seen  that  it  was  bad  for  a  child  to  get  out  of  their  cohort. 

Riess:      Tell  me  about  that.  I  noticed  that  you  had  graduated  from  college  early. 
Colson:  Well,  yes,  but  I  managed  to  do  University  of  Minnesota  in  three  years. 
Riess:      Okay,  so  skipping  sixth  grade. 

Colson:  I  quite  liked  the  idea,  but  I  was  put  in  with  an  older  crowd,  of  course.  At  that  point,  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  had  quite  a  number  of  people  who  had  been  held  back,  so  I  was  young 
amongst  older  people,  and  I  never  really  got  on  good  terms  with  them. 

Riess:      That's  what  your  parents  saw  was  not  ideal. 

Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:     Do  you  think  it  had  an  effect  on  your  future? 

Colson:  Well,  it  meant  that  I  came  through  faster.  I  came  through,  and  I  didn't  go  to  university  for  a 
year.  I  stayed  home.  I  think  they  thought  I  was  too  young.  Besides,  we  were  broke  during 
the  Depression. 

Riess:     They  could  afford  to  send  your  sister  to  Macalester? 

Colson:  She  got  fellowship  funding,  too.  But  they  started  her  there  just  before  the  bank  failures  and 
the  bank  closures,  and  that  meant  that  my  father  was  out  of  a  job,  and  for  the  stock  that  he 
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had  in  the  bank,  he  had  to  come  up  with  double,  and  he  had  to  find  a  new  job,  which  paid 
him  less  and  so  on.  Anyway,  Katherine  managed  to  stay  in  Macalester.  But  she  got 
fellowship  help,  and  she  worked.  She  worked  on  the  switchboard,  and  she  did  everything. 

Riess:      I  should  think  that  if  you  skipped  a  grade  and  you  found  yourself  not  in  a  congenial  crowd, 
that  that  would  have  been  reason-more  reason,  even-to  be  buried  in  your  books. 

Colson:  Yes,  but  we  were  all  buried  in  our  books  anyway.  The  joke  was  if  you  came  over  to  play 
with  the  Colson  children,  you  were  handed  a  book  and  said,  "Here." 

Riess:     You  were  saying  that  you  subscribed  to  many  magazines.  Newspapers? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  There  was  a  newspaper,  one  of  the  Minneapolis  papers.  And  my  father  got  several 
things,  like,  oh,  Fur  and  Feathers  or  Fur  and  something.  And  my  mother  got~oh,  goodness, 
there  were  all  sorts  of  things  around.  Let's  see,  Mother  had  Harper's,  which  she  gave  to  the 
library,  and  she  borrowed  The  Atlantic  from  the  library.  Somebody  else  gave  The  Atlantic  to 
the  library,  so  we  saw  both  Harper's  and  The  Atlantic. 

Riess:      Your  mother  could  have  been  writing  for  them,  perhaps. 

Colson:  She  didn't  try,  no,  though  she  gave  papers  regularly,  reviewed  books  and  gave  other  kinds  of 
papers,  both  for  the  P.E.O.  and  for  the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 

Riess:     National  Geographic.  Tell  me  your  impressions  of  it. 

Colson:  It  had  lovely  stuff  on  the  Pueblos  and  all  that,  archaeology,  and  Mayan  and  so  on,  which  I 
think  is  probably  what  made  me  want  to  become  an  archaeologist. 

Riess:     Not  so  much  African  material. 

Colson:  Oh,  no.  That  was  all  there,  but  that  wasn't  what  caught  my  eye.  It  was  the  archaeology,  the 
stuff  on  Greece  and  on  Maya  and  on  the  Southwest. 

Riess:     Were  you  able  to  follow  up  on  that  interest  in  the  library?  If  you  were  reading,  for  instance, 
about  the  Indians? 

Colson:  There  wasn't  that  much.  And  I  don't  know  that  I  was  that  interested  in  the  Indians.  I  was 
interested  in  archaeology  at  that  point.  I  started  out  thinking  I'd  like  to  be  an  astronomer 
until  I  figured  out  quickly  that  that  required  a  lot  of  math.  And  then  I  got  interested  in  being 
a  naturalist. 

Riess:     These  are  interests  you  were  thinking  about  in  high  school? 

Colson:  No,  no,  no,  when  I  was  in  grade  school  and  so  on.  My  mother  was  very  interested  in~oh,  in 
nature.  We  used  to  go  birding  together,  and  she  encouraged  me  to  keep  a  wildflower  book. 
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Riess:      But  there  was  always  the  idea  of  being  something. 

Colson:  Oh,  yes. 

Riess:     It  wouldn't  have  been  wife  and  mother. 

Colson:  No. 

Riess:     Would  your  mother  have  described  herself  as  a  wife  and  mother? 

Colson:  I  expect  so,  in  some  conditions,  but  she  thought  of  herself  as  a  person. 

Riess:      I  mean,  she  wouldn't  say  first  that  she  was  a  musician? 

Colson:  No,  she  wouldn't  have  said  she  was  a  musician,  certainly  not  by  the  time  I  was  bom.  Before 
that,  she  used  to  go  down  to  Minneapolis  on  the  train  for  the  opera.  There  was  one  week 
when  the  Met  came  to  Minneapolis,  and  she  always  went  down  for  the  opera  season.  One 
thing  she  liked  about  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  that  she  could  go  to  the  opera  and  to 
the  other  music  things  in  Minneapolis.  Yes. 

Riess:      And  when  you  were  thinking  about  being  a  naturalist? 

Colson:  They  said  that  was  fine.  Astronomy,  that  was  fine.  And  when  I  said  I  was  going  to  be  an 

archaeologist,  they  said  that  was  fine  too.  And  when  I  said  I  was  going  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  not  to  Macalester,  they  looked  at  me  and  said,  "That's  your  life,"  and  that 
was  okay. 

Teachers,  Mentors 

Riess:     During  high  school,  did  you  have  any  influential  teachers,  mentors? 
Colson:  There  was  an  English  teacher  who  decided  that  I'd  better  learn  to  write. 

m 

Colson:  Louella  McMann.  She  was  a  very  interesting  woman.  She  had  been  an  actress  and  had 
toured  with  a  repertory  company.  When  we  had  Shakespeare  in  high  school,  she  would 
make  us  act  out  bits  of  it,  and  she  produced  the  class  plays  and  things  like  that.  She  was 
really  interested  in  literature  and  especially  the  drama. 

Riess:     That  was  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  public.  Do  you  think  that  was  important  for  you? 
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Colson:  I  was  never  much  in  the  class  plays.  I  did  take  debate  in  high  school.  That  was  okay.  And  I 
worked  on  the  high  school  newspaper.  My  older  sister  was  the  editor.  She  was  much  better 
at  all  this  kind  of  thing. 

Riess:      Would  you  have  described  yourself  as  shy  or  modest,  or  maybe  self-conscious? 

Colson:  I  was  very  self-conscious.  I  wouldn't  have  said  I  was  modest.  I  would  have  said  I  was  self- 
conscious  and  awkward. 

Before  we  go  on,  you  asked  about  women.  The  librarian  in  the  town  library,  Jean  Stuart, 
she  had  come  from  Scotland  as  a  small  girl,  with  her  father.  She  had  not  had  a  college 
education,  but  she  loved  books  and  she  was  determined  that  children  should  love  books.  She 
was  a  friend  of  my  mother's,  too.  So  when  we  went  to  the  library,  she  was  always  suggesting 
things  that  we  might  like  to  read,  and  she  also  started  having  schoolchildren  come  as  a  class 
to  the  library  in  order  to  introduce  them  to  it  and  to  gather  them  together  and  get  started  on 
reading  this  and  that.  My  first  published  article  is  something  I  wrote  in  third  grade  that  she 
sent  to  a  library  journal.  But  she  was  the  kind  of  person  who  always  encouraged  children  to 
read  and  to  think,  and  she  would  talk  about  women  who  had  done  remarkable  things. 

Riess:      That's  quite  wonderful.  But  she  didn't  have  the  college  education  or  whatever  you  would 
expect. 

Colson:  Furthermore,  she  was  an  illegitimate  child. 
Riess:     Now,  how  did  you  know  that? 

Colson:  Oh,  things  came  out  in  town  years  later.  I  think  my  mother  had  heard  it  from  other  people 
who  came  with  the  Scottish  group  who  settled  outside  of  town  and  then  moved  into  town. 

Riess:      It  sounds  like  it  was  a  fine  town,  but  it  sounds  like  in  every  way  it's  a  very  small  town. 

Colson:  It  was  about  2,000  when  I  was  growing  up.  It  had  a  group  of  people  in  town  who  were 

interested  in  drama  and  did  amateur  plays  and  concerts.  At  the  school,  in  the  high  school,  a 
junior  class  play,  a  senior  class  play.  There  was  a  high  school  newspaper.  There  was 
declam.  There  was  debate. 

Riess:  What  did  you  say  before  debate? 

Colson:  Declam.  That  is,  you  learned  pieces  that  you  then  recited. 

Riess:  Like  declamation? 

Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:  I  didn't  mean  that  it  was  a  small  town  in  that  it  lacked  anything. 
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Colson:  It  didn't  have  a  swimming  pool.  It  did  have  an  ice  rink. 
Riess:     But  it's  a  small  town  that  knows  everybody  else's  business,  too. 

Colson:  Probably,  yes.  But  a  great  many  things  I  didn't  know  until  I  grew  up  because  my  parents 
didn't  believe  in  telling  us  everything  they  knew. 

Riess:      You  were  responding  to  my  question  about  whether  there  were  mentors  and  people  who 
encouraged  you. 

Colson:  I  would  say  definitely  Jean  Stuart.  I  still  have  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
which  she  gave  me.  But  we  always  had  books.  My  parents  always  gave  us  books  for 
Christmas  and  birthdays.  And  we  borrowed  books  from  our  friends  as  well  as  from  the 
library. 

Riess:      Who  could  you  have  talked  to  about  being  a  naturalist  or  an  archaeologist  or  an  astronomer? 

Colson:  Nobody.  I  suppose  my  parents.  Maybe  some  of  the  schoolteachers.  I  don't  remember  it, 
though. 

Riess:      You  said  that  you  were  self-conscious.  You  sound  like  you  had  a  real  sense  of  yourself  as  a 
person  at  a  very  young  age. 

Colson:  Again,  since  we  were  all  allowed  to  read  and  were  expected  to~remember,  there  were 

family  dinners  and  suppers,  and  you  talked  at  the  table.  You  had  discussions  about  politics 
and  everything.  We  had  a  man  who  came  and  helped  put  down  the  wood  and  do  odd  jobs 
around  the  place.  He  lived  about  a  block  or  so  away.  I  used  to  wander  up  there  and  have 
long  discussions  with  him,  and  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  minister  wandered  down  and 
joined  us.  We  used  to  have  really  good  discussions. 

Riess:  When  you  were  in  high  school  or  grade  school? 

Colson:  This  was  when  I  was  in  grade  school.  Probably  about  ten,  eleven. 

Riess:  Were  you  talking  about  practical  things  or  about  the  meaning  of  life? 

Colson:  Well,  probably  the  meaning  of  life.  We  would  discuss  politics. 

Riess:  Well,  of  course,  the  great  thing  about  that  is  that  your  opinions  were  valued. 

Colson:  Yes.  Indeed,  when  we  had  visitors,  they  sometimes  thought  we  children  talked  too  much  and 
our  opinions  were  given  too  much  space  at  the  table. 

Riess:     Somewhere  I  read  about  your  family  going  on  a  picnic  and  you  found  a  bone. 
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Colson:  Yes.  This  was  at  old  Fort  Wadena.  They  were  doing  some  excavating  there,  probably  one  of 
the  colleges  or  universities  or  the  state  historical  society-and  I  remember  picking  up  a  piece 
of  bone.  We  were  on  a  picnic  with  friends  of  my  family.  He  was  a  doctor.  No,  sorry.  Uncle 
Doc  came  visiting  shortly  afterwards,  and  I  showed  it  to  him.  He  said  it  was  the  lower  end 
of  a  humerus.  It  may  have  been  from  one  of  the  soldiers  at  the  fort.  It  could  have  been  one 
of  the  Indians  from  the  area.  I  don't  know. 


Community 


Riess:      Was  it  a  homogeneous  community  that  you  were  growing  up  in? 

Colson:  There  were  Finnish  children,  who  could  still  speak  Finnish.  They  used  to  annoy  other 
children  by  speaking  to  each  other  in  Finnish  in  the  playground,  because  we  couldn't 
understand  them  and  they  could  always  understand  us.  But  people-let's  see,  there  had  been 
a  Scottish  community,  an  English  community,  there  was  a  Swedish,  there  was  Norwegians, 
there  were  Germans,  there  were  old  Americans.  There  was  a  whole  mixture.  There  were  a 
couple  of  Jewish  families  who  were  consistently  Jewish. 

Riess:      In  other  words,  practicing. 

Colson:  There  were  a  number  of  families  who,  I  think,  in  Wadena  went  to  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
certainly  weren't  practicing  Judaism  in  Wadena.  But  it  was  known  that  when  they  went  to 
Minneapolis  they  did  go  to  synagogue,  and  things  like  that.  Then  there  were  a  number  of 
families  which  I  only  realized  afterwards  had  been  Jewish  originally,  but  were  by  then 
pillars  of  the  Congregational  church  and  never  seen  as  Jewish  in  the  town. 

Riess:      And  everyone  went  to  the  same  school? 

Colson:  No,  there  was  a  Catholic  school,  a  parochial  school,  through  eighth  grade.  My  best  friend 
when  I  was  a  child  went  to  the  parochial  school.  She  lived  about-we  lived  on  this  side  of— 
here  [demonstrating  on  a  real  or  imaginary  map],  on  this  end  of  the  block,  and  she  lived 
over  here,  about  a  block  away.  Unfortunately,  a  block  away  from  her  in  the  other  direction 
was  another  girl  who  was  approximately  the  same  age-she  was  a  year  older  than  I  was-who 
also  went  to  the  parochial  school,  which  I  regarded  as  quite  unfair. 

Riess:      She  was  your  very  best  friend. 

Colson:  Yes.  In  those  days,  yes. 

Riess:      Were  there  any  Blacks  or  Asians  or  Indians  in  Wadena? 

Colson:  There  were  no  Indians.  There  was  one  Black  in  town,  a  man  who  worked  at  the  hotel, 

shining  shoes  and  so  on.  The  only  Indian—well,  no,  I'm  wrong  there.  There  were  Indians. 
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The  only  one  I  was  conscious  of  as  an  Indian,  however,  was  a  boy  who  came  to  school~his 
parents  had  moved  into  town,  I  think,  from  the  reservation,  and  we  all  admired  him  until  we 
discovered  that  he  didn't  know  the  things  we  thought  Indians  ought  to  know. 

Riess:      You  admired  him? 

Colson:  Yes.  We  thought  Indians  had  better  sight  and  they  moved  quietly,  and  when  we  found  that 
he  couldn't,  we  were  very  disappointed.  He  had  probably  grown  up  on  the  reservation. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  father's  cousin  was  married  to  a  man  whose  mother  was  Indian,  or 
she  was  half-Indian.  And  a  good  friend  of  my  mother's—oh,  she  was  related  to  that  husband- 
she  was  part  Indian.  She  had  also  gone  to  college,  and  she  was  a  poet.  Got  some  stuff 
published.  There  was  another  family  in  town  where  the  wife  was  certainly  part  Indian,  and 
the  children  were  in  school,  but  they  were  older  than  I  was.  It  was  known  that  they  were  part 
Indian.  But  somehow  it  pretty  much  didn't  matter. 

Riess:      So  did  you  put  together  in  your  mind  the  actual  Indians  there  and  the  fact  that  Pueblos  were 
interesting  archaeological  subjects? 

Colson:  No. 

Riess:      And  the  reservations? 

Colson:  Were  far  enough  away.  We'd  drive  through  them  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  White  Earth  was 
not  that  far,  probably  about  forty,  fifty  miles  away. 

Riess:      Was  any  archaeological  work  being  done  on  those  reservations? 

Colson:  No.  There  was  archaeological  work  being  done  in  the  state  by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
on  early  stuff,  not  particularly  interesting  in  comparison  with  the  Pueblo  and  the  Mayans. 

Riess:     What  did  you  do  on  that  year  out  before  college? 

Colson:  I  went  back  to  school  and  took  typing  and  shorthand.  I  had  one  year  of  typing  as  a  senior  in 
high  school,  but  I  did  another  year,  so  I  got  really  good  at  typing,  and  I  took  shorthand.  Then 
I  helped  my  father,  who  was  by  then  working  in  insurance.  This  was  supposed  to  occupy 
me.  And  I  studied  Spanish  with  Mother  and  did  a  bit  of  Latin  with  Mother.  And  read 
anything  I  wanted  to. 
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H  BECOMING  AN  ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Choosing  the  University  of  Minnesota 

Riess:      How  did  you  decide  between  Minnesota  and  Macalester? 

Colson:  My  father  had  gone  to  Minnesota.  My  mother  had  had  that  one  year  there.  Two  of  my 

cousins  had  graduated  from  Minnesota.  One  of  them  I  never  laid  eyes  on  because  he  was 
gone  before  I  was  old  enough  to  know  anything.  The  other  one  went  on  and  did  his  Ph.D.  at 
Wisconsin  and  taught  sociology  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  So  quite  a  lot  of  people 
went  to  Minnesota.  Minnesota  had  archaeology,  and  Macalester  did  not. 

Also  I  went  through  school  following  my  older  sister,  and  I  felt  I'd  rather  be  someplace 
where  she  hadn't  set  the  standards.  She  was  very,  very  good,  all  around.  She  was  better  at 
math  than  I  was;  she  was  better  in  English  than  I  was.  She  really  was  first  rate. 

Riess:  Did  the  two  of  you  look  alike? 

Colson:  Not  really,  no.  I  was  dark,  and  she  was  lighter. 

Riess:  You  were  dark? 

Colson:  Yes,  brown  hair. 

Riess:  How  far  away  is  Minneapolis? 

Colson:  A  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

Riess:  As  a  family,  what  kind  of  traveling  did  you  do? 

Colson:  Every  summer  we  went  to  Winnebago  to  stay  with  my  grandmother.  My  grandfather  died 
when  I  suppose  I  was  about  four  or  five,  but  we  went  to  Winnebago  every  summer  until  my 
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grandmother  died.  They  had  a  big  house.  That  was  summer  vacation.  And  sometimes  we  got 
a  week  at  a  lake.  We  borrowed  or  we  rented  a  cottage. 

Riess:      Your  first  trip  to  Minneapolis  was  going  to  the  university? 

Colson:  No.  They  had  taken  us  down  for  a  football  game,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  art  gallery,  so  we 
went  there.  We  went  to  the  football  game,  and  we  got  taken  to  a  Chinese  restaurant.  We 
stayed  in  a  hotel,  and  my  younger  sister  and  my  brother-they  loved  that.  First  of  all,  they'd 
go  up  in  the  elevator  and  then  they'd  come  down  in  the  elevator  and  they'd  go  through  the 
revolving  door  and  then  they'd  go  up  in  the  elevator  and  come  down  and  go  through  the 
revolving  door. 

Riess:      Wadena  didn't  have  any  museums. 
Colson:  No. 

Riess:      You  wanted  to  be  an  archaeologist.  Had  you  read  biographies  of  archaeologists  or  anything 
about  the  field  other  than  your  National  Geographies! 

Colson:  Oh,  I'm  sure  there  must  have  been  something,  probably  about  [Heinrich]  Schliemann  and  all 
that. 

Riess:     Women?  No  women  in  archaeology? 

Colson:  I  assumed  there  would  be  some.  There  were,  of  course.  In  Britain  there  was  Dorothy 
Garrod,  and  Gertrude  Caton  Thompson  and  Katherine  Kenyon. 

Riess:     These  names  you  knew  then? 

Colson:  No,  not  then  probably,  but  they  were  working  in  the  twenties.  Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  book  I 
think  by  the  wife  of  somebody  who  worked  in  Maya  territory  and  also  the  Southwest,  her 
experience  there.  I  think  she  did  some  archaeology  too. 

Riess:     Did  you  live  in  the  dormitory  at  Minnesota? 

Colson:  No.  I  lived  in  what  were  called  cooperative  cottages.  Our  cottage  I  think  had  ten  girls.  There 
was  a  central  dining  room,  and  we  took  turns  working  in  the  dining  room  and  the  kitchen, 
which  reduced  our  costs.  I  think  it  cost  me  about  twenty-one  dollars  a  month  for  room  and 
board. 

Riess:     Did  you  enjoy  that? 

Colson:  Oh,  very  much.  I'm  still  in  touch.  I  was  last  Christmas-with  three  of  the  women  whom  I 
knew  there.  Others  are  dead  now. 

Riess:     Was  that  group  self  selected,  or  were  you  thrown  together? 
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Colson:  We  were  thrown  together.  We  applied  for  entry  into  the  cottages,  and  they  put  us  where  they 
wanted  to.  But  after  you  had  gone,  then  you  could  be  in  the  same  cottage  -I  was  there  all 
three  years  that  I  was  in  the  university,  before  I  got  my  B.A. 


Undergraduate  Years,  Faculty,  Albert  Jcnks 


Riess:      Why  did  you  do  college  in  just  three  years? 

Colson:  Because  I  could.  Minnesota  had  a  system  which  I  don't  think  was  particularly  good,  but  at 
least  it  allowed  us  to  get  through  fast.  For  every  grade  point  you  had  above  C~let's  see,  a 
course  was  five  credits,  so  for  C,  you  would  get  five  grade  points.  If  you  got  a  B,  you'd  get 
ten.  If  you  got  an  A,  you  got  fifteen.  And  they  worked  it  out,  a  certain  proportion,  you  could 
then  cut  the  number  of  courses  that  you  had  to  take  if  you  had  all  these  grade  points,  and 
that  meant  that  I  could  do  it  in  three  years.  My  brother  did  it  in  three  years  too.  And  that 
meant,  again,  that  I  felt  I  had  a  chance  for  graduate  school. 

Riess:      Because  of  the  financial  part  of  it. 

Colson:  Yes.  But,  of  course,  at  the  graduate  school  I  worked  as  a  secretary  in  the  department. 

Riess:      Your  graduate  year  was  at  Minnesota. 

Colson:  Yes,  I  took  two  years  to  do  an  M.A.  at  Minnesota,  because  I  was  working  practically  full 
time. 

Riess:      Did  you  start  concentrating  right  away,  then? 

Colson:  I  think  the  spring  of  my  freshman  year.  You  had  to  do  all  sorts  of  other  things  too.  So  it  was 
either  spring  of  the  freshman  year  or  the  fall  of  the  second  year.  There  I  encountered,  again, 
a  remarkable  woman,  Ruth  Sawtell  Wallis,  who  herself  was  an  anthropologist,  a  physical 
anthropologist. 

Riess:      I  know  that  Wilson  and  Ruth  Wallis  are  important  to  the  story. 

Colson:  Yes.  The  reason  I  ended  up  as  an  anthropologist  rather  than  an  archaeologist  is  because  my 
first  chance  to  do  field  work  was  in  anthropology.  They  did  have  archaeological  summer 
schools,  field  crews  from  Minnesota,  but  they  didn't  take  women. 

Riess:      Even  if  you  had  pushed  it. 

Colson:  Even  if  I  pushed  it,  they  wouldn't  have  taken  a  woman  on  the  crew  from  Minnesota  at  that 
time. 
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Riess:      First  please  tell  me  about  your  undergraduate  work. 
Colson:  My  undergraduate  honors  thesis  was  on  the  stone  ages  of  Africa. 
Riess:      That  was  with  whom? 

Colson:  With  Albert  [E.]  Jenks.  Jenks  was  one  of  these-he  had  started  very  well,  indeed.  He  had 

done  his  original  work  in  Wisconsin  with  the  Ojibway~no,  with  the  Menomanee  [Indians]— 
on  their  wild  rice  growing.  Then  he  went  to  the  Philippines  right  after  the  U.S.  took  over  the 
Philippines,  and  worked  with  the  Bontoc  Igorot  in  northern  Luzon.  Fascinating  people.  But 
by  the  time  I  knew  him,  he  had  become  interested  in  archaeology.  And  I  think  he  really  lost 
interest  in  teaching.  So,  although  I  had  to  take  some  courses  with  him,  he  was  not,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  anybody  from  whom  I  could  leam  very  much.  But  I  had  to  do  it  in  order  to 
get  the  credits. 

Jenks  had  published  an  old-world  prehistory  chart,  and  you  had  to  buy  it  and  memorize 
it,  because  on  his  exams  you  had  to  spell  everything  the  way  he  spelled  it,  and  that  wasn't 
the  way  it  was  spelled  in  most  books.  I  remember  that  about  him.  The  only  other  thing  I 
remember  from  his  courses  was  from  the  one  on  the  Peoples  of  Europe,  and  that  was  worth 
remembering.  "The  Slavs  are  a  melancholy  people  because  they  originated  in  the  Priepet 
swamps,  where  they  lived  on  eels  and  cucumbers."  That's  it.  His  course  on  the  Peoples  of 
Europe  was  like  that.  You  can  understand  why  I  say  I  took  his  courses  because  I  had  to. 

Riess:      Sounds  like  he  had  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Slavs. 
Colson:  He  had  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  anthropology. 
Riess:      Did  something  happen? 

Colson:  I  don't  know.  I've  wondered.  Their  only  son~they  had  only  one  child,  a  boy,  who  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  went  skating~they  lived  in  St.  Paul,  and  he  went  through  the  ice  and  died.  It 
was  a  terrible  blow,  as  you  can  imagine.  Then  during  World  War  I,  he  got  involved  in 
teaching  Americanization  courses.  He  had  a  course  on  the  People  of  America,  which  he  was 
still  teaching  when  I  was  at  Minnesota,  which  was  really  Teddy  Roosevelt  warmed  over: 
We're  great,  we're  wonderful,  we're  this,  we're  that.  And  the  Peoples  of  Europe  was  very 
much  the  same  thing.  This  may  have  pulled  him  away  from  serious  scholarship.  The 
archaeology  that  he  did,  he  never  really  did  himself.  Lloyd  Wilford  did  much  of  the  work. 
Of  course,  the  publications  came  out  under  their  joint  names. 

Riess:      Did  you  read  Jenks's  work? 

Colson:  I  read  The  Bontoc  Igorot,  yes,  but  I  don't  remember  that  he  told  us  to.  It's  just  that  I  was 

interested.  For  my  honors  thesis  he  suggested  that  I  do  the  stone  ages  of  Africa.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  to  do  an  honors  thesis,  and  that  was  his  suggestion.  But,  again,  he  wasn't  interested 
in  the  result.  I'm  not  even  sure  he  really  read  it  properly. 
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Riess:      So  it  was  library  work. 


Colson:  It  was  library  work. 

Riess:      Was  that  typical  of  what  people  were  doing  for  dissertations? 

Colson:  If  you  were  a  woman,  and  doing  a  thesis  in  archaeology,  it  was  certainly  going  to  be  that 

way.    [laughs]  I  think  it  would  have  been  true  anyway,  if  I  had  done  it  under  Wallis.  I  took 
introductory  anthropology  from  Jenks.  Then  I  moved  on  and  I  took  courses  from  Wallis,  and 
although  he  wasn't  a  terribly  inspiring  teacher,  he  was  a  scholar,  you  knew  it;  he  really  gave 
you  good  value. 


Ruth  and  Wilson  Wallis,  and  Others 


Colson:  Ruth  Wallis  was  not  around  the  department  much,  but  she  stopped  in,  and  they  did  have 
students  to  their  house  now  and  then.  Wallis  was  born  in  Maryland.  He  went  to  a  small 
college  in  Pennsylvania,  and  then  was  one  of  the  early  Rhodes  scholars.  He  planned  to  do 
classics  at  Oxford,  discovered  that  he  really  wasn't  prepared  in  comparison  with  the  English 
students  who  had  done  classics  all  through  school,  but  he  heard  a  lecture.  My  memory  says 
it  was  by  Tylor,  Edward  Tylor,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  English  anthropology.  He 
started  anthropology  at  Oxford.  He'd  retired  by  the  time  Wallis  got  to  Oxford,  but  he  gave 
this  lecture,  and  Wallis  heard  it,  and  decided  he'd  do  anthropology. 

At  that  time,  Robert  Marett  was  the  Reader  in  anthropology.  There  was  nobody  with  the 
status  of  professor.  Buxton  was  also  there  I  think,  and  somebody  else.  I've  forgotten.  Wallis 
had  the  three  years  at  Oxford.  Then  he  came  back  and  did  his  Ph.D.  in  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  They  didn't  have  anthropology  there,  but  he  did  go  up  to  New 
York  and  sit  in  on  Boas's  seminar,  so  he  did  get  some  training  from  Boas.  He  did  some  work 
at  Carlisle,  the  school  for  Indians,  where  he  collected  some  folklore  from  Indian  students. 
Then  he  went  to  the  Micmac  [Indians]  up  in  Nova  Scotia.  Eventually,  years  later,  he  and 
Ruth  went  back  there  for  more  research,  and  he  wrote  his  book  on  the  Micmac.  He  had 
published  something  on  the  Micmac  based  on  his  earlier  work.  He  had  also  married.  He  got 
a  temporary  job  here  at  Berkeley,  and  when  that  ended-there  was  nothing  permanent-he 
went  to  Fresno.  I  don't  know  where  he  taught  there,  maybe  a  very  junior  college.  It  was 
when  he  was  there  that  he  wrote  articles  for  the  Fresno  paper  on  the  different  ethnic  groups 
in  Fresno. 

Riess:      The  Armenians  were  there,  I  suppose. 

Colson:  Yes,  Armenians  were  there.  And  years  and  years  later~this  was  after  I  came  to  Berkeley~an 
Armenian  who  had  grown  up  in  Fresno  arranged  for  his  articles  to  be  republished  as  a  little 
book  on  the  Armenians. 
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Riess:      Did  he  study  them  as  a  community? 

Colson:  He  asked  questions  about  them,  but  I  think  it  was  probably  about  the  background  in 

Armenia.  I  used  to  have  the  book.  Probably  I  still  have  it~maybe.  Anyway,  from  there  he 
went  to  Reed  College  and  then  to  Minnesota. 

Now,  Jenks  had  originally  been  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  Minnesota,  but  when 
they  saw  that  he  was  becoming  sort  of  dead  wood,  the  Department  of  Sociology  arranged 
for  him  to  be  excluded  into  a  department  of  anthropology.  The  university  arranged  this,  and 
hired  a  second  anthropologist.  That  was  Wallis. 

Riess:      Probably  the  only  history  of  being  kicked  upstairs  to  make  a  department. 

Colson:  At  least  that  was  what  we  students  used  to  say. 

Riess:      So  you  were  not  in  the  sociology  department  then.  It  was  truly  anthropology. 

Colson:  Truly  anthropology.  And  Jenks  and  his  assistant,  Lloyd  Wilford,  who  taught  courses  for 
Jenks  when  Jenks  went  south  every  winter— they  were  interested  in  archaeology.  Wilford 
was  an  archaeologist  who  stayed  on  at  Minnesota  for  years  after  Jenks  retired.  Got  a  regular 
post. 

Riess:      Where  was  psychology  at  Minnesota? 

Colson:  Psychology  was  in  its  own  department.  The  Wallises  were  on  very  good  terms  with  the 

sociologists,  historians,  philosophers,  and  psychologists,  and  also  with  the  biologists.  Ruth 
had  worked--after  she  did  her  degree  at  Columbia  in  physical  anthropology  she  taught  at 
Iowa  and  was  involved  in  the  Iowa  Growth  Studies  for  children,  where  they  followed 
children  through  time.  One  of  the  people  who  had  worked  on  that  project  also  came  to 
Minnesota  and  was  continuing  a  study  of  children.  Ruth  kept  in  touch  with  that. 

Riess:      Was  that  a  direction  that  women  tended  to  go,  physical  anthropology?  Were  women 
channeled  into  physical  anthropology? 

Colson:  No,  because  a  lot  of  her  contemporaries  didn't  go  that  direction.  But  Ruth  had  been  at 

Radcliffe  and  worked  with  the  physical  anthropologist  Earnest  [A.]  Hooton.  I  think  she  had 
her  first  year  at  Smith,  hated  it,  and  transferred  to  Radcliffe. 

## 

Colson:  At  one  point  she  was  set  to  work  on  the  roof~I  don't  know  how  they  did  it,  but  it  was  on  the 
roof  of  the  Peabody  Museum-boiling  the  bones  of  a  gorilla  which  had  been  sent  back  to  the 
Peabody.  They  had  to  get  all  the  meat  off  so  that  it  was  just  the  skeleton.  She  used  that 
episode  years  later  when  she  wrote  her  first  detective. 

Riess:      She  turned  to  detective  writing? 
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Colson:  She  wrote  about  five.  After  Radcliffe  she  got  a  traveling  fellowship,  and  went  to  France. 
She  and  a  friend  dug  in  a  Mesolithic  site,  an  Azilian  site  in  southern  France.  She  had  a 
wonderful  time.  Then  she  came  back  and  went  to  Columbia.  I  suppose  it  was  the  early 
training  in  physical  anthropology  under  Hooton  that  pushed  her  in  the  direction  of  physical 
anthropology.  But  she  was  a  contemporary  of  let's  see,  Margaret  Mead,  who  didn't  go  into 
physical.  And  Ruth  Benedict. 

Riess:      Did  she  have  stories  of  them  when  you  knew  her? 

Colson:  Yes,  but  I  can't  remember  now. 

Riess:      Was  Benedict  teaching  when  she  was  at  Columbia? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  she  was.  Maybe-no,  I  don't  think  so.  But  Ruth  was  never  part  of  Ruth 
Benedict's  crew. 

Riess:      Which  means  what? 

Colson:  She  just  wasn't.  There  were  some  women  students  who  were  very  close  to  Benedict  and 

Mead,  but  Ruth  wasn't.  I  think,  again,  it  may  be  because  she  was  in  physical.  Then  she  got 
this  job  at  Iowa.  Then  Wilson  Wallis's  first  wife  had  died,  and  Wilson  met  Ruth  and  decided 
immediately  he  wanted  to  marry  her.  She  once  said  she  knew  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  never  come  back  and  ask  twice,  so  she  had  to  make  up  her  mind,  and  she  did. 

Oh,  let's  see,  I  think  she  went  from  Iowa  to  Hamline  University  in  St.  Paul,  but  as  soon  as 
she  got  married-this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Depression,  I  think-she  was  not  reappointed 
the  next  year,  because  married  women  were  not  to  have  jobs.  I  think  she  thought  that 
Wilson  was  worth  it.  But  she  took  on  not  only  Wilson  but  his  two  children,  who  were 
adolescents.  Got  on  beautifully  with  the  boy  and  not  well  with  the  girl. 


Traditions,  Philosophies 


Riess:      Would  Wilson  Wallis  be  considered  in  the  Boas  tradition? 
Colson:  He  was  really  much  more  in  the  Tylor/Marett  tradition. 

Riess:      And  where  does  Raymond  Firth  fit  into  this,  and  is  this  British  anthropology  we're  talking 
about? 

Colson:  It's  an  older  form  of  British  anthropology.  Firth  comes  in  after  Malinowski  had 

revolutionized  it  pretty  much  and  turned  it  into  what  would  become  functionalism,  and  then 
structural  functionalism,  whereas  Marett  continued  on  from  Tylor  when  anthropology  was 
more  the  broad  general  philosophical  kind  of  origins  of  man  and  progress. 
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Riess:      And  this  is  the  tradition  out  of  which  you  come. 
Colson:  Yes. 
Riess:      Is  philosophy  a  good  background? 

Colson:  I'm  not  good  at  philosophy.  I  just  read  it.  I'm  interested  in  it  a  bit.  Wilson  Wallis  came  much 
more  out  of  the  English  philosophical  tradition.  He  was  not  linked  to  the  German.  So  it's 
much  more  in  the  sense  of  Locke  and  Ferguson  and  all  that,  whereas  Boas-he's  linked  with 
[Johan  Gottfried]  Herder.  Wilson  was  always  very  skeptical  about  culture  as  an  entity.  Like 
the  British,  he  thought  of  it  as~people  didn't  have  a  culture,  but  people  did  things  that  they 
had  learned,  which  was  culture. 

Riess:      You  wrote  that  Firth  "viewed  social  systems  as  the  means  men  and  women  used  to  organize 
themselves,"  whereas  Gluckman  says,  "We're  actors  rather  than  exemplars  of  a  cultural 
tradition." 

Colson:  Yes.  Whether  you  think  of  culture  as  something  that  bears  down  on  people  and  informs  their 
mind  so  that  that's  the  only  way  they  think,  or  whether  you  think  about  it  as  something  in  the 
way  of  bits  and  pieces,  which  allows  people  to  think,  make  adjustments,  question. 

Riess:      Was  it  a  debate  when  you  were  at  Minnesota? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  it  was  a  debate.  Instead,  I  think  what  we  were  really  getting  there  was  much 
more  of  an  empirical-although  when  I  went  to  Radcliffe,  Ruth  said  that  it  was  good  that  I 
was  going  to  be  at  Harvard  because  there  I  would  get  the  empiricism,  whereas  at  Minnesota 
I  had  been  getting  a  lot  of  theory. 

Riess:      What  were  the  possibilities  of  anthropology  for  you  at  Minnesota? 

Colson:  The  Wallises  told  me  quite  frankly  that  if  I  wanted  to  earn  a  living,  I  should  go  to  business 
school,  that  there  weren't  any  jobs  in  anthropology  at  this  time,  even  for  men,  and  certainly 
not  any  for  women. 

Riess:  You  have  said  that  anthropology  is  "a  field  that  undertakes  the  task  of  studying  humankind 
in  all  its  pursuits,  in  all  places,  in  all  times."  I  wonder  where  you  imagined  yourself  fitting 
into  this  picture? 

Colson:  I  think  I  thought  of  myself  more  as  being  able  to  pursue  interest  after  interest,  whether  it 
was  how  people  talked  or  thought  or  acted.  If  I  went  into  economics,  I'd  be  tied  to 
economics.  If  I  went  into  sociology,  I'd  be  tied  to  that.  Geography,  I'd  be  tied  to  that.  But  in 
anthropology  I  could  do  them  all.  I  also  could  do  history. 

Riess:      And  by  "do"  you  meant  field  work? 
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Colson:  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  field  work.  I  don't  know  that  I  wanted  to  teach  so  much.  I  was  much 
more  interested  in  learning  than  I  was  in  teaching.  I  hoped  to  make  a  living. 

Riess:      Did  you  think  of  it  as  a  solitary  pursuit? 

Colson:  No.  How  could  it  be  solitary?  Because  if  you  were  in  archaeology,  you  would  be  working 
with  others  on  a  dig,  and  if  you  were  in  social/cultural,  you'd  be  talking  to  people  and  with 
them. 


Jobs  with  the  Wallises 


Colson:  You  know,  that  was  the  period  of  the  NY  A,  the  National  Youth  Authority.  I  didn't  have  it 
my  first  year,  but  I  had  it  for  the  next  two  years.  I  think  we  could  cam-was  it  fifteen  cents 
an  hour  or  twenty  cents  an  hour?  Our  senior  year  we  could  earn  five  cents  more  than  we 
could  before  that.  I  do  remember  that.  I  was  assigned  to  the  anthropology  department.  So  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  typing  manuscripts  for  Wallis.  I  was  assigned  to  Wallis. 

And  during  that  time—yes,  I  was  still  an  undergraduate-Ruth  Wallis  hired  me  to  go  with 
her  when  she  had  a  job  measuring  children.  This  was  for  setting  the  standards  for  the  sizing 
of  children's  clothing.  We  worked  at  various  places  in  St.  Paul.  She  would  do  the 
measurement,  and  I  would  do  the  recording  of  it. 

Riess:      You  went  into  schools  to  do  this? 

Colson:  It  may  have  been  orphanages.  I've  forgotten  just  where  we  were  doing  it.  But  we-she 

measured  a  lot  of  children,  and  I  recorded  the  measurements  as  she  called  them  out.  So  I  got 
a  little  money  for  that.  I  suppose  you  can  say  that's  my  first  field  work. 

Riess:      Was  there  anything  intriguing  about  that? 

Colson:  Yes.  It  was  interesting  to  see  that  you  could  standardize  and  get  a  better  fit,  which  is  what 
they  were  doing  it  for. 

Then  Wallis  was  working  on  a  project  for  which  he  got  money,  I  think,  from  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  on  what  he  called  primitive  science,  and  he  set  me  to  work  going 
through  books  and  journals,  abstracting  any  information  I  could  find  on  what  people  thought 
about  or  knew  about  different  subjects,  like  trees  and  rocks~you  know,  geology  and  botany, 
and  so  on  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Riess:      What  kind  of  people? 
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Colson:  Around  the  world.  So  at  one  time  I  knew  where  any  name  that  appeared  in  ethnography 
should  be  spotted  more  or  less  on  the  map,  because  I  excerpted  it,  and  put  the  name  of  the 
group,  and  put  the  name  of  the  source,  and  then  copied  out  the  information. 

Riess:      And  there  were  good  ethnographic  references? 

Colson:  No,  it  was  pretty  bad,  but  we  tried  to  pull  it  all  together  and  see  what  was  known. 


Peabodv  Museum  Work,  Summer  1938 


Riess:      What  came  out  of  all  of  that? 

Colson:  Well,  let's  see.  The  year  I  graduated  from  Minnesota  with  a  B.A.,  Wallis  had  money  and  he 
sent  me  to  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  to  go  through  the  books  and  journals  there,  because 
they  had  a  lot  more  than  the  Minnesota  library  did.  The  next  year,  after  I  had  done  the 
summer  field  school  here,  in  Ukiah~for  the  next  month  I  stayed  in  Berkeley  and  worked  in 
the  University  of  California  library,  doing  the  same  kind  of  abstracting.  Eventually,  a  couple 
of  manuscripts  were  written  up.  I  think  a  copy  of  one  of  them  is  here  in  the  Berkeley  library, 
but  it  never  got  published. 

Riess:      So,  primitive  people. 

Colson:  Yes.  In  those  days  they  talked  about  primitive  people  and  primitive  science  and  primitive 
this  and  primitive  that. 

Riess:      How  primitive?  Were  American  Indians  considered  to  be  primitive? 

Colson:  Yes,  they  were,  and  so  were  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  Anything.  And,  of  course, 
English  folklore  could  be  included  too. 

Riess:     Did  you  have  from  him  a  systematic  way  of  doing  this  listing,  or  did  you  create  it  yourself? 

Colson:  No,  he  showed  me.  I  don't  think  his  was  as  systematic  as  it  could  have  been.  Then,  when  I 
was  the  secretary  and  also  a  graduate  student  in  the  department,  Walter  Cline  had  come,  and 
he  was  working  up  a  course  on  Japan,  China,  and  Mongolia.  He  put  me  to  work  abstracting 
stuff  for  his  course,  and  he  had  a  more  systematic  way  of  having  it  recorded.  He  made  out 
slips,  and  gave  me  the  things  that  he  wanted  to  talk  about,  such  as  metallurgy  or  social 
organization  or  this  and  that,  and  I  would  pull  the  material  out  of  different  books  for  him. 

Riess:     That  would  become  his  lecture  notes? 

Colson:  Yes.  He'd  create  them.  He  was  a  good  teacher.  Indeed,  when  I  got  to  Radcliffe,  to  Harvard,  I 
felt  I  had  gotten  much  better  training  at  Minnesota  than  I  did  at  Harvard. 
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Riess:      So  learning  to  type  was  a  good  thing. 

Colson:  Yes.  And  also,  of  course,  shorthand.  On  the  other  hand,  shorthand  was  a  disadvantage  later 
on. 

Riess:      Why? 

Colson:  Instead  of  laboriously  taking  notes  in  a  language,  it's  so  much  easier  to  translate  or  to  have 
somebody  translate  and  to  take  it  in  shorthand,  in  English.  So  I  didn't  have  the  texts  that 
some  anthropologists  got. 

Riess:      Did  you  stay  at  Minnesota  or  in  Minneapolis  for  the  summers  and  work? 

Colson:  No,  I  went  back  to  Wadena  when  I  was  an  undergraduate.  There  weren't  any  jobs.  After  my 
first  year  I  went  home,  and  again  I  helped  my  father  as  secretary.  The  second  year,  I  went 
home  and  worked  as  secretary.  After  the  third  year,  of  course,  I  went  to  Peabody  and  did  the 
abstracting  for  Wallis's  primitive  science. 

Riess:      That  summer  at  the  Peabody,  did  you  meet  anthropologists? 

Colson:  I  made  a  couple  of  friends  who  were  working  in  the  library.  I  didn't  meet  the 

anthropologists.  But  my  freshman  roommate  at  Minnesota  had  come  from  a  place  right  next 
to  Cambridge.  She  had  not  come  back  to  school  after  her  first  year.  She  was  working  in 
Boston  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  her  that  summer. 

Riess:      And  where  did  you  live? 

Colson:  I  lived  in  a  rooming  house  not  very  far  from  Peabody  Museum. 

Riess:      Your  ability  to  just  settle  down  anyplace  and  do  a  job,  that  flexibility  I  think  is  quite 

impressive~or  maybe  not  flexibility,  but  the  ability  of  sort  of  get  it  together.  Whether  here 
or  in  Africa. 

Colson:  As  soon  as  you're  in  a  rut,  you're  comfortable. 

Riess:     But  you've  never  been  in  a  rut. 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  I  get  into  a  rut  very  quickly. 

Riess:      You've  gone  through  your  life  with  no  marital  encumbrances.  Was  that  a  decision? 

Colson:  Oh,  I  think  it  just  grew  on  me. 

Riess:     Because  at  some  point,  with  the  life  that  you  chose  you  couldn't  have  been  anything  other 
than  single. 
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Colson:  Well,  that's  what  I  have  told  the  Gwembe  people.  They  don't  really  believe  it. 
Riess:     They  worry  about  that? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  They  think  that  a  proper  woman  ought  to  have  been  married  and  had— well,  if  she 
didn't  get  married  at  least  have  had  children. 

Aginsky  Field  School,  Porno  Indians,  California,  Summer  1939 

[Interview  2:  December  7,  2000]  ## 

Riess:     I'd  like  to  know  about  the  field  school  tradition. 

Colson:  It  was  fairly  common  in  the  1930s.  People  from  Columbia  and  Barnard  had  run  one,  well 
before  the  Aginskys  [Burt  W.  and  Ethel  G.].  And,  of  course,  afterwards  they  were  very 
common.  There  was  the  famous  one  in  Chiapas,  run  from  Harvard  and  Stanford,  where  a 
great  many  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  had  a  chance  to  get  experience  doing  field 
work. 

Riess:      Does  it  mean  that  whoever  is  running  the  school  gets  it  set  up  so  that  the  group  that  you're 
studying  are  already  amenable? 

Colson:  I  don't  know.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  Aginskys,  they  had  worked  among  the  Pomo  earlier,  I 
think  about  1936,  and  then  they  just  landed  us  in  town~they'd  arranged  to  rent  the  house. 
Then  we  kept  coming  back  additional  summers.  I  don't  think  they'd  made  any  special 
arrangements  with  the  town.  They  knew  people  in  the  Indian  Service,  who  were  stationed 
near  there,  and  they  knew  people  on  the  rancherias,  and  they  just  took  us  out  and  introduced 
us. 


Riess:      So  you  were  not  living  among  them? 


Colson:  No,  we  were  living  in  town.  One  of  the  people  that  first  year  stayed  on  over  the  winter  and 
lived  on  the  rancheria  part  of  the  time  and  then  later  came  back  and  spent  another  year 
there,  and  I  think  lived  partly  on  one  of  the  rancherias.  But  the  rest  of  us  always  lived  in 
town.  We'd  rent  a  house.  Perhaps  there  would  be  a  tent  for  other  accommodation.  And  the 
Aginskys,  at  least  after  that  first  year,  had  a  trailer  house  in  which  they  lived. 

Riess:      Did  they  haul  that  back  and  forth,  from  Minnesota? 

Colson:  No,  no.  Burt  Aginsky  was  at  New  York  University  when  he  planned  this,  and  it  was  while 
we  were  in  Ukiah  that  first  summer  that  Ethel  heard  she  had  gotten  an  appointment  at 
Hunter  College.  Later  on,  after  the  war,  he  went  to  City  College,  and  it  would  have  been 
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from  City  College  that  he  brought  people  the  last  time  or  two  to  Ukiah,  but  that  was  well 
after  the  war. 

Riess:      Did  Minnesota  contract  with  them? 

Colson:  No.  What  happened  was  that  apparently  Aginsky  had  set  the  school  up  and  they  sent  a 
notice  around.  Wilson  Wallis  said  to  me  one  day,  "You  know,  I  think  I  can  get  you  a 
fellowship  with  the  Aginskys  to  do  this,  if  you'd  like  it."  I  said,  "I  would  very  much,"  and  so 
he  wrote  to  the  Aginskys.  I  think  he  may  have  known  about  the  Aginskys  because  I  think 
Burt  applied  for  a  job  at  Minnesota  when  the  department  was  able  to  add  two  additional 
positions  after  Jenks  retired.  But  he  didn't  get  it.  Instead,  they  appointed  Walter  Cline  and 
David  Mandelbaum.  David  later  was  here,  at  Berkeley.. 

Riess:      The  people  who  were  at  the  field  school  were  not  just  anthropologists. 
Colson:  No.  Let's  see,  Turk  Wilson  and  myself,  that  first  year—we  were  anthropologists. 
Riess:      Turk? 

Colson:  Birkbeck  Wilson  his  name  was,  but  his  nickname  was  Turk.  He  was  teaching  at  City 

College,  I  think.  He  didn't  have  his  Ph.D.  Then  Alice  Gustav-she  was  in  psychology  at 
NYU.  Abra  Lloyd  I  think  was  at  NYU;  I  don't  know  what  her  field  was.  Fred  Robbins  was 
in  literature,  I  think  at  Columbia.  Charlie  Churchill  was  in  sociology,  and  he  was  teaching 
someplace  in  New  Jersey.  Bill  Henderson  was  in  sociology;  he'd  been  at  Pittsburgh,  and  he 
transferred  then,  I  think,  to  NYU  after  that  summer.  And  Al  Parsell  was  in  sociology  at 
Syracuse. 

Riess:      How  did  they  run  the  school,  and  how  did  they  use  you  all  in  your  specialties? 

Colson:  What  they  did  was  to  give  us  lectures  for  about  two  hours  each  day.  Ethel,  who  had  done 
linguistics  at  Columbia  under  Boas,  gave  us  some  basic  training  in  linguistics,  especially  to 
hear  sounds  so  that  we  could  record.  Burt  gave  us  basic  lectures  on  ideas  he  was  developing 
about  anthropology  and  social  theory.  They  had  told  us  all  to  read  a  couple  of  books.  One  I 
think  was  the  Herskovitz,  Redfield,  Malinowski  book  on  acculturation.  Another  book  was 
by  a  woman  sociologist  on  the  methodology  of  social  research. 

Then  they  took  us  out  as  a  group  and  carried  out  interviews  with  people  they  knew. 
When  we  came  back,  they  made  us  show  our  field  notes,  and  told  us  what  we  ought  to  have 
looked  at  as  well,  reminded  us  of  things  that  we  missed,  such  as  we  were  taking  down  words 
instead  of  watching  what  was  going  on  around  us,  and  how  people  were  handling  questions, 
and  so  on.  They  taught  us  to  put  in  our  questions  as  well  as  answers. 

Then,  after  a  couple  of  such  times,  they  broke  us  up  in  terms  of  what  we  thought  we'd 
like  to  work  on.  They  found  us  people  with  whom  to  work.  We  were  supposed  to  work  in 
town  as  well  as  with  people  on  the  rancherias.  They  were  thinking  in  terms  of  something 
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like  a  Middletown  study  or  the  kind  of  study  that  Lloyd  Warner  was  carrying  on  at  that  point 
in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 

Riess:     Lloyd  Warner? 

Colson:  Yes.  William  Lloyd  Warner.  He  was  working  out  of  Harvard  with  quite  a  few  other  people. 
They  were  doing  a  study  of  a  New  England  town,  Newburyport,  north  of  Boston.  Their 
work  came  out  in  a  series  called  The  Yankee  City  series. 

Riess:      This  tradition  of  community  studies.  Where  is  that  coming  from? 

Colson:  The  Lynds  [Robert  A.  and  Helen  M.],  who  were  sociologists,  had  done  a  study  in  the  1920s 
-I  think  it  came  out  around  1928-called  Middletown,  which  looked  at  a  small  American 
city.  But  there  was  also  work  going  on  in  Chicago  by  the  Burgess  and  Park  school,  looking 
at  different  aspects  of  the  Chicago  scene.  And  then  there  was  work  in  rural  sociology 
looking  at  communities. 

I  suppose  it  was  coming  out  of  the  idea  of  treating  a  city  or  a  town  as  you  would  do  an 
exhaustive  study  of  any  group. 

Riess:      When  you  say  "record,"  you  mean  hand  notes. 

Colson:  Yes.  Tape  recorders  were  complex,  heavy,  and  mostly  you  didn't  use  them  except  for  special 
things  like  recording  music. 

Riess:      Your  system  for  recording  language,  was  it  peculiar  to  the  Aginskys? 

Colson:  It  was  the  system,  I  think,  that  had  been  worked  out  by  Boas,  modified  by  Edward  Sapir,  so 
it  was  standard  by  that  time. 

Riess:     You  have  elsewhere  said  that  the  Aginskys'  field  school  was  particularly  unusual  in  that 
there  was  no  scapegoating  of  the  students. 

Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:     What  do  you  mean? 

Colson:  According  to  the  folklore  about  field  schools,  usually  one  person  began  to  get  picked  on. 
That  took  some  of  the  stress  off  whoever  was  in  charge  of  the  field  school.  It  could  be 
devastating  for  whoever  was  chosen  as  the  one  to  be  picked  on. 

Riess:     What  would  be  the  stress? 

Colson:  There's  a  lot  of  stress.  When  strangers  come  together,  live  together  in  a  very  intensive 
experience,  all  of  them  uncertain  about  what  they're  doing,  it's  very  easy  to  turn  your 
feelings  of  frustration  onto  somebody  else. 
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Riess:      And  it  might  be  the  leader? 

Colson:  Sometimes  it's  the  leader.  But  sometimes  it's  deflected  upon  somebody  who's  within  the 
group,  itself.  It's  all  part  of  the  sociodynamics  of  group  formation.  Incidentally,  probably 
Kurt  Lewin,  who  was  very  important  at  that  time,  had  something  to  say  about  it  in  his  Social 
Dynamics.  He  was  not  an  anthropologist;  he  was,  I  suppose,  a  social  psychologist. 

Riess:      Is  it  the  same  as  pecking  order? 

Colson:  No,  pecking  order  is  simply  to  establish  dominance,  it  isn't  necessarily  a  hostility.  I  assume 
a  pecking  order-once  you  accept  your  place  within  it,  it  settles  down,  whereas  the 
scapegoat  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  aggression,  no  matter  what  he  or  she  does. 

Riess:      Have  you  seen  it  in  other  situations  since  then? 

Colson:  Oh,  it's  very  common,  at  least  for  anybody  who  moves  into  a  position  of  authority,  to 
suddenly  find  that  friendly  relationships  are  not  as  friendly.  The  chair  of  a  department 
frequently  finds  it  difficult.  Whoever  becomes  the  director  of  an  institute  is  likely  to  find 
people  suddenly  begin  to  be  critical  in  a  fashion  that  is  surprising  to  the  person  who  moves 
up. 

Riess:      So  it  doesn't  require  that  one  be  in  a  different  culture. 

Colson:  It  doesn't  require  that,  no,  but  it's  probably  intensified  when  you  get  a  group  all  pulled 
together  in  an  intense  situation,  where  they  have  to  socialize. 


Life  Histories 


Riess:      What  choices  did  you  have  at  the  field  school  about  what  you  were  doing,  and  how  did  you 
land  on  the  life  histories? 

Colson:  I  didn't.  I  started  out  saying  that  I  wanted  to  do  a  study  of  Pomo  women  and  what  was  called 
acculturation.  Acculturation  was  a  great  thing  in  1938.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  begun  to 
have  an  interest  in  life  histories  because,  again,  culture  and  personality  was  important  at  the 
time,  and  people  were  experimenting  with  life  histories.  But  one  of  the  things  the  Aginskys 
had  everybody  do  during  that  summer  was  a  brief  life  history,  whatever  else  you  were 
doing,  and  so  I  did  one  and  found  I  was  interested  in  it  and  wanted  to  go  on  with  it 
afterwards.  But  I  wrote  my  M.A.  thesis  after  that  first  summer,  and  that  was  on  the 
acculturation  of  Pomo  women. 

The  second  and  third  summers  I  continued  to  work,  this  time  with  additional  women, 
collecting  life  history  material,  and  that  eventually  became  The  Life  Histories  of  Three 
Pomo  Women.  While  I  was  at  Radcliffe,  I  took  reading  courses  with  [Clyde]  Kluckhohn  on 
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life  histories,  and  also  attended  a  seminar  taught  by  Gordon  [W.]  Allport  on  life  histories- 
he  was  in  psychology.  And  when  I  went  to  Neah  Bay  to  do  my  Ph.D.  dissertation,  I  planned 
to  use  life  histories  as  a  basic  technique  for  obtaining  data  on  the  way  in  which  culture 
changed  through  time,  trying  to  see  what  was  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
But  that  didn't  work  out. 

Riess:      You  said,  "Acculturation  was  a  great  thing  then  in  1938."  It's  no  longer  a  great  thing? 

Colson:  The  word  has  now  become  part  of  the  language,  and  people  talk  about  it.  But  I  lost  interest 
in  it  because  I  also  lost  interest  in  culture  after  Neah  Bay. 

Riess:      Acculturation  in  the  case  of  the  Porno  would  be  how  they  learned  to  live  in  town  or 
something? 

Colson:  Not  necessarily.  It  would  be  how  Porno  culture  changed.  Somehow  the  acculturation 

literature  very  often  got-the  ideas  got  divorced  from  the  people  who  were  doing  things,  and 
it  would  be  treated  more  or  less  as  though  there  were  a  lot  of  different  traits  floating  around 
and  some  got  adopted,  and  how  did  it  fit  in,  and  this  and  that,  and  how  did  it  affect  another 
trait,  rather  than  how  did  it  affect  people. 


Reading  in  Psychology 

Riess:      Whom  did  you  study  psychology  with  and  where? 
Colson:  Well,  with  Kluckhohn  and  the  reading  course. 
Riess:      At  Minnesota? 

Colson:  In  Minnesota,  no,  although  my  second  year  I  took  the  introductory  psychology  course. 

David  Mandelbaum  had  come  from  Yale,  where  he  had  worked  with  [Edward]  Sapir,  who 
had  become  very  interested  in  personality  and  culture.  David  had  also  gone  down  to  New 
York  to  attend  the  seminars  that  Alexander  Kardiner  and  [Ralph]  Linton  were  running 
together:  Linton,  as  an  anthropologist,  and  Kardiner,  as  a  psychoanalyst,  in  which  they  were 
trying  to  see  if  they  could  psychoanalyze  cultures.  The  Aginskys  also  attended  those 
seminars,  and  so  did  Clyde  Kluckhohn. 

The  first  volume,  I  think,  came  out  from  that  seminar  just  about  that  time,  the  Kardiner 
and  Linton— Fve  forgotten  what  it  was  called.  But  it  included  introductions  by  them,  and 
then  chapters  working  through  of  accounts  of  different  cultures:  Cora  du  Bois  on  the  Alor, 
Linton  on  the  Marquesas,  and,  I  think,  a  group  in  Madagascar.  Somebody  else's~I  think 
maybe  Hoebel  on  the  Cheyenne. 

Riess:      This  sounds  like  an  interesting  new  way  of  looking  at  anthropology. 
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Colson:  It  was.  It  was  exciting.  Later  I  decided  it  wasn't  for  me,  it  was  something  else  again.  But  I 
think  probably  young  people  are  always  very  interested  in  trying  to  understand  what  makes 
people  tick,  and  with  this  link-up  to  psychoanalysis,  it  was  very  interesting  for  young 
people,  who  were  sorting  themselves  out. 


More  on  Life  Histories,  Insights 


Riess:      When  you  were  doing  the  life  histories,  did  you  find  yourself  asking  psychologically 
oriented  questions? 

Colson:  I  doubt  it. 

Riess:     You  wouldn't  ask  questions  about,  "How  did  you  feel  about—?" 

Colson:  Oh,  yes,  but  that  doesn't  get  you  very  far.  People  either  volunteer  that,  or  they're  not  able  to 
answer  it.  The  usual  answer,  if  you  put  that  to  a  Tonga,  would  be,  "My  heart  told  me  to  do 
that."  And  that's  where  you'd  be.  Feeling  questions  aren't  very  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  listen  to  them,  you  can  hear  the  emotion  of  the  things  that  they  want  to  talk  about.  They 
tell  you  something  about  what  is  important  to  them. 

Riess:     Does  empathy  draw  them  out,  reiterating  their  statement  kind  of  empathy? 

Colson:  If  they're  interested  in  it,  they're  interested  in  it,  and  they  find  somebody  who  wants  to 

listen.  Of  course,  with  the  Pomo  they  were  also  being  paid.  The  standard  rate  in  those  days, 
I  think,  was  twenty  cents  an  hour  to  act  as  an  informant. 

Riess:      Well,  I  won't  express  surprise  because  I  know  I've  worked  for  fifty  cents  an  hour,  in  my  day, 
happily. 

Colson:  And  I  was  working  for  twenty  cents  an  hour  at  Minnesota,  for  NYA. 
Riess:     Yes.  Did  you  feel  gifted  at  doing  the  life  histories? 

Colson:  I  was  interested  in  them,  but  I  realized  at  Neah  Bay  that  I  was  not  really  technically 
qualified,  nor  terribly  interested  anymore  in  doing  it. 

Riess:     Were  you  frustrated  by  the  stricture  on  "brief  life  histories.  Did  you  find  yourself  wanting 
to  go  further  into  things  with  the  Pomo? 

Colson:  Well,  in  two  or  three  summers  I  think  I  did  go  deeper.  At  least  I  found  out  that  each  of  these 
women  was  very  different.  The  one  who  was  most  interesting  I  had  the  briefest  time  with. 
She  really  was  the  most  intelligent  and  put  together  of  the  three,  a  really  remarkable  woman. 
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Riess:     "Put  together"~is  that  a  psychological  term? 

Colson:  That's,  for  me,  a  psychological  term.  She  had  thought  things  through  for  herself. 
Riess:     Did  you  get  good  feedback  from  the  Aginskys  about  your  work? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  They  did  that  for  all  of  us.  They  were  interested  in  what  we  were  doing  and  told  us 
what  we  should  be  doing  that  we  weren't  doing,  and  they  looked  at  the  field  notes  as  we 
typed  them  up  every  night,  and  discussed  them  with  us,  suggested  questions  that  we  might 
have  asked,  asked  us  where  we  felt  we  were  going.  Yes,  we  had  good  input,  they  were  very 
good  teachers. 

Riess:      The  fact  that  you  were  there  for  three  years  in  a  row-does  it  make  it  some  kind  of  a  long- 
term  study? 

Colson:  Possibly,  but  I  was  also  very  fond  of  the  Aginskys,  and  I  enjoyed  being  with  them  in  the 

summer  school.  They  arranged  for  me  to  come  back  the  second  and  third  year.  I  don't  know 
that  anybody  else  much  wanted  to  come  back.  Turk  did,  and  Al  of  course  did,  because  he 
stayed  over  that  first  year,  so  instead  of  a  second  year,  he  came  back  for  the  third.  The  three 
of  us  were  there  the  three  summers. 

Riess:     What  did  the  literature  people  find?  Do  you  remember? 

Colson:  That  was  what  Freddie  worked  on.  He  was  an  undergraduate.  But  I  can't  remember  what  he 
worked  on.  Turk  worked  on  ritual.  Alice-she  did  something  on  women,  and  so  did  Abra, 
but  Abra  worked  on  women  and  their  work  experience  outside  of  town. 

Riess:      Is  this  a  group  that  you  are  still  in  touch  with,  or  are  you  just  remembering  their  names? 

Colson:  I'm  just  remembering  their  names.  I  stayed  in  touch  for  years  with  Alice,  but  I  lost  touch,  oh, 
probably  about  thirty  years  ago.  Didn't  get  an  answer  one  year.  And  Burt  didn't  know  where 
she  was.  Al  died  about  six  years  ago,  and  Turk  died  in  '46. 

Riess:     Did  the  Aginskys  publish  all  of  those  brief  life  histories  together? 

Colson:  No. 

Riess:      Or  was  that  just  an  exercise? 

Colson:  It  was  just  an  exercise.  All  this  material  has  been  turned  over  and  is  now  in  Willits  at  the 
museum  there.  Al  Parsell  years  later  wrote  up  some  of  his  stuff,  though  I  think  a  lot  of  it 
comes  from  that  first  summer,  as  a  slightly  fictionalized  account.  They  just  sent  the 
manuscript  down  from  the  Mendocino  County  Museum  for  me  to  read  and  critique,  and  I 
sent  it  back.  So  I've  been  reminded  of  a  lot  of  it  recently. 

Riess:      And  California?  This  was  your  first  visit? 
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Colson:  It  was  my  first  visit  to  California. 
Riess:      And  how  did  it  strike  you? 

Colson:  I  loved  the  brown  hills.  It  was  very  nice  being  able  to  leave  our  stuff  out  on  the  balcony.  The 
first  house  we  stayed  in  had  a  balcony,  and  we  could  leave  things  out  on  the  balcony 
overnight.  We  knew  it  wouldn't  rain,  I  remember.  As  a  break  we  came  down  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  Treasure  Island.  And  we  were  introduced  to  the  people  in  the  department  here  at 
Berkeley.  We  were  introduced  to  Kroeber  and  to  Lowie  and  to  [Edward  W.]  Gifford. 

Riess:      Was  there  any  interchange? 
Colson:  No,  not  really. 

Oh,  yes,  people  would  stop  up  to  see  us.  Herbert  Spinden.  I'd  forgotten  all  about  this,  but 
there  was  a  photograph  of  him  in  the  manuscript  they  sent  me  from  Willits,  and  he  visited  us 
one  day.  He  wrote  about  Maya  in  Central  America.  Then  Loeb,  Cannibal  Loeb  was  his 
nickname,  visited  us  overnight,  I  think.  He  had  worked  among  the  Porno  back  in  the 
twenties  and  published  a  volume  in  Kroeber's  Indians  of  California  series.  Abe  [Abraham] 
Halpern  came  down.  He  was  doing  linguistic  work  among  the  Porno  at  the  time.  Later  on  he 
married  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  so  we  stayed  in  touch. 

Riess:      Kroeber  didn't  have  a  field  school,  though. 

Colson:  No.  And  according  to  George  Foster,  he  sent  them  out,  telling  them  to  take  a  good  notebook 
and  a  pen. 

Riess:      Yes,  a  steno  pad. 

I  asked  you  whether  you  had  been  reading  in  Freud. 

Colson:  Everybody  read  in  Freud,  so  I  read  in  Freud  at  Minnesota.  We  all  analyzed  each  other.  That 
was  what  one  did  in  those  days,  sitting  around,  as  a  sort  of  parlor  game.  But  when  I  went  to 
Radcliffe,  I  did  two  reading  courses.  One  was  with  Irving  Child  in  psychology.  It  was  social 
psychology.  He  had  actually  done  a  kind  of  ethnographic  study  of  Italians  in  New  Haven. 
But  either  with  him  or  with  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  with  whom  I  was  reading  life  histories,  I  read 
quite  a  lot  of  Freud,  [Carl  Gustav]  Jung,  [Alfred]  Adler,  the  neo-Freudians:  Karen  Homey, 
Franz  Alexander. 

Riess:     Well,  that's  pretty  thorough.  Does  that  mean  that  you  were  drawn  to  that? 

Colson:  No.  If  one  was  going  to  do  life  histories  in  those  days  it  was  assumed  you  had  to  know 

something  about  psychoanalysis  and  psychology.  I  also  read  some  other  psychology  with 
Child.  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was  now,  but  I  remember  reading  it.  Then  I  did  one  term  in  a 
seminar  with  Gordon  Allport,  on  life  histories.  He  was  in  psychology.  Let's  see.  I  think  at 
that  time  John  Bollard's  introduction  to  doing  life  histories  had  just  come  out.  Dollard  was, 
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again,  a  social  psychologist,  I  think,  but  he  had  also  just  published  a  study  of  a  Southern 
community. 

Riess:      Are  these  two  separate  directions:  life  histories  and  community  studies? 

Colson:  Both  things  were  going  on-people  weren't  highly  specialized  at  that  time.  You  were 
supposed  to  do  everything. 

Riess:     Was  the  interest  in  life  histories  a  particularly  American  enterprise? 

Colson:  Probably  more  American.  I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  life  histories  then  published.  Walter  Dyk 
had  done  Son  of  Old  Man  Hat.  Clellan  [S.]  Ford  was  doing  Smoke  from  These  Fires.  Son  of 
Old  Man  Hat  was  about  the  Navaho.  Smoke  from  These  Fires  was  Kwakiutl.  The  Leightons 
[Alexander  and  Dorothea] -by  the  time  I  finished  the  third  summer  with  the  Porno  they  were 
working  on  additional  Navaho  life  histories  but  hadn't  yet  published.  Ruth  Underbill  had 
published  her  life  history  of  a  Papago  woman.  Michaelson  had  done  a  few  short  life 
histories  on,  I  think,  the  Menominee.  So  I  wasn't  pioneering. 

But  I  can't  think-there  was  one  volume  including  accounts,  I  think,  often  Africans, 
which  had  come  out  from  England.  Audrey  Richards  had  an  article  in  that.  But  the  interest 
in  psychology  was  certainly  there.  Malinowski  had  been  interested  in  Freud. 

Riess:      Just  what  was  the  psychological  aspect  to  the  life  histories? 

Colson:  It  was  to  try  and  see,  for  instance,  how  the  myths,  the  stories,  and  various  other  things 
reflected  the  way  in  which  people  had  been  brought  up,  the  child  training  and  so  on. 

Riess:     It  does  seem  like  a  work  for  young  people  to  do.  It's  a  kind  of  a  self-training. 

Colson:  And  it  was  easier,  in  a  way,  than  to  do  another  kind  of  study,  because  you  had  one  thing  to 
focus  on,  one  person  to  focus  on. 

Incidentally,  it  also  linked  up  to  something  else  which  was  going  on  in  American 
anthropology  at  that  time.  Sapir  had  just  published  some  very  important  articles.  One  was 
"Culture:  Genuine  and  Spurious,"  in  which  he  had  shown  that  the  idea  of  "a  culture"  as 
associated  with  a  group  of  people  didn't  hold  water,  and  all  you  could  really  speak  about 
was  the  culture  of  "a  person." 

Riess:     Well,  these  sound  like  coffee  house  conversation  in  some  way. 

Colson:  But  it  was  important  in  terms  of  how  you  wrote  things  up,  how  you  perceived  what  you 
were  doing. 
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More  on  Reading,  Breadth 


Colson:  Also  remember,  at  that  time  much  less  was  being  published,  and  you  could  read,  therefore, 
very  extensively.  We  were  expected  to.  At  Minnesota,  for  my  M.A.,  I  didn't  have  to  read 
that  extensively,  but  it  was  assumed  that  I  would  be  reading  in  sociology  as  well  as 
anthropology. 

## 

Colson:  Radcliffe  in  those  days~we  were  held  to  the  same  standards  as  the  Harvard  students,  and  of 
course  our  faculty  were  all  Harvard  faculty.  There  was  no  faculty  at  Radcliffe.  We  had  to  be 
prepared  in  physical  anthropology,  cultural  anthropology,  and  archaeology,  and  then  we 
also  had  to  be  prepared  in  North  American  archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  and  cultural 
ethnography.  And  we  had  to  know  the  pre-history  of  Europe.  It  didn't  matter  what  else  we 
did.  Then  we  had  to  have  two  other  ethnographic  areas  that  we  were  prepared  to  answer 
questions  on  for  our  orals. 

I  chose  Africa  because  I'd  had  a  good  course  on  Africa  with  Walter  Cline  at  Minnesota.  I 
took  South  America  as  the  other  area  on  the  grounds  that  very  little  had  been  done  on  South 
American  ethnography.  Therefore  there  wasn't  as  much  to  read  as  if  I  had  chosen  Oceania, 
though  I  could  have  done  Oceania  because  I'd  had  a  good  seminar  on  Oceania  at  Minnesota. 

Riess:      You  said  in  1989  that  students  loved  anthropology  because  "it  seemed  to  provide  a  powerful 
critique  of  the  world  as  we  knew  it,  particularly  of  the  social  rules  that  confined  us."1 

Colson:  Yes.  As  soon  as  you  saw  that  the  same  things  were  happening  elsewhere~you  could  look  at 
them  and  see  their  consequences~you  could  begin  to  think  about  what  it  was  that  you, 
yourself,  were  doing,  which  has  always  been,  I  think,  the  appeal  of  anthropology  in  general, 
that  it  gives  you  another  standard  from  which  to  inspect  your  own  life  and  what's  going  on 
around  you. 

Riess:      Can  you  tell  me  about  some  kinds  of  insights  about  your  own  self  and  your  upbringing? 

Colson:  For  instance,  looking  at  it  you  didn't  have  to  accept  everything  that  you  were  taught  in 

Sunday  School.  It  gave  you  a  way  of  examining  the  economic  system;  it  didn't  have  to  be 
that  way.  You  could  see  that  these  things  were  created;  they  weren't  God-given,  and  that 
made  an  enormous  difference.  If  you  came  to  terms  with  them,  you  did  so  not  because  you 
had  to  but  because  you  could  understand  what  they  were  and  you  said  okay,  it's  good 
enough  and  I'll  get  along  with  it. 


Riess:      But  it  didn't  turn  you  into  a  rebel. 


Elizabeth  Colson,  "Overview,"  Annual  Review  of  Anthropology,  1989  [see  Appendices]. 
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Colson:  It  could,  but  it  could  also  turn  you  into  a  nonconformist.  If  you  conformed,  it  was  because 
this  was  the  easiest  and  it  allowed  you  to  get  on  with  other  things  that  were  important  to 
you. 

Riess:     I  guess  I'm  trying  to  extract  a  moment  from  you. 

Colson:  I  can't-look,  this  is  sixty  years  ago  and  more.  That  I  can  remember  this  much  is  a  miracle. 


Durkheim.  Looking  at  Social  Forces 


Riess:      Who  was  [Emile]  Durkheim,  and  what  was  the  influence  on  you  of  Durkheim? 

Colson:  Durkheim  was  a  sociologist  in  France,  active  from  about  the  1870s  to  about  1918.  He  wrote 
one  book  called-let's  see,  The  Elementary  Forms  of  Religious  Life  is  perhaps  one  of  his  best 
known.  He  also  wrote  one  on  suicide.  He  wrote--oh,  goodness,  any  number  of  things.  But  he 
set  out  to  try  to  understand  why  it  was  that  people  believed  certain  things,  acted  in  certain 
ways.  He  developed  this  idea  that  it  was  because  of  membership  within  a  social  group,  that 
this  created  certain  kinds  offerees  that  led  to  the  creation  of  certain  kinds  of  ideas  and 
explanation  of  what  was  happening.  So  society  becomes  the  force  that  is  creative,  rather 
than  God,  for  instance. 

Initially  I  could  not  understand  what  Durkheim  was  about.  Found  him  very  difficult  and 
unrewarding,  as  many  young  people  do,  especially  in  the  United  States,  because  we're 
brought  up  to  believe  that  culture  is  important  and  we  can  change  that,  whereas  society  is 
the  sort  of  a  master  concept  in  Europe,  including  Britain.  Society  is  what  surrounds  you  as 
group  pressure.  Remember,  there  was  a  lot  of  work  being  done  in  Europe  at  that  point  in 
time,  trying  to  understand  social  forces.  For  instance,  [Karl]  Marx,  who's  probably  more 
familiar  to  you  than  Durkheim. 

Anyway,  the  summer  after  I  got  my  Ph.D.,  actually,  I  was  home,  and  I  read  one  of 
[Honore  de]  Balzac's  books,  The  Country  Doctor,  which  was  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  somebody  trying  to  understand  what  had  happened  as  a  consequence  of  the  French 
Revolution.  What  could  be  changed  and  what  couldn't  be  changed,  the  social  forces  at  work. 
One  of  the  things  that  the  revolutionaries  had  tried  to  do  was  change  the  calendar.  And,  of 
course,  they'd  also  changed  the  measurement  system.  They  changed  the  money  system. 
They'd  done  this,  and  this,  and  that.  And  why  were  they  able  to  do  it?  Why  was  it  so 
difficult?  What  were  the  forces  against  innovation? 

Durkheim  is  writing  in  the  period  after  1870,  when  France  had  just  been  through  military 
defeat  and  the  attempt  to  establish  the  Paris  commune.  He  was  very  much  in  the  socialist 
tradition  of  trying  to  reform  humanity  and  trying  to  understand  why  it  was  that  people  had 
these  beliefs,  which  they  regarded  as  facts  of  nature,  which  were  not  to  be  changed,  rather 
than  as  things  that  humans  had  created  and  could  change. 
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Riess:     It  sounds  like  some  of  the  most  interesting  thinking  was  coming  from  Europe. 

Colson:  Yes,  and  in  the  thirties,  of  course,  the  United  States  was  being  exposed,  more  than  it  had 
been  earlier,  to  European  thought  because  we  were  getting  people  coming  over  from 
Germany,  like  Kurt  Lewin  and  the  people  of  the  Frankfurt  school:  Adomo,  Horkimer,  and 
so  on,  who  brought  in  the  ideas  of  Walter  Benjamin  and  all  that. 

Riess:      Were  you  prepared  to  read  in  German? 

Colson:  No.  I  had  to  get  up  German,  pass  an  exam  at  Harvard,  at  Radcliffe.  The  fact  that  I  could  read 
Spanish  didn't  count.  I  had  to  have  two  languages.  I  also  had  to  have  two  for  my  M.A.  at 
Minnesota.  I  had  taken  a  year  of  German  at  Minnesota  and  then  read  on  my  own,  and  at 
Minnesota  they  accepted  my  Spanish  as  the  second  language.  At  Radcliffe  I  had  to  have 
French  and  German.  I  had  never  had  any  French,  so  I  started  reading  it  on  my  own. 

Riess:      You  mean  reading  a  book  with  a  dictionary? 

Colson:   Yes. 

Riess:      And  never  minding  the  grammar? 

Colson:  Reading  a  little  of  grammar.  I  got  so  that  at  one  time  I  could  read  it  a  bit.  Now  I  can 

sometimes  make  out  the  meaning  of  a  paragraph.  I  can't  speak  German,  but  I  can  sometimes 
read  it  if  I  know  the  subject  matter. 

Riess:      But  you  can't  tell  whether  you're  reading  a  great  prose  stylist? 

Colson:  No.  And  indeed  at  one  time,  when  I  was  trying  to  get  up  my  French—French  especially,  this 
was  after  I  went  to  Manchester —what  I  did  was  to  get  hold  of  French  translations  of 
American  mysteries,  and  also  I'd  get  hold  of  German  translations  from  other  languages, 
which  meant  that  the  stylistic  problems  were  kept  to  a  minimum  because  they  were  really 
going  just  for  the  plot. 


Radcliffe.  1940.  The  Friends 


Riess:      I  think,  in  terms  of  the  chronology,  we  have  arrived  at  Radcliffe.  I  have  read  the  piece  about 
those  years  by  Penelope  Hartland-Thunberg.  She's  an  old  friend  of  yours? 

Colson:  Yes.  Many  of  us  who  were  coming  to  Radcliffe  for  the  first  time— some  people  had  been 

there  before-were  put  in  Bertram  Hall.  This  was  the  graduate  hall,  which  held  about  thirty- 
six  women.  A  number  of  us  have  remained  in  close  contact  ever  since. 

Riess:     And  you  had  to  organize  yourselves? 
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Colson:  No,  there  was  a  house  mother.  It  was  organized  for  us.  We  had  breakfast  and  dinners  served 
formally. 

The  other  thing,  of  course,  was  all  of  us  were  graduate  students,  which  meant  there  had 
been  a  filtering  out  for  people  who  were  interested  in  intellectual  questions,  so  we  had  much 
more  interesting  discussions,  I  suppose.  But  again,  we  were  all  mixed  up  in  terms  of  subject. 
Penny  was  in  economics;  Billy  [Sybil  Bindloss  Sim]  was  in  French;  Ellen  [Fedder  Buck] 
was  in  mathematics;  Ruth  [Castle  Griffin]  was  in  biology;  Hilda  [Wentz  Abraham]  was  in 
art  history.  These  were  the  six  of  us  who  maintained  contact. 

My  roommate,  Jean  [Burr  Smith]  was  in  math.  There  was  one  other  woman  who  was  in 
anthropology,  Marie  Wormington  Volk.  She  was  an  archaeologist.  We  remained  good 
friends.  Then  there  were  people  in  political  science  and  English  and  astronomy. 

Riess:     Were  you  all  feminists  or  in  some  way  anti-men? 

Colson:  Oh,  no.  Penny  married.  She  was  ultimately  divorced,  but  she  married.  Ruth  married.  She 

was  ultimately  divorced,  but  she  married  and  had  four  children.  Hilda  married  and  had  four 
children.  Ellen  married,  had  two  children.  Jean  married.  They  adopted  a  child  and  then  had 
four  or  five  more.  No,  some  of  the  women  didn't  marry,  like  myself,  but  no. 

Riess:      Penny  describes  the  group  of  you  as  "reserved,  a  little  shy,  and  completely  serious." 

Colson:  I  wouldn't  exactly  say  that.  We  had  parties. 

Riess:      She  refers  to  cigarettes,  to  smoking. 

Colson:  Everybody  smoked  in  those  days. 

Riess:      Everybody  smoked,  and  everybody  drank  a  little? 

Colson:  Yes.  I  don't  know  that  everybody  drank  a  little,  but  the  mistress  of  Bertram  Hall  is  reported 
to  have  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  Radcliffe  dormitories  that  she  had  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  liquor  in  Bertram  Hall.  Most  of  us  were  not  well  off  by  any  means. 
We  were  scraping  along,  and  the  amount  of  liquor  was  minuscule.  We  couldn't  have 
afforded  it. 

Riess:      We've  talked  some  about  your  reading,  and  your  professors.  It  was  a  two-year  period? 

Colson:  I  was  there  for  one  year.  Then  I  went  back  and  did  the  third  summer  with  the  Pomo,  the 
Aginsky  school.  I  went  back  to  Radcliffe  in  the  fall  and  took  my  orals.  I  had  a  traveling 
fellowship  from  Radcliffe,  and  so  in  I  guess  it  was  October  of '41, 1  went  to  Neah  Bay  to 
start  my  dissertation  research.  Remember,  I  had  two  years  doing  the  M.A.  at  Minnesota,  so  I 
was  able  to  get  through  in  one  year  for  my  orals  at  Radcliffe. 

Riess:      Was  Radcliffe  more  like  independent  study  compared  to  Minnesota? 
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Colson:  Not  really.  At  Minnesota  I'd  read,  too.  After  all,  as  an  undergraduate,  I  realized  I  wasn't 

getting  what  I  thought  I  ought  to  be,  so  I  got  hold  of  a  brochure  from  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  which  included  a  list  of  the  books  that  they  expected  their  students  to  have  read, 
and  I  read  them  all.  So  I  was  used  to  reading  on  my  own. 

Riess:     That's  interesting.  I'm  glad  you  said  that,  because  otherwise  the  list  that  you  gave  me  is  more 
ambitious  than  most  undergraduates. 

Colson:  Remember  that  I  had  two  years  at  Minnesota,  too,  working  for  my  M.A.  I  had  one  year  at 
Radcliffe,  and  then  I  did  orals  and  they  gave  me  another  M.A.  At  Radcliffe  and  Harvard, 
you  got  an  M.A.  automatically  if  you  passed  your  orals.  If  they  thought  you  shouldn't  go  on, 
you'd  done  well  enough  but  you  should  not  go  on  for  the  Ph.D.,  they  gave  you  a  terminal 
M.A.  And  if  you  flunked  absolutely,  then  you  didn't  get  an  M.A.,  and  you  couldn't  go  on,  or 
you  could  come  up  again.  But  I  got  the  M.A.  after  I  took  the  orals  at  the  end  of  my  first  year. 
Got  my  M.A.,  then  went  to  do  my  field  research. 

I  came  back  to  Radcliffe  after  I'd  done  the  year  with  the  Makah  and  the  year  in  the 
Japanese  war  relocation  camp. 


The  Discrimination  ## 


Riess:      Please  talk  about  the  discrimination  against  women  that  comes  up  when  you  talk  about 
going  to  Radcliffe. 

Colson:  In  '41,  when  I  went  to  Radcliffe,  Radcliffe  had  no  faculty  of  its  own.  Harvard  faculty  gave 
courses  for  Radcliffe  students.  Radcliffe  graduate  students  could  take  courses  at  Harvard  if 
they  were  being  offered  only  for  Harvard  graduate  students.  If  the  course,  however,  was 
being  offered  for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  Harvard  students,  we  were  not  allowed  to 
take  the  course. 

Kluckhohn  was  very  decent  about  it.  He  said  that  I  could  come  in  and  sit  there  and  ask 
questions  and  take  the  exams,  even;  but  I  couldn't  get  credit  for  it.  I  couldn't  even  show  it  as 
something  I'd  audited.  But  if  it  was  something  that  was  important  for  my  training  as  an 
anthropologist,  I  could  take  it.  I  took  his  course  on  that  basis~I  think  it  was  his  Linguistics 
course.  I  think  his  course  on  Culture  and  Personality  was  being  given  for  Radcliffe 
undergraduates  and  Radcliffe  graduates,  so  I  was  able  to  take  that  at  Radcliffe.  I  also  took 
reading  courses  with  him. 

Riess:     Were  the  women  graduate  students  an  activist  group? 

Colson:  No,  we  accepted  that  this  was  what  we  had  to  put  up  with.  We  did  resent  the  fact  that  if  we 
went  to  the  Harvard  library,  we  could  use  the  Radcliffe  reading  room,  which  was  smaller 
than  this  one-one  big  table  where  about  twelve  people  could  sit-and  we  could  go  into  the 
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reference  library  and  use  the  encyclopedias  and  things  like  that  there,  if  we  stood  up,  but  we 
couldn't  sit  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could,  as  advanced  graduate  students,  get  a  carrel  in  the  Widener 
Library,  and  we  had  complete  access  to  the  stacks.  So  that's  what  I  did.  Then  at  Peabody 
Museum  there  was  the  anthropology  library,  which  is  what  we  used  mostly.  That  was  open, 
of  course,  to  both  men  and  women.  So  was  the  smoking  room. 

Riess:      Yes.  What  is  it  about  the  smoking  room? 

Colson:  There  was  a  smoking  room  in  the  basement.  Because  of  the  insurance,  nobody  could  smoke 
in  the  building  except  in  that  one  room  in  the  basement  which  had  been  fitted  up  to  be,  I 
suppose,  fireproof.  So  you'd  find  graduate  students  and  faculty  all  working  away  in  the 
smoking  room.  They'd  take  books  down  and  magazines,  or  stuff  they'd  been  working  on. 

Riess:      Sounds  perfectly  foul  now. 

Colson:  Yes,  but  we  thought  it  was  very  congenial. 

Of  course,  by  the  time  I  went  back  in  1943  there  were  very  few  Harvard  students  around, 
and  the  ones  who  were  around,  I  got  to  know.  We  could  also  have  conversations  in  the 
smoking  room.2 

Riess:      And  when  we  you  went  back,  because  it  was  wartime,  were  these  rules  lifted? 

Colson:  Not  really.  Well,  I  suppose  they  may  have  been,  but  by  that  time  I  wasn't  taking  any  classes 
for  credit.  I  did  sit  in  on  Talcott  Parsons'  course  on  American  Society,  and  I  think  I  sat  in  on 
another  course  with  Gordon  Allport,  but  I  didn't  have  to  take  anything  more  in 
anthropology —that  I  remember.  I  was  just  reading,  getting  ready  for  my  specials. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  war,  with  Harvard  students  away  they  began  to  use 
Radcliffe  women  as  teaching  assistants,  and  after  the  war  the  segregation  broke  down.  It 
was  our  view  that  they  were  afraid  that  if  they  opened  it  up,  Harvard  would  lose 
endowments  which  had  been  given  to  it  with  the  stipulation  that  it  remain  a  men's  college. 


2After  the  tape  finished,  Dr.  Colson  told  about  the  smoking  room  at  Harvard,  where,  when  Ralph 
Linton  came  to  visit,  he  was  introduced  to  all  the  men  but  not  to  Dr.  Colson,  the  woman  who  was  also 
there.  About  that  she  says,  "One  accepted  it.  You  resented  it,  but  that's  the  way  it  was." 
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III  THE  WORK  OF  THE  EARLY  1940s 


A  Year  with  the  Makah  Indians.  1941-1942  ## 


Riess:      Your  fieldwork  with  the  Makah  Indians  began  in  November  1941.  Tell  me  all  about  that. 

Colson:  I  took  a  bus  out  to  Neah  Bay.  I  didn't  have  a  car.  I  found  a  place  in  Neah  Bay  for  the  first 
couple  of  days  with  a  white  couple,  and  then  found  a  young  Indian  woman  who  was 
prepared  to  take  me  as  a  roomer-boarder,  though  sometimes  I  ate  at  the  restaurant.  I  lived 
with  her  until  she  started  going  off  during  the  summer.  Then  I  moved  and  stayed  for  a  week 
or  so  with  a  couple  of  other  families,  and  ended  up  staying  with  a  couple  who'd  moved  in 
as— the  husband  had  come  in  as  a  construction  worker.  They'd  come  in  from  someplace  in 
Idaho;  they  weren't  Indians. 

Riess:      You  knew  that  it  needed  to  be  a  year?  What  were  the  determinants? 

Colson:  That  was  the  standard  kind  of  thing  at  that  time,  if  you  wanted  to  see  a  community  through 
all  the  things  that  it  did.  I  suppose  it  was  tied  up  to  the  belief  in  an  annual  cycle,  making  a 
living  and  so  on.  It  didn't  necessarily  make  much  sense  at  Neah  Bay,  but  that  was  what 
people  thought  was  ideal. 

Riess:      Had  they  been  observed  before? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  In  1854  there  was  a  very  interesting  man  who  went  there,  James  Swan,  who  was 
appointed  as  the  first  schoolteacher.  I  think  it  was  1854.  Maybe  it  was  '60.  At  any  rate,  he 
thought  that  he'd  be  a  better  teacher  if  he  learned  a  lot  about  them.  He  published  a  book  on 
the  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  we  have  that  early 
account  in  the  1860s. 

Frances  Densmore,  an  early  ethnomusicologist  who  worked  at  various  reservations  in  the 
United  States,  was  there  in  the  1 920s,  and  she  did  a  basic  ethnography  in  addition  to 
ethnomusicology.  Then  Erna  Gunther  was  there  in  the  1930s,  but  she  was  primarily 
interested  in  ethnobotony  and  published  very  little.  She  was  at  the  University  of 
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Washington.  She  wasn't  exactly  happy  about  my  coming  into  what  she  regarded  as  her 
territory,  but  she  wasn't  working  there  at  the  time,  and  she  had  worked  on  other  things,  so  it 
didn't  seem  to  me  that  I  was  poaching. 

Riess:      How  did  the  Makah  Indians  strike  you  compared  to  the  Pomo? 

Colson:  They  were  much  more  outspoken.  It  was  their  reservation,  and  they  weren't  going  to  truckle 
to  any  white. 

Riess:      What's  the  explanation  for  this? 

Colson:  They  had  a  reservation.  But  also  Northwest  Coast  people  have  a  tradition  of  speaking  out: 
the  potlatch  tradition,  in  which  you  proclaim  yourself  and  the  glories  of  your  family. 

Riess:      Did  you  have  to  keep  reminding  yourself  that  these  were  not  Pomo,  or  was  it  always  clear  to 
you? 

Colson:  They  were  different.  I  had  read  enough  ethnography,  so  I  knew  that  the  Northwest  Coast 

was  not  like  California.  But  I  did  keep  being  a  bit  surprised,  and  began  to  realize  only  when 
I  was  there  how  passive  the  Pomo  had  been,  in  comparison. 

I  intended  primarily  to  try  to  find  a  number  of  families  where  I  could  work  with  four 
generations  of  women,  three  generations  if  possible,  and  a  fourth  generation,  who'd  be  a 
baby,  where  I  could  watch  how  it  was  being  handled  and  trained.  It  was  going  to  be  life 
histories  and  watching  the  interaction  of  the  different  generations  of  women  in  the  same 
family. 

Riess:      And  what  happened? 

Colson:  I  realized  very  quickly  that  anything  that  the  Makah  talked  about  was  turned  into  something 
that  was  personal,  but  also  I  realized  that  I  was  more  interested  in  what  was  happening  than 
I  was  in  trying  to  do  life  histories,  and  I  also  decided  I  really  didn't  know  enough.  I  wasn't 
well  enough  trained  in  psychology,  so  this  wasn't  the  appropriate  field  for  me.  I  was  happier 
with  institutions  than  of  people. 

Riess:      It  was  at  this  point  that  you  made  a  switch? 

Colson:  Yes.  And  it  was  also  at  this  point  that  I  realized  that  the  concepts  of  culture  which  were 
used  as  the  basis  for  much  of  American  anthropology  just  didn't  seem  to  make  sense, 
because  the  Makah  that  I  talked  to-they  had  been  in  touch  with  different  peoples,  had 
absorbed  different  things  right  throughout  historic  time.  Furthermore,  they  all  had  relatives 
or  ancestors  who  had  come  from  other  places  and  had  brought  in  different  ideas,  so  you 
could  never  have  said  what  was  Makah  culture,  to  say  how  Makah  culture  had  changed. 
With  this,  I  began  to  realize  that  culture  is  a  very  useful  term  so  long  as  you  don't  define  it, 
you  don't  reify  it  as  something  that  adheres  in  a  group. 
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Riess:      Did  you  publish  on  that? 


Colson:  No,  I  just  wrote  Ttie  Makah  [Indians,  A  Study  of  an  Indian  Tribe  in  Modern  American 

Society,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1953].  I  did  say  in  that  that  I  was  concerned  with 
assimilation  rather  than  acculturation,  because  assimilation  I  could  understand, 
acculturation,  I  no  longer  could. 

But  it  must  have  been  while  I  was  in  Africa  that  I  read  Herder  and  others  and  began  to 
realize  that  this  whole  idea  of  culture  as  something  that  is  inherent  in  people  was  part  of  the 
German  Romantic  movement.  When  Ruth  Benedict  was  writing  about  each  people  "have  a 
cup  of  life,  and  mine  was  broken"-this  idea  of  culture  as  being  an  integral  thing  that  people 
had—  that's  a  very  German  idea,  and  it  had  come  into  American  anthropology,  I  think, 
through  Boas. 

People  are  still  talking  about  culture  as  though  it  was  something  that  is  out  there,  instead 
of  something  which  is  constantly  being  created  and  changed. 

Riess:      Were  there  trust  issues  with  the  Makah? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  they  trusted  me  very  much.  And  after  all,  it  got  worse  because  I  arrived  two 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  And,  of  course,  immediately  we  went  into  the  war,  and  every 
anthropologist,  even  if  well-known,  began  to  be  suspected  of  being  a  German  spy. 

Riess:      I  don't  actually  understand  why  that  would  be. 

Colson:  Because  you  were  asking  questions.  And  why  were  you  asking  questions?  It  was  a  good 

explanation:  you  were  a  German  spy.  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  although  he  had  been  known  to  the 
Navaho  since  he  went  there  as  a  boy,  found  himself  suspect. 

## 


Riess:      So  to  view  you  as  a  spy-how  would  they  see  that  they  were--? 

Colson:  Advantaged  by  that?  It  was  one  way  of  putting  down  the  people  I  was  working  with. 

Riess:     Now,  say  that  again. 

Colson:  There  was  enormous  rivalry  there,  and  so  if  you  were  working  with  one  set  of  people,  others 
tried  to  say  that  really  they  were  wrong  to  work  with  you,  or  you  were  wrong  to  work  with 
them.  But  that  doesn't  explain  why  people  thought  you  were  a  spy  necessarily,  because  this 
thing  happened  again  and  again  and  again.  In  the  1960s,  seventies,  wherever  anthropologists 
worked,  they  were  likely  to  be  seen  as  possible  CIA  agents,  whether  it  was  Africa,  Asia,  or 
among  Native  Americans. 

It  may  be  that  it's  difficult  to  understand  just  what  it  is  you're  doing.  Why  are  you 
interested  in  them,  and  other  people  aren't?  There  must  be  some  reason.  Certainly,  among 
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Native  Americans  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  of  anybody  of  European  ancestry.  They  must 
be  doing  this  for  some  ulterior  reason. 

Riess:      And  because  they  can't  read  you. 

Colson:  Possibly,  yes.  But  these  were  people  who  were  highly  sophisticated  in  dealing  with 

Europeans  or  other  Americans.  They'd  been  to  boarding  school;  they  had  worked  outside; 
they  had  been  on  sailing  ships,  fishing  ships  with  other  people;  they'd  had  people  of  all  sorts 
in  there  during  the  summers,  fishing  out  from  Neah  Bay;  they'd  lived  in  the  city. 

Riess:     I'm  surprised  that  the  Makah  looked  at  it  that  way.  Didn't  they  have  so  many  issues  separate 
from  the  American  war  issues? 

Colson:  Probably,  but  the  men  were  going  into  the  navy.  And  some  of  the  men  had  been  in  World 
War  I~not  many,  but  a  few.  They  were  American  citizens.  Native  Americans  had  been 
given  citizenship  in  1924. 

Riess:      Were  they  particularly  secretive? 

Colson:  About  some  things.  Whether  or  not  they  were  telling  me  everything  that  I  wanted  to  know, 
no,  of  course  not,  people  always  are  protective.  They  have  a  right  to  be. 

Riess:      Protective  about  religious  practices?  That  kind  of  thing. 

Colson:  When  I  was  there,  for  years  the  practices  associated  with  Kloqwali,  and  other  secret 

societies,  had  been  forbidden.  The  1920s  was  the  last  time  the  Makah  had  gone  whaling,  so 
the  rituals  that  men  used  to  prepare  themselves  for  whaling,  and  I  think  for  hunting,  had 
largely  been  given  up.  There  had  been  Presbyterian  missionaries  on  the  reservation  since  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  at  one  time  the  missionaries  had  administered  the  reservation  and 
the  school.  Many  people  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  or  some  had  joined  the 
Apostolic  church. 

I  could  interview  people,  and  they  might  tell  me  a  bit.  I  interviewed  the  last  two  men  who 
had  actually  whaled,  as  harpooners,  and  they  told  me  something  about  how  they  had 
prepared.  People  would  talk  about  the  Kloqwali  that  they  could  remember  from  childhood. 
And  about  the  other  ceremonies  that  they'd  seen  as  children.  They  might  have  gone  through 
the  first  stages  of  initiation,  but  they  hadn't  taken  part  as  adults.  Perhaps  one  or  two  people 
had. 

Riess:      How  did  you  get  past  this  issue  of  trust  with  the  Makah  Indians? 

Colson:  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did  completely,  but  I  was  there,  and  they  did  invite  me  to  occasions, 
when  people  were  giving  big  occasions,  and  I  visited  people  a  lot,  and  I  had  some  I  visited 
regularly  and  some  that  I  worked  with  even  when  I  wasn't  interviewing  them  formally.  If  I 
interviewed  them  formally,  it  was  set  up  that  then  I  paid  them  so  much  an  hour,  but  when 
we  just  visited,  then  I  was  just  visiting. 
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Riess:      Did  you  make  a  point  of  getting  to  know  the  top  people? 

Colson:  Some  of  the  people  that  I  knew  were  the  top  people.  But,  remember,  there  are  only  about 
400,  probably,  living  on  the  reservation.  Or  maybe  that  was  the  total  and  there  were  fewer 
living  on  the  reservation.  And  I  also  knew  some  of  the  whites.  There  were  very  few  whites 
initially,  but  then,  with  the  construction  of  the  navy  base,  a  lot  of  construction  workers  were 
coming  in,  and  there  were  soldiers  in  camps  along  the  coast,  whom  I  didn't  know  but  who 
were  certainly  playing  havoc  with  the  young  girls,  the  young  women. 

Riess:      You  would  have  included  that  material  in  your  notes,  but  not  in  the  book? 

Colson:  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  soldiers-yes,  that  this  was  a  moment  in  time,  that  it  would  be 
very  different  other  times.  I  was  seeing  it  at  the  time  when  people  were  relatively 
prosperous,  there  was  employment.  Fishing  was  restricted  because  you  couldn't  go  very  far 
out  under  wartime  restrictions.  You  couldn't  go  out  gathering  seafood  at  night—you  know, 
clams  and  mussels  and  so  on— in  the  late  afternoon  because  you  couldn't  have  lights  on  the 
beach.  We  were  under  blackout  restrictions.  But  there  were  all  these  people  coming  in,  so 
money  was  flowing  through  the  reservation,  and  it  was  different  than  it  would  have  been 
before  and  it  was  different  than  it  was  going  to  be  afterwards. 

It  was  one  of  the  things,  again,  which  taught  me  that  if  we  are  looking  at  anything,  we  are 
looking  at  it  at  a  moment  in  time,  part  of  a  process,  rather  than  it's  something  that  is  there 
forever.  So  much  of  the  ethnography  was  being  written  as  though  it  were  a  timeless  thing 
that  was  there  that  you  could  just  contemplate. 

Riess:  If  it's  a  moment  in  time  maybe  it  becomes  something  you  wish  to  get  involved  in. 

Colson:  Or  maybe  wish  would  never  change.  It  may  be  an  idyllic  moment  in  time. 

Riess:  Often  the  publication  is  past  that  moment. 

Colson:  Yes.  By  the  time  Tlie  Makah  was  published  in  '53,  the  war  was  well  over. 

Riess:  It's  just  as  valuable,  though. 

Colson:  It  describes  a  particular  time  period,  yes. 

Riess:  When  you  started  with  the  Makah  was  there  a  chief  you  checked  in  with  first? 

Colson:  No.  There  was  a  man  who  called  himself  chief—let's  see,  there  was  a  family  that  said  they 
descended  from  a  chief,  but  the  others  all  said  he  had  been  the  chief  of  police,  [laughs] 
There  was  the  head  of  the  tribal  council.  I  eventually,  I  think,  got  to  know  him.  I  ought  to 
have  checked  into  the  tribal  council,  but  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it  in  those  days.  There 
was  no  longer  an  Indian  agent  on  the  reservation.  Somebody  occasionally  came  up  from 
Indian  Service  headquarters  elsewhere  in  Washington,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were 
running  themselves. 
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Riess:      You  say,  "I  ought  to  have." 

Colson:  It  would  be  appropriate  and  courteous,  so  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  One  would  have  to  do  it 
now.  Indeed,  you  have  to  get  permission,  and  some  places  insist  that  you  give  them  all  your 
field  notes  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  censor  anything  you  write. 

## 

Riess:     Did  you  say  the  Indians  recognize  they  have  intellectual  property  rights,  or  is  it  that  the 
anthropologists  started  writing  ethics  rules? 

Colson:  The  Indians  recognized  it,  and  anthropologists  recognize  it. 
Riess:     After  some  bad  moments? 

Colson:  Well,  certainly  there  have  been  very  great  tensions  between  Native  Americans  and 

anthropologists  over  the  last  thirty,  forty  years,  although  there  are  also  Native  American 
anthropologists  and  have  been  since  the  nineteenth  century. 


Working  out  Basic  Concepts  ## 


Riess:      Penelope  [Hartland-Thunberg]  says  about  your  writing  about  the  Makah  that  you  had  been 
encouraged  by  Clyde  Kluckhohn  to  conceptualize.1 

Colson:  Penny  is  an  economist.  She  never  really  understood  about  that.  I  would  joke  about  how  it 
was  improper  for  him  to  be  pressing  conceptualization  upon  a  single  woman,  because  he 
kept  saying,  "You  must  conceptualize." 

Riess:      Hah!  You  mean  it's  the  play  of  words? 

Colson:  It  was  the  play  of  words.  But  there  was  also  a  real  problem  because,  as  I  said,  I  had 

discovered  that  the  basic  concept  that  was  being  used  in  American  anthropology,  that  of 
culture,  just  did  not  work.  And  I  was  doing  something-I  had  to  think  it  through.  I  was  doing 
something  quite  different  from  what  was  being  expected.  I  wasn't  doing  a  normal 
ethnography;  I  wasn't  doing  a  life  history;  I  wasn't  doing  a  community  study.  I  was  trying  to 
look  at  something,  look  at  it  in  a  way  that  made  sense  out  of  something  that  was  changing 
very  rapidly  before  my  eyes,  with  people  who  had  diverse  backgrounds,  how  they  were 
interrelating. 


'in  "An  Appreciation  of  Elizabeth  Colson:  Her  Early  Intellectual  Development"  by  Penelope 
Hartland-Thunberg,  Kroeber  Anthropological  Society  Papers  Numbers  63  and  64,  1984. 
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During  the  year  I  spent  in  Poston  when  I  worked  with  Ned  [Edward  H.]  Spicer,  he 
encouraged  me  to  read  in  British  social  anthropology,  which  I  was  doing  anyway  because 
there  was  some  interesting  work  coming  out.  This  involved  looking  at  things  as  a  society,  in 
which  people  could  have  very  different  ways  of  living  and  thinking,  but  so  long  as  they 
could  work  with  certain  agreements,  they  could  interact.  It  considered  what  happened,  and 
how  people  were  interacting  in  terms  of  the  various  pressures  that  were  being  put  on  them. 

So  I  was  trying  to  work  those  ideas  out  at  that  time. 
Riess:      And  you  didn't  write  it  up  until  after  Poston. 

Colson:  I  didn't  write  up  the  dissertation  until  after  Poston,  so  I  was  experimenting  with  a  new  way 
of  doing  it,  and  I  didn't  have  anything,  any  model  or  theoretical  system,  which  to  me  was  an 
adequate  guide  for  what  I  was  trying  to  understand. 

Riess:      Did  you  find  when  you  were  writing  it  up  for  your  dissertation,  that  you  had  taken  the  right 
notes? 

Colson:  One  never  has  taken  all  the  right  notes,  but  I  had  done  enough,  so  I  could  do  it.  When  I  first 
started  to  write,  Kluckhohn  suggested  that  I  do  it  one  way.  So  I  wrote  it  that  way  and  he 
said,  "It  doesn't  work,"  and  I  said,  "I  knew  it  wouldn't.  Now  can  I  do  it  my  way?"  And  he 
said  yes.  I  give  Kluckhohn  great  credit.  He  left  us  free  ultimately,  if  we  insisted  on  going 
our  own  way.  So  I  did  the  next  version,  and  that  was  acceptable,  even  though  one  of  the 
readers  felt  very  uncertain  about  it  because  it  wasn't  the  way  anthropologists  wrote  up 
things. 

Riess:      How? 

Colson:  It  wasn't  using  a  community-study  model;  it  wasn't  using  an  ethnographic  model;  it  wasn't 
even  using  a  Malinowski  model.  I  wasn't  writing  about  a  culture  as  being  integrated. 

Riess:     When  you  would  write  something  up,  you  would  state  your  position  right  at  the  outset?  That 
would  be  how  an  anthropologist  would  do  it? 

Colson:  Not  necessarily,  because  if  you  wrote  in  the  accustomed  model,  everybody  knew  what  you 
were  doing,  so  you  didn't  have  to. 


Aside  on  Avoiding  Possible  Pitfalls  in  Women's  Writing 


Riess:      Your  friend  Penny  says,  "I've  always  considered  Elizabeth's  resistance  to  generalization  a 
waste  of  talent.  With  her  keen,  logical  mind,  her  command  over  facts,  especially  her 
profound  understanding  of  human  motivation,  she  seemed,  above  all,  ideally  qualified  for 
theorizing." 
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Colson:  I'm  generally  said  to  be  atheoretical,  but  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  I  do  the 
characteristic  female  thing. 

Riess:      Which  is? 

Colson:  Women  like  to  go  through  developing  an  argument  and  come  to  a  conclusion,  having  proved 
it,  so  that  people  can't  challenge.  They  put  the  most  important  idea  in  the  last  sentence  of  a 
paragraph,  and  they  put  the  important  paragraph  at  the  last  point  in  the  chapter,  and  they  put 
the  important  chapter  as  the  last  chapter.  They  don't  move  in  head  on.  They  prefer  to  lead  a 
reader  along  gently. 

Men  are  much  more  likely  to  state  the  proposition  at  the  outset,  to  lay  out  what  it  is  they 
are  doing.  Women  start  out  and  go  ahead,  trying  to  convince  you  as  they  go  along.  It's  a  very 
characteristic  thing,  the  non-confrontational  style.  I  didn't  spot  it  for  years,  but  I  see  it  in 
myself  and  I  see  it  in  other  women.  And  it's  something  I've  tried  to  teach  women  students 
that  they  were  doing. 

Riess:      Even  though  both  sexes  get  the  same  training  all  along  the  way? 

Colson:  Yes.  And,  of  course,  in  my  time  it  was  even  more  characteristic  because  there  was  some 

expectation  that  women  would  sit  back  and  not  challenge  the  system.  But  I  see  it  in  younger 
women  even  today.  You  don't  challenge  by  stating  new  ideas;  you  bring  the  new  ideas  out 
when  you  think  you've  inured  people  to  them. 

Riess:      It  sounds  like  you're  saying  that  this  is  not  a  good  way. 

Colson:  It's  not  a  good  way  if  you  want  certain  kinds  of  things.  It's  a  perfectly  good  way  if  you  want 
others. 

Riess:      So  it  might  be  a  good  way  in  conducting  one's  domestic  life. 

Colson:  Yes.  But  even  women  prefer  to  read  something  in  which  the  plan  is  laid  out  before  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  they  write,  they  do  it  the  other  way. 

Riess:      Does  it  also  apply  in  giving  a  lecture,  when  you're  writing  a  speech  or  a  lecture? 

Colson:  If  I'm  producing  a  professional  paper,  yes,  it's  likely  to  apply.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  was 
doing  a  class  lecture,  you  knew  in  advance  more  or  less  what  it  was  you  had  to  cover,  what 
it  was  important  to  stress~a  class  lecture  in  this  country  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
something  dealing  with  the  ideas  of  other  people,  with  a  minimum  of  your  own,  so  it's  easier 
to  organize  it  and  get  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Britain  very  often  people  do  a  course  of  lectures  which  will 
become  a  book,  and  in  that  case  you're  supposed  to  be  doing  your  individual  thing,  rather 
than  simply  doing  what  people  can  get  out  of  books  on  their  own. 
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Riess:      Have  you  talked  much  to  linguists  or  other  people  about  all  of  this? 

Colson:  Linguists  have  noticed  this,  too,  yes.  Sue  Ervin-Tripp  would  be  able  to  say  more  about  this. 
I  know  it  has  been  studied. 

Riess:      As  you  began  to  publish,  did  you  find  that  the  writing  went  easily? 

Colson:  No,  I  revise  and  revise  and  revise.  Probably  anything  I  write  goes  through  seven  or  eight 
drafts,  and  then  I  usually  find  some  obvious  errors,  grammatical  stuff.  What  I  do  is  try  and 
get  it  down,  and  then  reorganize  it. 

Riess:      If  you're  going  through  seven  or  eight  drafts-talking  about  this  sort  of  female  way  of 

writing—I  should  think  that  at  the  end  of  the  eighth,  the  main  point  would  move  to  the  front. 

Colson:  Not  necessarily.  I've  thought  it  through,  it's  securely  there. 


The  Question  of  Psychoanalysis 

Riess:      In  a  review  of  The  Makah  Indians  the  reviewer  says  that  "an  anthropologist  must  have  the 
greatest  possible  awareness  of  his  own  inner  needs."  Apropos  that,  did  you  have  any 
analysis? 

Colson:  No. 

Did  I  want  one?  No. 
Riess:      Was  there  any  pressure  to  experience  that  for  anthropologists? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes,  especially  at  Yale.  There  was  a  whole  program  in  the  1930s.  I  think  David 

Mandelbaum  was  analyzed  as  part  of  that  program,  and  I  knew  a  number  of  anthropologists 
who  were.  Kluckhohn,  himself,  of  course,  had  been  analyzed  I  think  by  a  Freudian  and  also 
by  an  Adlerian,  and  he  worked  very  closely  with  Henry  [A.]  Murray,  who  was 
psychologist/psychoanalyst  at  Harvard,  who  was  involved  in— Kluckhohn  and  Talcott 
Parsons  and  Henry  Murray  set  up  the  social  relations  department  right  after  the  war,  when  I 
had  already  left.  They  were  talking  of  doing  it  before  I  left. 

Riess:      Did  you  do  anything  that  you  would  call  a  self-analysis?  Having  read  Jung  and  Adler  and 
Horney  and  Freud,  did  you-since  you're  such  a  thoughtful  person,  did  you  try  to  work 
anything  through? 

Colson:  Not  particularly.  I  think  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  were  put  together,  I  better  not  take 
myself  apart.  I  had  seen  a  number  of  my  friends  who  were  going  through  analysis,  and  they 
seemed  to  come  up  more  uncertain-it  could  be  a  pretty  shattering  experience.  On  the  other 
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hand,  I  did  know  one  where  it  was  very  effective.  But  on  the  whole,  I  preferred  to  stay 
together. 

Riess:     So  you  get  a  lot  of  insights  by  looking  at  other  people. 

Colson:  Yes.  And  I'm  not  that  interested  in  myself.  I'd  much  prefer  to  go  and  read  a  detective  or  a 
good  historical  study  or  an  ethnography  or  do  something  else  than  to  sit  around  and  think 
about  myself. 

Riess:      And  if  you  were  to  ask  yourself,  "Why  am  I  asking  such-and-such  a  question?"  it  would 
always  have  a  basis  in  the  material? 

Colson:  Sometimes  it  would  be  because  some  other  anthropologist  may  be  interested  in  this  at  some 
time,  and  if  I  have  a  chance  to  get  the  information,  I'll  get  it.  Sometimes  it  will  be  because 
I'm  interested  in  this  because  it  fits  into  some  questions  that  I'm  asking.  Sometimes  it's 
because  I  know  I  might  be  interested  in  this  in  the  future. 

Riess:      So  anthropologists  don't  use  themselves  as  a  basis  of  comparison? 
Colson:  I  expect  some  of  them  do.  There  are  a  lot  of  us,  and  we're  very  different. 


Looking  Back  from  the  1980s,  Changing  Agendas  ## 


Riess:      I'd  like  to  ask  you  in  what  way  you  might  re-approach  that  whole  study.  The  reason  I  ask 

you  that  is  because  in  the  piece  you  wrote  in  1991  for  the  Wenner-Gren  Foundation  Report 
you  say,  "In  1991  social  cultural  anthropologists  do  much  better  than  their  predecessors  of 
1941  in  defining  problems  for  research.  They  turn  questions  their  ancestors  could  not  or 
would  not  tackle  into  research  agendas." 

Colson:  Yes.  A  number  of  things  started  later.  Levi-Strauss  made  it  possible  to  do  some  things  by 

his  bringing  to  our  attention  the  way  in  which  common  patterns  ran  across  a  whole  range  of 
phenomena.  On  the  other  hand,  also  we  have  a  much  greater  range  of  time,  and  almost 
anywhere  you  go  now,  people  have  been  there  before  who  have  written  about  the  area,  so 
you  have  a  much  better  historical  perspective. 

Again,  historians  have  been  there  and  frequently  have  mined  the  archives  so  that  you 
have  a  much  better  sense  of  what  has  happened  over  the  years,  before  you  got  there.  So  your 
questions  would  likely  be  more  involved  in  understanding  the—you're  able  to  define  what 
you're  trying  to  look  at  in  terms  of  a  context  which  before  you  might  have  been  vaguely 
aware  of  but  were  not  bringing  into  focus. 

Riess:     It  makes  the  writing  much  more  complicated. 
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Colson:  It  makes  the  writing  much  more  complicated,  yes. 
Riess:      And  I  would  think  it  would  make  it  hard  to  ask  even  a  simple  question. 

Colson:  Well,  yes  and  no.  The  people  may  have  read  the  books.  [Edward  Evan]  Evans-Pritchard 
worked  in  the  1920s,  1930s  with  the  Nuer  who  lived  in  the  Southern  Sudan,  and  he 
published  three  books  which  were  very  influential  in  anthropology:  TJie  Nuer,  Kinship  and 
Marriage  Among  the  Nuer,  and  Nuer  Religion.  Because  of  the  war  in  the  Sudan—there  has 
been  civil  war  there  for  a  long  time—now  quite  a  number  of  Nuer  are  in  this  country, 
including  in  Minnesota.  One  of  the  things  they  do  is  go  around  clutching  their  copies  of 
Evans-Pritchard,  and  when  an  anthropologist  asks  them  a  question,  they  say,  "But  haven't 
you  read  your  Evans-Pritchard?"  [laughter]  So  in  some  places  they're  quite  able  to  train 
you  into  the  questions  they  think  you  ought  to  be  asking. 

Riess:      But  there  are  still  the  efforts  to  find  a  Stone  Age  people. 
Colson:  Who  never  existed.  There  is  still  a  romanticism. 
Riess:      Wouldn't  an  anthropologist  wish  to  find—? 

Colson:  —the  remote  people?  Yes,  some  of  them  do.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  somebody,  a 
young  anthropologist  who  wanted  to  go  off  to  Amazonia  to  do  a  study  was  being  looked 
down  upon  by  her  fellow  graduate  students  as  not  being  a  "real"  anthropologist  because  she 
wasn't  going  to  study  in  a  lab  or  a  business  or  something  like  that.  A  "real"  anthropologist 
these  days,  they  were  saying,  ought  to  be  looking  at  laboratories.  And  certainly  some  of 
them  should  be.  So  not  all  of  them  are  looking  for  the  most  romantic,  remote.  Some  of  them 
like  their  home  comforts  too  much. 


Poston  War  Relocation  Camp,  1942-1943 

Riess:      Shall  we  move  on  to  Poston?  World  War  n  came  along,  and  you  felt  that  you,  as  an 
anthropologist,  needed  to  be  doing  something? 

Colson:  I  wanted  to  do  something,  but  I  didn't  think  I'd  be  any  good  if  I  tried  to  enlist. 
Riess:      Why  did  you,  as  a  woman,  feel  that  you  should  be  doing  something? 

Colson:  I  suppose  I  just  did.  I  don't  know.  Of  course,  lots  of  the  men  who  were  at  Harvard  who 

would  have  been  my  fellow  students-they  were  all  joining  up.  Not  that  I  knew  them  very 
well,  because  Radcliffe  and  Harvard  did  not  mix. 

Riess:      Going  to  Poston,  was  this  a  real  disruption  in  your  studies? 
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Colson:  I  would  have  been  ending  at  Neah  Bay  anyway.  The  thing  would  have  been  to  have  gone 
back  to  Radcliffe,  studied  for  my  specials,  and  written  my  dissertation.  But  it  seemed 
equally-I  had  this  chance  to  go  to  Poston,  which  meant  that  I'd  be  doing  more  research  and 
working  with  people  who,  again,  seemed  interesting:  Alexander  Leighton,  who  was  a 
psychiatrist;  and  Ned  Spicer,  who  was  an  anthropologist  trained  at  Chicago. 

Riess:      And  how  did  this  chance  come  to  you? 

Colson:  Through  Kluckhohn.  He  knew  Leighton  because  he'd  introduced  the  Leightons  to  the 

Navaho.  He  and  Dorothea  Leighton~she  was  also  a  psychiatrist-were  writing  their  book  on 
the  Navaho  at  that  time,  The  Children  of  the  People.  Leighton  got  chosen  to  form  this  unit  at 
Poston,  a  War  Relocation  camp,  because  he  knew  John  Collier  of  the  Indian  Service.  Poston 
was  on  the  Colorado  River  reservation,  and  therefore  it  was  administered  by  the  Indian 
administration,  under  the  War  Relocation  Authority.  Other  camps,  which  were  not  on  Indian 
reservations,  were  administered  directly  under  the  War  Relocation  Authority. 

Riess:      Why  was  this  camp  on  an  Indian  reservation? 

Colson:  That  was  where  they  could  get  land;  elsewhere  they  would  have  had  to  negotiate  and 

negotiate.  The  tale  about  Poston  is  that  John  Collier  came— this  is  Mohave  reservation,  I 
think— and  had  a  meeting  with  the  tribal  council  to  ask  for  permission  to  place  Poston  on 
their  land.  As  they  talked,  the  first  trucks  came  through  with  materials  to  build  the  camp. 

Riess:      Oh.  Interesting  to  think  of  interned  Japanese  on  interned  Indian  land,  or  however  you  might 
characterize  that. 

Colson:  Let's  see,  the  camp  was  enclosed  with  fences,  and  the  Japanese  were  not  supposed  to  go 

outside  the  fence  without  an  escort,  so  they  were  not  supposed  to  encounter  Indians.  I  don't 
remember  whether  there  were  any  Indians  working  in  the  camps.  Probably  not,  because  a  lot 
of  Indian  men  had  enlisted  in  the  army  or  navy,  probably  the  army  from  that  area. 

Riess:      Had  there  been  Japanese  in  Neah  Bay? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  At  one  time,  but  most  people  met  Japanese  rather  when  they  went  up  the  sound  to 
pick  strawberries  and  other  fruit,  and  they  very  often  worked  for  Japanese  farmers  at  that 
time,  or  they  met  Japanese  who  were  also  picking  fruit,  and  Filipinos  who  were  picking 
fruit. 

Riess:     Did  you  see  suspicion  of  these  Japanese  growing  when  you  were  with  the  Makah? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  During  that  time  while  I  was  there.  But  then,  of  course,  the  newspapers  were  full  of 
it.  I  don't  think  that  the  Makah  were  any  more  suspicious  than  other  people.  Indeed,  when 
the  Japanese  were  rounded  up  and  taken  to  the  camps,  there  was  some  sympathy  on  the 
grounds  that  "the  whites  were  like  that."  "See  what  they'd  done  to  Indians,  and  now  they 
were  doing  it  to  other  people." 
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Riess:      And  at  Poston? 


Colson:  I  don't  think  the  Japanese  were  very  aware  of  Indians.  As  I  say,  we  didn't  mix  with  Indians. 
We  were  thinking  too  much  about  what  was  happening  to  the  Japanese.  We  thought  that  it 
was  ironic,  certainly,  that  it  was  Indian  land  that  was  being  taken.  But,  I  can't  say  what  the 
Indians  there  thought. 

Riess:      Did  you  as  an  anthropologist  have  a  particular  agenda  at  Poston? 

Colson:  The  agenda  would  have  been  set  up  by  Leighton,  who  was  in  charge,  but  I  made  the  basic 
mistake,  when  I  arrived-this  was  just  before  the  Poston  strike,  when  you  really  could  not 
spend  much  time  in  the  community,  and  so,  because  I  could  take  shorthand,  I  said,  "I'd  be 
most  useful  taking  notes  at  different  meetings."  I  sat  in  on  all  the  meetings  and  took  notes 
and  typed  up  what  was  said  by  the  administration  and  the  people  who  were  coming  in  to  talk 
about  the  matter. 

Riess:      Is  it  secretarial,  or  is  it  anthropological? 

Colson:  It  was  anthropological  because  it  got  the  data.  After  that,  the  tendency  was  to  send  me  to 

anything  that  was  going,  such  as  when  the  camouflage  factory  went  on  strike,  or  threatened 
to  go  on  strike. 

Riess:      You  were  observing. 

Colson:  Yes,  I  was  observing  both  the  administration— but  that  was  part  of  what  we  were  supposed  to 
be  looking  at— and  helped  to  look  at  the  industrial  relations,  because  I  was  recording  there. 
We  were  all  pooling  our  notes.  I  wasn't  supposed  to  write  up  anything  as  an  individual. 

Riess:      Were  you  asking  questions? 

Colson:  In  those  meetings,  no.  I  was  there  as  an  observer. 

Riess:      So  this  was  another  kind  of  anthropology. 

Colson:  Yes,  it  was  another  kind  of  anthropology.  I  did  try  and  see  if  I  couldn't  make  some  contacts 
with  people  in  the  camps,  but  it  wasn't  easy. 

Riess:     Why? 

Colson:  How  did  you  get  to  know  them?  You  weren't  living  in  the  same  area  with  them.  The 

employees  had  separate  barracks,  which  were  slightly  away  from  where  the  Japanese  and 
Japanese  Americans  were,  in  their  barracks.  We  did  have  people  who  were  Japanese 
Americans,  also  one  Japanese,  who  were  working  with  us  as  research  assistants  and 
secretaries.  I  got  to  know  those.  They  sometimes  would  introduce  us  to  people  in  the  camp. 
I  also  went  to  anything  that  was  open  in  the  camp. 
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Riess:      And  the  ones  who  were  working  with  you  were  interned? 

Colson:  Yes.  I  think  several  of  them  had  bachelor's  degrees,  not  all  of  them.  I  think  one  may  even 
have  had  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology. 

Riess:      Was  it  a  good  camp,  or  a  bad  camp? 

Colson:  Nobody  got  killed  there,  possibly  because  Leighton  worked  with  the  camp  administration. 
At  the  time  of  the  Poston  strike,  the  army  was  not  called  in,  and  the  thing  was  settled, 
whereas  in  some  of  the  other  camps  which  also  had  strikes  not  long  afterwards,  the  army 
was  called  in  and  some  people  were  killed.  So  it  was  a  good  camp  from  that  point  of  view. 

Some  people  were  quite  happy,  I  was  told.  These  were  people  who'd  had  to  work  hard, 
and  now  they  were  able  to  spend  their  time  in  doing  the  kinds  of  things  they  would  have  like 
to  have  done.  Somebody  had  brought  in  costumes  and  props  for  the  Kabuki  theater,  I 
suppose  from  San  Francisco,  and  so  they  were  putting  on  Kabuki  plays,  and  Noh  plays. 

Riess:      Were  there  some  Japanese  from  San  Francisco? 

Colson:  Very  few.  Mostly  they  were  from  the  Los  Angeles  area  in  that  camp.  So  maybe  the  Kabuki 
stuff  came  from  Los  Angeles. 

Riess:      Have  you  seen  Chiura  Obata's  drawings  of  Tanforan? 

Colson:  No,  I  haven't.  I  haven't  read  Snow  Falling  on  Cedars,  either.  I  find  it  difficult.  Just  as  I  don't 
read  novels  about  Africa.  Been  there,  done  that. 

Riess:      When  you  say  "find  it  difficult,"  you  mean  it  would  touch  some  heartstring  that  would  be 
painful. 

Colson:  It  might  be,  yes.  At  any  rate,  it's  not  something  I  want  to  think  back  to  very  much.  I  have  a 
book  that  Pauline  Kolenda  loaned  me,  which  is  basically  about  a  woman  anthropologist,  a 
Japanese  American  who  was  in  the  camp  in  Poston,  whom  I  knew  quite  well.  I've  glanced  at 
it,  but  I  haven't  sat  down  to  read  it  through. 

Riess:      Did  you  write  about  Poston? 

Colson:  I  wrote  things  up  for  the  record,  for  the  Bureau.2 1  was  asked  to  write  one  article  on  the 
Japanese  family  in  wartime,  which  I  did,  but  Leighton  said  it  had  to  be  published  as  an 
article  by  the  Bureau.  I  couldn't  publish  it  under  my  own  name.  Although  they  made  very 
minor  changes,  he  and  Spicer  and  the  others,  it  came  out  as  an  article  done  by  the  Bureau, 
which  did  annoy  me  slightly.  When  two  of  the  Japanese  American  research  assistants  were 
sent  to  study  with  the  Gallup  Poll  people  and  came  back  and  did  a  study,  they  were  allowed 


2Bureau  of  Sociological  Research,  Poston.  See  records  in  The  Bancroft  Library,  UC  Berkeley. 
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to  write  it  up  and  publish  under  their  own  names.  It  didn't  come  out  as  by  the  Bureau.  I  felt 
there  was  some  discrimination  there.  That  was  one  professional  article  I've  never  been  able 
to  cite. 

Riess:      I  take  it,  from  what  you're  saying,  that  the  whole  situation  was  very  emotional. 

Colson:  It  was,  and  not  satisfying  at  all  for  an  anthropologist,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  didn't  feel 
that  I  was  operating  as  an~that  I  was  in  charge  of  what  I  was  doing  or  that  I  could  really  get 
in  and  understand  what  was  happening  in  any  depth.  Whereas  I  felt  I  could  understand  a  lot 
of  what  was  happening  at  Neah  Bay. 

Riess:      Does  that  have  to  do  with  the  Japanese  Americans  vis-a-vis  American  Indians? 

Colson:  It  might  have,  but  it  was  also  the  context.  Certainly  people  had  every  reason  to  be  resentful 
because,  although  we  may  have  come  into  the  camp  with  good  intentions,  our  living 
conditions  were  much  better.  We  had  air  conditioners  when  there  weren't  any  air 
conditioners  on  the  hospital  or  on  the  barracks  in  which  the  Japanese  and  Japanese 
Americans,  the  people  who  were  relocated,  were  living.  Our  barracks  were  also  insulated 
better,  and  our  food  was  better,  and  we  could  go  out.  We  had  the  freedom  to  leave,  and  they 
didn't. 

Riess:      Did  you  like  them? 

Colson:  The  ones  that  I  worked  with?  Yes.  Indeed,  several  of  them  went  on  to  get  their  degrees  in 
anthropology  after  the  war. 

Leighton  left  about  the  same  time  I  did.  He  went  to  Washington  and  worked  with  OWI 
[Office  of  War  Information].  Spicer  left  and  went  to  Washington  and  worked  with  the  War 
Relocation  Authority.  At  least  three  of  the  men  who  were  working  with  us  went  to 
Washington  and  worked.  And  then  they  went  to  I  think  Cornell~or  one,  I  think,  went  to 
Harvard~and  did  their  degrees  after  the  war  and  became  anthropologists. 

Riess:      They  were  released  during  the  wartime? 

Colson:  Yes,  they  were  allowed  to  leave.  By  1943, 1  think  it  was,  early  1943,  the  War  Relocation 
Authority  began  to  introduce  a  new  policy  to  allow  people  to  go  out.  First  they  allowed 
people  to  go  out  to  colleges,  though  they  couldn't  go,  I  think,  to  any  college  on  the  coast, 
and  they  couldn't  come  back  into  the  California  area.  They  could  go  to  the  Middle  West. 
Then  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  if  they  could  find  a  job  and  a  sponsor.  Quite  a  lot  went  to 
the  Chicago  area  at  that  time. 

So  these  men  went  out  in  '43  to  Washington,  along  with  Leighton  and  with  Spicer. 
Riess:      Are  you  in  touch  with  any  of  them? 
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Colson:  Not  now.  I  used  to  see  them  at  meetings.  Indeed,  they  may  be  dead,  for  all  I  know.  They'd  be 
my  age. 


From  Cambridge  to  Cape  Town,  April  1946 


Riess:     What  ended  your  work  at  Poston? 

Colson:  Leighton  and  Spicer  were  leaving,  and  I  had  gotten  this  money,  the  American  [Association 
of]  University  Women's  traveling  fellowship.  They  had  given  it  to  me  before  I  left  the 
Makah,  but  they'd  allowed  me  to  hold  it  up  for  a  year.  I  decided  I'd  better  go  back  to 
Radcliffe  and  get  my  specials  over  and  get  my  degree,  and  I  wasn't  terribly  happy  at  Poston 
anyway,  so  why  stay? 

The  American  Association  of  University  Women  fellowship  had  allowed  me  to  finish  up 
at  Neah  Bay3.  The  remaining  money  I  used  to  support  myself  at  Radcliffe  while  I  took  a 
couple  of  courses  I  had  to  do  for  my  specials  and  wrote  my  dissertation.  But  my  money  ran 
out,  so  I  went  to  work  as  a  research  assistant  for  Clyde  Kluckhohn  working  on  his  Navajo 
material.  I  became  familiar  with  his  census  and  how  they  were  working  with  demographic 
information,  trying  to  follow  people  through  time  in  his  study  of  the  Navajo  of  the  Ramah 
[New  Mexico]  area,  and  other  methods  of  doing  field  notes. 

He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  start  writing  up  some  of  the  material,  and  I  decided  to  do 
material  culture,  since  I  wasn't  really  interested  in  material  culture.  So  if  I  wrote  up  anything 
and  had  to  drop  it  and  other  people  take  it  over  I  wouldn't  be  heartbroken,  whereas  if  I  were 
working  on  a  subject  that  really  fascinated  me,  I'd  probably  get  so  involved  that  I'd  spend 
much  more  time  on  it  instead  of  following  my  own  concerns. 

I  went  back  in  the  fall  of '43.  By  December  of '44  I  had  finished  my  dissertation  on  the 
Makah,  which  was  on  the  study  of  assimilation,  looking  at  the  contemporary  reservation 
system  at  Neah  Bay,  and  the  multi-ethnic  community  that  had  developed  there.  Then  I  took 
time  to  revise  the  life  history  of  the  Pomo  women  and  got  that  ready  for  publication. 
Meantime,  of  course  I  was  thinking  about  a  job  because  I  got  my  Ph.D.  as  a  result  of  my 
orals  and  my  dissertation,  which  came  Christmas  week  of  1944. 

Even  in  those  days  the  British  had  a  nice  custom  of  advertising  posts.  Among  the  most 
interesting  jobs  being  advertised  in  anthropological  publications  at  the  time  were  positions 
with  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute,  centered  in  what  was  then  Northern  Rhodesia,  now 
Zambia.  The  Institute  had  been  founded  in  1938  to  carry  out  social  research  on 
contemporary  social  issues  in  central  Africa,  which  included  Northern  Rhodesia,  Southern 


3  From  1993  oral  history  conducted  with  Elizabeth  Colson  by  the  Society  of  Women  Geographers 
[see  Appendices]. 
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Rhodesia,  and  Malawi,  and  had  some  thoughts  perhaps  of  expanding  into  east  Africa.  It  had 
gotten  some  funding  from  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  the  Beit  Trust,  and  the  big 
mining  corporations  and  the  governments  of  the  area,  but  not  very  much.  It  had  now  gotten 
a  big  grant  from  the  British  Colonial  Social  Science  and  Research  Council. 

The  first  director  of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute  was  Godfrey  Wilson.  His  wife, 
Monica  Wilson,  was  also  an  anthropologist.  They  wrote  one  book  on  the  analysis  of  social 
change  in  central  Africa.  They  had  done  field  work  elsewhere.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute  they  initiated  what  was  the  first  study  probably  of  urbanization 
in  Africa— one  of  the  important  landmarks  in  the  study  of  urbanization,  labor  migration 
anywhere,  and  also  in  the  field  of  applied  anthropology,  because  Wilson  made  some  very 
explicit  recommendations  about  what  the  implications  of  his  study  showed  with  respect  to 
policy.  Indeed,  his  recommendations  were  so  explicit  that  he  was  asked  to  resign  because 
people  felt  that  he  was  dangerous. 

Max  Gluckman  then  took  over  as  director  of  the  Institute.  Gluckman  was  a  South 
African,  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  who  had  done  work  among  the  Zulu  and  also  among  the  Lozi  in 
Northern  Rhodesia.  He  was  concerned,  as  Wilson  was,  with  the  impact  of  the  economic 
industrialization,  marketing  of  cash  crops,  what  this  was  doing  to  African  society,  and  also 
with  the  colonial  context.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  study  of  law  and  made  major 
contributions  later  to  the  field  of  comparative  law. 

He  was  in  charge  of  the  Institute.  He  was  the  one  who  put  in  the  advertisements.  I 
applied  in~I  think  it  was  '44. 1  heard  nothing  until~I  think  it  was  about  October  or 
September  of '45  when  I  received  a  cable  telling  me  that  I  had  the  job  and  that  I  ought  to  get 
ready  to  leave.  They  were  trying  to  arrange  passage.  It  turned  out  that  passage  was  very 
difficult  in  the  days  immediately  after  World  War  n  when  civilian  shipping  simply  wasn't 
taking  many  people.  Finally  I  left  for  Cape  Town  on  a  freighter  leaving  San  Francisco,  April 
1st,  1946. 1  arrived  in  Cape  Town  a  month  later  having  gone  around  the  horn  and  seeing  no 
land  anywhere  except  the  tip  of  Cape  Horn  and  then  land  as  we  came  up  to  Cape  Town 
harbor.4 


4Thirty  minutes  of  tape  are  missing  in  which  Colson  talks  about  going  back  to  Harvard  after  Poston, 
working  for  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  writing  her  dissertation,  the  job  at  the  Peabody,  and  finding  the  listing  in 
the  British  journal  for  the  senior  research  officer  job,  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute. 
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IV  NORTHERN  RHODESIA,  1946-1947 

[Interview  3;  December  14,  2000]  ## 

British  Colonial  Social  Science  and  Research  Council,  and  Max  Gluckman 

Riess:      What  was  the  British  colonial  government  doing  in  Northern  Rhodesia? 

Colson:  In  Northern  Rhodesia  you  had  at  least  the  beginnings  of  attempts  to  do  something  such  as 
we  would  call  extension  services,  an  agricultural  department  which  was  to  work  not  only 
with  the  European  settler-farmers  but  also  see  what  it  could  do  to  improve  so-called  native 
agriculture  and  encourage  its  commercial  development. 

The  colonial  government  also,  after  about  1923,  had  begun  to  become  involved  in 
education.  Schools  were  still  largely  under  the  missions,  but  the  government  gave  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  schools,  and  also  was  beginning  to  try  to  set  up  standards,  to  which  the 
schools  should  conform.  It  had  taken  advice  from  a  commission  headed  by  somebody  from 
the  United  States,  who  had  looked  at  the  development  of  Tuskegee  and  all  that,  and  was 
recommending  an  education  which  would  encourage  craftsmanship.  They  were  importing 
some  ideas  from  the  United  States. 

You  had  this  complex  of  European  settlers,  mining  development,  commercial 
agriculture,  labor  migration  from  the  villages,  attempts  to  improve  the  economic  conditions 
of  what  were  called  the  native  reserves,  development  of  education,  and  the  government,  in 
the  1930s  at  least,  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  under  the  colonial  system,  was  thinking  that  the 
country  would  become  eventually  independent  under  a  black  majority.  And  so,  although  it 
should  be  very  gradual,  certain  things  should  be  done  to  enable  them  to  take  over,  create  a 
modern  state  and  a  modern  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  they  didn't  want  it  to  happen  too  fast,  and  there  were 
people  who  thought  it  should  never  happen.  When  Gluckman  drew  up  his  plan  for  seven 
years,  he  chose  populations  who  varied  in  certain  kind  of  fundamental  social  factors,  who 
were  going  through  different  ways  of  integration  into  the  modern  Rhodesian,  central 
African,  southern  African  economy. 
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Riess:      He  had  been  out  there  for  four  or  so  years  before? 

Colson:  He  came  out  originally,  I  think,  in  '38,  as  an  officer  at  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Museum  and 
started  his  work  in  Barotseland,  which  is  now  called  Western  Province.  During  the  war 
everything  was  on  hold.  Let's  see,  Desmond  [Clark],  who  was  secretary  of  the  museum, 
went  off  to  the  army.  [Godfrey]  Wilson  was  forced  out  and  Max  took  over  as  director.  So 
Max  Gluckman  was  about  the  only  professional  person  at  the  Insitute  for  something  like 
three  or  four  years.  He  was  laying  plans  for  after  the  war.  He  realized  that  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Fund  was  going  to  be  extended,  that  there  would  be  money 
available  for  research,  and  he  put  in  the  application  while  the  war  was  still  on. 

He  wanted,  I  think,  three  sociologists  or  social  anthropologists.  He  wanted  an 
economist.  Then  he  had  plans  maybe  eventually  for  something  else,  but  those  were  the  four 
positions  I  think  he  asked  for  under  that  original  grant. 

Riess:      Max  Gluckman  was  South  African? 

Colson:  He  was  a  South  African,  from  Johannesburg.  His  undergraduate  degree  was  at 

Witwatersrand,  the  University  of  Johannesburg,  where  he  had  started,  I  think,  in  law,  but 
then  switched  to  anthropology,  and  he  was  trained  by  Winifred  Hoernle. 


Colson  Preparations,  Anticipations,  Packing 


Riess:      Did  you  have  any  questions  at  all  about  going  to  Africa?  About  taking  your  little  twenty- 
nine-year-old  self  to  Africa? 

Colson:  No.  I  thought  it  was  great.  I  rather  wished  that  I  could  go  to  Borneo.  Borneo  sounded 

fascinating.  But  Africa-the  Rhodes-Livingstone  job  came  up,  and  I  wanted  very  much  to 
get  out  of  this  country.  I  wanted  people  who  were  less  dominated  than  Native  Americans 
seemed  to  be.  From  the  ethnographies  I  read,  it  sounded  to  me  as  though  at  least  under 
indirect  rule,  people  were  able  to  have  a  much  greater  degree  of  self  government,  controlled 
much  more  land,  had  much  more  opportunity  to  live  their  own  lives  than  Native  Americans 
did. 

Riess:      What  was  appealing  about  that? 

Colson:  What  was  appealing  about  that?  They're  much  less  sad.  Also,  of  course,  it  was  a  nice  feeling 
that  it  was  their  colonial  system,  not  mine.  For  instance,  [John]  Barnes  and  [Clyde] 
Mitchell,  who  were  appointed  at  the  same  time  I  was,  were  much  more  critical  of  what  was 
going  on  than  I  was  because  they  felt  identified  with  it,  and  I  didn't.  Well,  okay,  I  don't  like 
this,  but  it's  not  my  government  that's  doing  it. 

Remember,  you'd  have  400  people  with  the  Makah.  In  Tonga  country  at  the  time  I  went 
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there,  the  Plateau  Tonga,  there  were  probably  about  60,000  or  80,000  of  them.  There  was 
one  district  commissioner  and  I  think  one  district  officer  when  I  arrived,  and  there  were  a 
couple  of  agricultural  extension  officers.  It  makes  a  difference. 

Riess:      Did  Max  Gluckman  recommend  anything  to  read  ahead  of  time? 

Colson:  Yes,  he  recommended  reading  Lord  [William  Malcolm]  Hailey's  The  African  Survey,  which 
had  come  out  in  1936.  It  was  an  attempt  to  look  at  what  was  happening  in  British  Africa, 
looking  at  the  governmental  structures,  economics,  etcetera.  Lucy  Mair,  an  anthropologist, 
worked  with  him  on  that  survey  to  make  sure  that  it  was  very  clear  that  Africans  existed. 

Riess:      Lord  Hailey  was  a  colonial  officer? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  he  was  a  colonial  officer.  He  had  been  with  the  India  office-India  wasn't  a 
colony.  They  were  separate  offices.  But  he'd  had  a  long  career  in  India,  and  he  was  called 
in,  as  an  independent  observer,  to  pull  together  this  survey. 

Riess:      And  what  kind  of  information  were  you  given  on  packing  and  preparing?  How  long  did  you 
expect  you'd  be  gone? 

Colson:  I  signed  a  four-year  contract. 

Riess:      You  wouldn't  be  back  in  this  country  for  four  years.  How  did  you  prepare  for  that? 

Colson:  Let's  see,  Max  had  his  wife,  Mary,  write  to  me,  and  she  told  me  that  I  must  bring  a  couple  of 
hats  for  paying  social  calls,  and  one  or  two  evening  gowns.  And  oh,  yes,  Max  suggested  that 
I  bring  a  camera,  because  those  were  difficult  to  get. 

Riess:      And  other  than  that—did  you  wear  pants? 

Colson:  I  did.  I  packed  them.  It  wasn't  locally  approved  of,  but  I  wore  them.  Indeed,  my  brother-in- 
law  gave  me  a  couple  pairs  of  his  old  army  pants-you  know,  this  lovely,  soft  khaki  which 
had  been  washed  and  washed.  They  were  loved  by  local  people,  and  when  I  had  finally 
patched  and  patched  them,  I  gave  them  away.  They  were  a  great  gift. 

Riess:     This  packing  was  to  last  you  for  four  years? 

Colson:  Yes.  But  I  knew  that  there  were  towns,  and  there  were  Europeans  who  were  buying  supplies 
in  shops,  and  that  I'd  be  able  to  buy  clothes.  And  I  wouldn't  have  to  take  cigarettes.  I  knew 
I'd  find  cigarettes. 

Max  also  suggested  that  on  our  way  through  Johannesburg  we  get  our  camp  equipment. 
I  was  able  to  buy  two  tin  trunks  that  had  belonged  to  Audrey  Richards,  which  she  had  left 
with  Hilda  Kuper. 

Riess:     Two  tin  trunks? 
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Colson:  Well,  metal  boxes.  I  also  bought  some  pots  and  pans  and  cutlery.  I'm  still  using  the  pots. 
They  were  early  postwar  products,  and  had  obviously  started  probably  as  guns  or 
something,  but  they  got  back  into  pots,  and  plates.  They're  good  pots. 

Riess:     Then  did  you  go  home  to  Minnesota  and  say  goodbye  to  everybody? 

Colson:  I  went  home,  thinking  I  was  going  to  be  leaving  before  Christmas,  and  then  nothing 

happened.  It  turned  out  that  the  governor  had  forgotten  to  ask  for  my  passage.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Insitute,  the  governor  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  I  found  out, 
just  at  that  time,  there  was  also  a  strike  of  the  telegraph  Western  Union.  I  finally  managed  to 
get  a  wire  out  to  Gluckman,  through  my  father,  who  had  one  of  his  Masonic  friends  in 
Canada  send  it  off.  Max  prodded,  and  eventually  I  left  this  country  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  first  of  April  of '46. 

Riess:  And  this  was  the  route  around  Cape  Horn. 

Colson:  Cape  Horn,  yes. 

Riess:  Was  it  smooth  sailing? 

Colson:  Not  all  the  way.  We  really  had  quite  a  bad  storm  coming  up  into  Cape  Town. 

Riess:      I  keep  harking  back  to  the  fact  that  you  were  young.  Now,  when  you  look  back,  does  it  seem 
amazing,  do  you  think  of  yourself  as  a  young  thing? 

Colson:  Of  course.  One  always  is,  inside. 

Riess:      But  you  had  a  tremendous  body  of  knowledge. 

Colson:  I  think  one  thing  that  worried  me  slightly  was  whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  books.  But 
I  did  know  that  the  Institute  had  a  library,  most  of  it  on  central  Africa,  the  local  area.  And 
fortunately,  Isaac  Schapera,  who  was  then  at  Cape  Town,  also  liked  detectives,  and  he 
would  send  up  a  batch  to  me.  I  would  read  them,  and  then  I'd  send  them  on  to  the  next 
person,  who  would  read  them  and  send  them  on  to  the  next  person. 

Riess:      Is  this  one  of  the  cures  for  culture  shock,  surrounding  yourself  with  ways  to  retreat  from  the 
culture? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  I  was  doing  it  because  of  culture  shock  particularly. 

And  I  could  get  away,  of  course.  My  first-let's  see,  there  was  the  agricultural  officer  and 
his  wife  and  two  children,  I  guess  actually  three,  but  the  older  boy  was  away  at  school.  They 
were  living  at  the  ag  station,  which  was  near  Monze.  Monze  was  a  small  town  on  the 
railway  line.  Mostly  Indian  shops,  but  there  was  a  little  hotel  and  a  butchery,  and  there  was 
a  veterinarian  and  a  blacksmith,  who  were  Europeans.  The  people  who  owned  the  hotel  and 
butchery  were  Europeans.  There  was  a  small  farming  community. 
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John  Hart,  the  agricultural  officer,  had  already  arranged  which  village  I  would  go  to,  and 
he  took  me  out  to  it.  This  happened  to  be  a  village  across  the  Magoye  River  from  a  farm 
held  by  Europeans.  It  was  probably  about  a  two-mile  walk  up  to  their  house,  from  where  I 
was  living  in  the  village.  I  used  to  go  up  there  occasionally. 

Riess:      So  the  immersion  was  not  total. 

Colson:  The  immersion  then  was  not  total.  When  I  moved  over  to  Chona,  I  was  further  away. 


Meeting  Max  Gluckman,  and  His  Training  Plan 


Riess:      Now  tell  me  about  your  first  contact  or  your  first  impressions  of  Max  Gluckman. 

Colson:  He  met  the  boat  at  Cape  Town.  He  was  very  tall,  very  bald,  and  his  energy  was  apparent 
from  the  beginning.  Max  had  tremendous  energy.  Indeed,  I  used  to  think  in  later  years  that 
he  was  the  kind  of  person  who  exhausted  all  the  oxygen  in  the  area  immediately  around 
him.  But  he  was  also  a  very  generous  man,  which  I  learned  later.  He  was  also  very  political 
at  that  point.  I  was  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  he  was. 

Riess:      What  do  you  mean? 

Colson:  I  wasn't  prepared  to  take  on  any  kind  of  political  ideology.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  they're 
all  bad  if  I  wanted  to,  or  this  is  good.  He  was  much  closer-at  that  point  he  told  me  he  had 
not  joined  the  Communist  Party.  Others  later  said  that  they  had  been  told  that  he  had.  I 
know  that  his  wife  had  joined  when  she  was  a  student  at  Oxford  and  was  in  modern 
languages,  and  helping  to  get  people  out  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany. 

Riess:      He  presented  his  ideology  as  a  good  option. 

Colson:  He  presented  his  ideology  as—well,  after  all,  it  was  pro-African,  which  we  all  thought  was  a 
good  ideology.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  quoted  him  an  Ogden  Nash  poem,  something  about 
being  liberal  and  being  able  to  see  both  ends  of  something  or  another,  and  you  didn't  know 
whether  or  not  it  meant  you  were  this  or  that  or  had  a  wobbly  spine.  And  he  laughed,  and 
from  then  on  it  was  understood  we  each  had  our  own  way  of  handling  what  we  thought.  So 
he  never  pressured  me  from  that  point  on. 

As  I  say,  he  was  a  very  generous  man.  And  as  somebody  who  was  in  the  colonial  service 
joked,  "Max,  you  are  an  anarchist  imperialist"  or  "an  imperialistic  anarchist."  He  had  a 
tremendous  amount  of  belief  in  the  British  system  and  thought  that  it  was  going  to  deal 
honestly,  over  the  long  run,  if  properly  guided,  with  the  Africans.  And  that  was  what  I  think 
he  really  cared  about. 

Riess:     You  think  of  him  as  a  Communist  rather  than  a  Socialist? 
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Colson:  I  don't  think  he  knew  the  difference.  I  don't  think  that  mattered  to  him.  And  as  I  say,  he  said 
he  had  not  joined  the  party,  and  I'm  prepared  to  believe  him.  He  was  certainly  critical  of  it 
on  occasion.  In  South  Africa  at  that  point,  about  the  only  real  opposition  to  the  increasing 
stringencies  against  African  participation  in  government-African  and  colored  and  Indian 
participation—was  being  put  up  by  the  Communist  Party.  Which  meant  that  young,  liberal 
South  Africans  had  a  warm  spot  for  it. 

Riess:      What  kind  of  training  was  arranged  for  you  when  you  arrived? 

Colson:  The  others,  Barnes  and  Mitchell,  and  Max  Marwick  who  was  a  Colonial  Social  Science 

Fellow  who  wasn't  appointed  to  the  Institute  but  was  being  looked  after  by  it,  by  Max—they 
had  all  gone  up  to  Northern  Rhodesia  before  I  arrived  and  been  given  preliminary  field  work 
training,  in  an  area  close  to  the  Copper  Belt.  Then  they  came  down  to  Cape  Town,  and  that's 
where  I  joined  them,  I  suppose  shortly  after  they'd  started  this  course  that  Max  had 
organized  for  us. 

Isaac  Schapera  gave  us  a  general  introduction  to  ethnography  for  southern  Africa,  which 
would  have  included  where  we  were  going.  The  linguist  [Arthur]  Lestrade  gave  us  basic 
Bantu  grammar.  Jack  Simons,  who  had  worked  in  an  African  township  in  Cape  Town,  gave 
us  lectures  on  what  was  happening  to  Africans  in  towns,  who  were  part  of  the  labor  force, 
and  he  also  took  us  out  and  showed  us  around  one  or  more  of  the  townships. 

Max  thought  of  South  Africa,  what  was  happening,  the  emergence  of  the  labor  force,  an 
educated  group  of  Africans  and  all  the  rest  in  South  Africa,  as  being  the  direction  in  which 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Malawi  were  moving. 

Riess:      You  said  it  was  exhilarating  to  arrive  in  1946,  "to  discover  scholars  who  shared  my 
approach  and  interests." 

Colson:  Max  was  very  strong  on  Radcliffe-Brown  at  that  point.  He  also  disliked  the  way  in  which 
the  idea  of  culture  was  being  used  in  South  Africa  especially,  because  the  idea  of  culture  is 
very  much  what  was  happening  as  apartheid  theory  was  being  developed.  Each  people 
should  have  their  own  culture.  They  should  develop  within  the  trends  of  their  culture.  You 
didn't  form  a  single  society.  The  whites  have  their  society,  the  Africans  had  their  society, 
but  each  had  their  own  culture.  And  for  an  African  to  try  and  absorb  things  that  belonged  to 
the  white  culture,  that  was  betrayal. 

So  he  and  I  saw  eye  to  eye  when  it  came  to  that  kind  of  thing.  Barnes  and  Mitchell  were 
coming  out  of  a  tradition  in  sociology,  the  German  sociology,  which  was  quite  different 
from  the  romantic  tradition  of  [Johan  Gottfried]  Herder,  which  later  became  the  culture 
idea.  It  was  much  more  of  the  Max  Weber  interest  in  institutions,  so  we  could  talk.  Barnes 
was  in  the  navy,  and  he  managed  to  get  a  lot  of  reading  done  aboard  ship,  so  he  knew  a  great 
deal  about  what  was  happening  in  contemporary  sociology,  as  well  as  anthropology, 
including  [Jacob  L.]  Moreno's  work.  So  we  could  all  talk. 
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Riess:     If  you  had  come  independently  to  think  about  this,  and  had  talked  to  Kluckhohn,  would  he 
have  been  open  to  it? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  he  would  have  been—he  would  have  let  me  go  my  own  way,  but  I 

don't  think  we  would  have  ever  really  had  that  kind  of  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  I  sat  in 
on  lectures  of  his,  and  he  had— much  of  time,  there  wasn't  much  there,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  but  every  now  and  then  he  would  say  something  that  would  just  spark  your  mind 
and  set  it  spinning.  He  had  this  great  ability  to  release  your  thought.  From  that  point  of 
view,  he  was  probably  as  intellectually  stimulating  as  anybody  I've  met,  including 
Gluckman.  Gluckman  and  I  thought  more  alike,  but  Gluckman  couldn't  set  my  mind 
spinning  off  the  way  that  Kluckhohn  could. 

Max  came  out  of  the  British  tradition,  where  people  argued  and  argued  and  argued,  the 
debating  tradition,  where  all  ideas  are  up  for  discussion.  It's  very  noticeable  that  in  the 
United  States  there's  much  less  of  this.  If  you  ask  questions,  it's  seen  as  being 
confrontational,  that  you're  putting  down  the  person.  I  had  a  theory  about  why  that 
happened.  It's  also  why  you  get  in  Britain  the  interest  in  society  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
interest  in  culture.  You  had  a  strong  class  system  in  Britain,  and  you  were  what  you  were  in 
terms  of  that,  so  you  weren't  being  measured  in  terms  of  your  job.  You  could  play  with  what 
you  did  and  other  people  could  query  what  you  were  doing,  because  that  wasn't  attacking 
you  personally. 

But  in  the  United  States  they  didn't  have  this.  They  had  the  idea  of  culture,  that  you 
could  change  yourself;  that  you  made  yourself  in  terms  of  your  work,  and  who  you  were 
was  what  was  your  job.  So  if  you  in  any  way  asked,  queried  that  job,  then  you  were 
attacking  the  person. 

Riess:      We  do  have  feelings  about  whether  it's  polite  to  ask  "What  do  you  do?" 

Colson:  Two  questions  in  the  United  States  are  really  important.  One  is:  Where  are  you  from?  And 
the  other  is:  What  do  you  do?  The  third  one  now,  at  least  for  many  people,  is:  Where  did 
you  go  to  school?  It  is  by  these  three  things  that  Americans  can  be  placed.  And,  of  course, 
where  you're  from  doesn't  work  much  anymore,  which  is  part  of  the  reason  that  people  are 
so  concerned  about  the  decline  of  the  idea  of  community. 

Back  in  the  fifties,  when  I  was  at  Boston  University,  I  discovered  that  if  you  asked  a 
group  of  students,  "What  is  your  home  town?"  most  of  them  could  not  answer,  because  they 
had  moved  so  often.  Whereas  in  my  generation  the  home  town  was  something  that  rooted 
you,  even  though  you  never  lived  there  as  an  adult. 

Riess:      What  would  be  the  equivalent  identifying  question  in  British  society? 
Colson:  You  don't  ask.  You  listen  to  how  people  speak. 
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Colson:  When  I  got  on  the  boat  here  in  San  Francisco  [en  route  to  Africa]  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
the  Luapula  area,  and  I  was  pleased  with  that  because  their  basic  economy  was  fishing. 
Having  worked  with  the  Makah,  who  were  fishing--I  thought  that  would  be  a  very 
interesting  comparison.  But  when  I  got  off  the  boat  at  Cape  Town,  Max  told  me  I  wasn't 
going  to  the  Luapula.  I  was  going  to  the  Plateau  Tonga,  because  the  district  commissioner  in 
the  Luapula  area  had  said  he  had  a  very  difficult  district  on  an  international  border,  and 
criminals  hopped  back  and  forth  across  it,  and  he  simply  could  not  complicate  his  life  by 
having  a  female  anthropologist  there.  The  Plateau  Tonga  were  in  Southern  Province,  close 
to  the  railway  line,  and  the  district  commissioner  there  could  not  make  the  same  plea,  so  I 
was  going  to  go  to  Plateau  Tonga. 

The  original  seven-year  plan  had  not  included  a  study  of  the  Plateau  Tonga  in  the  first 
round.  It  was  to  be  done  later,  when  they  had  another  group  of  research  officers.  The  first 
studies  were  to  be  of  the  Luapula,  whose  economy  relied  on  fishing;  the  Ngoni,  who  had 
agriculture  and  strong  labor  migration;  and  the  Yao  in  Malawi,  Nyasaland  who  were  labor 
migrants.  And  then  the  Beit  fellow  was  going  to  work  in  southern  central  Rhodesia  with  a 
Shona  group. 

When  plans  had  to  be  shifted,  the  Plateau  Tonga  study  was  brought  forward.  And  it  was 
an  interesting  area  because  it  had  commercial  maize  farming  and  a  developing  peasant 
agriculture,  with  a  very  minor  role  played  by  labor  migration. 

Pviess:     How  did  you  begin  your  study? 

Colson:  Where  I  started  was  decided  for  me  by  John  Hart,  who  picked  out  Chepa  Village  because, 

for  one  thing,  it  had  a  very  good  headman,  a  very  intelligent,  able  man,  who  was  willing  that 
I  should  come  there,  though  he  told  the  district  commissioner  that  six  weeks  was  all  that  I 
could  expect,  even  from  somebody  who  wanted  to  cooperate  with  the  government. 

Riess:     They  figured  they  could  only  put  up  with  you  for  six  weeks? 

Colson:  Yes,  they  didn't  want  the  responsibility.  If  anything  went  wrong,  they  were  afraid  that 

something  would  happen  to  them.  It  was  also  the  local  Europeans,  the  farmers.  They  didn't 
want  me.  They  were  sure  something  dreadful  would  happen  to  a  woman  living  out  in  an 
African  village,  and  then  they'd  be  held  responsible  and  have  to  do  something.  But  the 
district  commissioner  said  yes,  I  could  come,  and  Joe  Chepa  said  yes,  I  could  be  at  his 
village  for  six  weeks.  I  only  knew  all  this  afterwards. 

Riess:     Was  there  any  honor  for  them  in  having  you? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  so.  They  thought  I  was  more  of  a  nuisance  than  anything.  But  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  they  didn't  say  anything,  and  I  continued  to  go  back  and  forth  between  that  village 
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and  some  others  for  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  on  the  Plateau,  and  always  visited  them 
afterwards. 

Last  time  I  saw  Chepa  was  in— I  guess  it  was  in  '82?  Yes.  When  he  was  over  ninety.  I 
later  heard  of  his  death  through  a  cable  that  I  got  from  Peking  in  China  where  his  half 
sister's  son  was  ambassador.  When  Mainza  Chona  heard  that  Chepa  was  dead,  he  knew  that 
I  would  want  to  know,  and  so  he  cabled  me. 

Riess:      That  sounds  like  a  very  successful  family. 

Colson:  Chepa's  half  sister  was  married  to  Chief  Chona.  When  I  moved  from  Chepa's  to  go  to 

another  village,  Chepa  chose  that  one,  Chona  Village.  It  was  in  the  hills,  where  I'd  be  better 
situated  during  the  rains-there  was  better  drainage  and  fewer  mosquitoes.  It  was  also  the 
village  from  which  he  had  come  originally.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  Chief  Chona.  The 
ambassador  is  a  son  of  that  chief. 

Actually  I  did  get  ill  at  Chepa  Village.  I  came  down  with  bacterial  dysentery.  But  since  I 
was  afraid  that  if  anything  was  reported  to  the  Europeans  I'd  be  hauled  out,  I  insisted  on 
staying  there.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  very  bad  cook,  who  made  baking  powder  biscuits  that 
were  just  like  concrete.  Kaolin,  clay,  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  use  against  dysentery. 
Anyway,  I  recovered,  but  they  kept  an  eye  on  me  while  this  was  going  on. 

They  sent  two  little  boys  to  sleep  in  front  of  my  tent  in  case  I  needed  anything.  Of 
course,  the  two  little  boys  were  exhausted.  After  they'd  giggled  themselves  asleep,  you 
couldn't  wake  them  up,  and  every  time  I  had  to  go  off  to  the  latrine,  I  had  to  walk  over  them, 
without  waking  them.  But  after  that  people  felt  that  they'd  looked  after  me,  so  I  belonged. 

It  was  a  season  when  they  were  having  lots  of  girls'  puberty  ceremonies.  I  could  go  to 
these,  and  that  was  something  I  could  observe.  I  kept  the  children  around  me  by  supplying 
them  with  paper  and  crayons,  and  they  would  draw  and  then  come  to  me,  and  I'd  ask  them 
what  it  was,  so  they  were  helping  me  to  learn  Citonga.  I  worked  on  the  Citonga  grammar 
that  I  had  and  a  small  dictionary,  trying  to  learn  the  language. 

Benjamin  Shipopa,  the  man  working  for  me  as  interpreter,  was  an  Ila  from  a  neighboring 
area.  He  first  of  all  had  to  adjust  his  ear  to  Citonga,  and  his  English  wasn't  that  good  and  his 
knowledge  of  English  was  with  an  English  accent,  so  he  had  trouble  hearing  me,  and  we  had 
to  work  out  a  language  of  communication. 

Riess:      He  was  the  only  possible  interpreter? 

Colson:  Max  had  chosen  him  for  me.  He  ran  into  Benjamin  in  east  Africa,  where  Benjamin  was  a 
driver  in  the  Northern  Rhodesian  army.  Max  had  occasion  to  see  how  reliable  Benjamin 
was,  responsible  for  a  job,  so  he  thought  he'd  be  ideal  when  I  came  out,  especially  when  he 
knew  that  I  was  going  to  Tonga  country. 

Riess:      So  in  part  as  a  protector? 
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Colson:  No,  just  somebody  who  could  be  really  reliable. 
Riess:      The  women  in  the  village-did  they  think  of  you  as  a  girl  or  a  woman? 

Colson:  Chepa  gave  me  my  name.  He  said,  "Since  you're  living  in  our  village,  we're  not  going  to  call 
you  Madame  or  Dona."  I  said,  "Okay,  what  are  you  going  to  call  me?  My  name  is 
Elizabeth.  What  do  you  want  to  call  me?"  He  said,  "We're  going  to  call  you  Kamwale."  That 
is  a  word  used  for  a  young  woman  between  puberty  and  the  birth  of  her  first  child.  It  can 
sometimes  be  used  as  a  complimentary  endearment  afterwards,  by  a  mother-in-law  or 
somebody  like  that.  So  that's  my  name. 

Riess:     Did  that  give  you  an  opportunity  to  really  operate  between  the  two  groups? 

Colson:  They  knew  I  wasn't  married,  and  they  thought  that  was  wrong,  or  they  thought  I  might  be 
married  and  have  left  a  husband  behind.  There  was  a  woman  education  officer  a  couple  of 
years  later,  who  sometimes  was  seen  around  the  area,  and  people  had  worked  out  for  her 
that  she  was  a  perfectly  respectable  woman  because  they  thought  that  every  now  and  then 
she  would  get  pregnant,  and  then  she  would  go  home  and  she'd  have  her  child  and  leave  it 
with  her  parents,  and  come  back.  So  she  had  children.  But  they  weren't  at  all  sure  if  I  was 
completely  respectable. 

Riess:      I've  seen  a  picture  of  you  squatting  on  the  ground  with  some  chiefs,  and  it  made  me  wonder, 
in  general,  how  did  you  learn  how  to  behave? 

Colson:  In  the  first  place,  they  didn't  expect  me  to  behave  just  like  them.  I  was  a  European,  and  they 
didn't  necessarily  want  me  to  behave  like  them  because  I  might  be  useful  as  a  European,  as 
an  intermediary.  So,  for  instance,  I  could  have  a  chair.  The  women  in  Chona  indeed  were 
delighted—I  did  have  some  servants-delighted  when  I  had  men  bring  a  chair  for  me.  When  I 
tried  to  do  it  for  myself,  they'd  say,  "Oh,  no,  no!  Make  them  do  it!"  So  they  were  prepared 
for  me  to  behave  slightly  differently.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  wasn't  any  chair,  then, 
where  you  wanted  to  sit  down,  you  sat. 

Riess:      Did  the  language  allow  you  to  get  close  to  the  women? 

Colson:  Eventually  I  got  pretty  good  at  the  language,  but  the  women  were  always  friendly.  The 

women  on  the  plateau  were  very  much  their  own  women,  their  own  persons.  We  could  sit 
around  and  laugh  together  even  if  we  couldn't  really  talk  very  much. 

Riess:     Were  they  remarkable  in  this  way? 

Colson:  There  was  an  old  tradition  there— women  had  had  their  own  homesteads.  A  couple  of 
women  who  were  dead  by  the  time  I  got  there,  they  got  fed  up  with  their  husbands,  and 
moved  out  and  had  their  own  homesteads  with  their  sons  and  daughters.  It  was  said  that 
when  the  lions  came  around  the  corral,  they'd  go  out  with  spears  and  drive  them  off.  There 
were  women  who  were  regarded  as  headwomen,  rather  than  headmen.  And  women  had  their 
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own  gardens.  They  grew  crops  which  they  sold  and  controlled  the  money.  Chepa's  wife  used 
some  of  her  money  to  buy  herself  a  bicycle  so  that  she  could  move  around  more  easily. 

Riess:      Were  they  learning  English  in  the  schools? 

Colson:  Some.  But  most  of  the  schools  at  that  time  only  went  to  about  the  fourth  year,  where  they 
were  beginning  to  get  a  little  English,  but  most  of  the  instruction  was  in  the  vernacular.  I 
think  about  two  months  after  I  moved  into  Chepa  Village,  I  walked  out  one  evening.  The 
man  from  a  homestead  very  close  by,  whom  I'd  known  all  this  time,  who  never  used  a  word 
of  English,  was  standing  there.  I  looked  up  at  the  stars,  and  he  looked  up  too,  and  then  he 
said,  "Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star." 

So  it  was  never  safe  to  assume  that  nobody  knew  any  English.  It's  like  Laura  Bohannan's 
story  of  sitting  in  a  field  shelter  in  Tiv  country  in  Nigeria.  It  was  raining  very  hard.  She  had 
gone  there  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  and  the  owner  of  the  field  was  sitting  there,  and  as  they 
looked  out,  he  finally  said  to  her,  "Reminds  you  of  Burma,  doesn't  it?" 

Riess:      I  wonder  if  he  knew  more  than  the  "twinkle,  twinkle"? 

Colson:  Probably.  He  had  gone  to  a  mission  school  at  Lusangu,  through  I  think  the  fourth  year,  and 
he  had  some  English.  His  granddaughter —I  ran  into  her  in  Lusaka  in  1996.  She  has  a  very 
important  job  with  the  Zambian  River  Authority. 

The  government  had  just  started  a  secondary  school  for  Africans,  I  think  in  1945  or  '46. 
Before  that,  there  had  been  a  trade  school  in  Lusaka,  but  it  hadn't  taken  people  up  to  matric 
[matriculation].  But  this  was  a  full  secondary  school  which  would  take  them  on  to  the 
Cambridge  exams.  Before  I  left  in  1950  another  secondary  school  or  two  had  been  founded. 
The  idea  originally  had  been  to  have  a  sort  of  mass  education,  first  to  get  a  lot  of  people  up 
to  about  grade  four,  and  then  grade  six  and  then  grade  eight,  and  then  eventually  you'd  have 
an  educated  population  without  having  a  few  elite  who'd  been  trained  and  the  rest  of  them 
not. 

But  the  consequence  was  that  at  the  time  of  independence  in  '64, 1  think  Zambia  had 
only  about  a  hundred  people  with  any  university  education.  In  the  1950s  and  early  1960s 
they  were  improving  the  schools,  and  some  of  the  schools  were  pretty  good.  Since  jobs  for 
Africans  were  limited,  very  good  people  were  going  into  teaching  and  working  as 
agricultural  assistants,  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  they  could  get.  So  you  got  good  teachers,  and  in 
later  years  people  would  say  that  they  thought  probably  the  training  they  got  in  a  four-year 
school  or  later  on  a  six-year  school  was  much,  much  better  than  what  children  are  getting 
today  who  are  doing  eight  years,  nine  years—in  terms  of  training  in  English  and  in  basic 
reading  and  writing  skills. 
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Gluckman's  Assignment,  and  the  Rain  Shrine 

Riess:      Now,  that  first  year,  what  you  were  looking  at? 

Colson:  There  were  two  things  that  Max  Gluckman  asked  us  all  to  do,  whatever  else  we  did.  One 
was  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  write  at  least  a  sketch  of  an  ethnography,  that  is,  the 
basic  social  organization  of  the  group  where  we  were  working.  The  second  one  was  to  be 
able  to  write  an  article  which  concentrated  on  the  thing  that  we  discovered  we  had  to 
understand  to  be  able  to  understand  anything  else. 

The  rain  shrine  was,  for  me,  something  I  had  to  understand  if  I  were  to  understand  the 
political  order  other  than  that  imposed  by  the  colonial  system,  and  that's  what  I  wrote  up 
after  that  first  year.  Then  I  also  did  the  sketch  that  came  out  in  Seven  Tribes  [of  British 
Central  Africa,  Manchester  University  Press,  1959],  It  was  rewritten  later,  but  the  basics 
were  there. 

Riess:      How  did  you  discover  that  the  rain  shrine  was  the  key? 

Colson:  I  found  those  when  I  went  to  Chona,  which  had  a  whole  set  of  rituals  about  the  rain—and  I 
was  there  through  the  rains.  Having  discovered  the  shrines  there,  then  I  began  to  ask  around 
throughout  the  country,  wherever  I  went,  and  anybody  who  came  from  elsewhere,  I'd  ask 
them  about  what  they  had.  So  I  could  put  that  together. 

Riess:      That  was  a  good  test  of  your  abilities  by  Gluckman. 

Colson:  I  think  he  realized  that  we  had  to  be  interested  in  something-that  we  all  had  different  skills, 
and  we'd  latch  onto  different  questions,  but  if  we  were  good,  then  that  ought  to  be  sort  of  a 
key  question  and  help  us. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  were  also  asked  to  write  up—this  was  for  a  seminar  at 
Oxford,  an  examination  of  the  modem  political  structure.  This  was  primarily  the  role  of 
chiefs  and  headmen.  Each  one  of  us  did  this. 

Riess:     And  you  knew  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  you  would  be— 

Colson:  —pulled  out  and  given  eight  to  nine  months,  during  which  we  were  supposed  to  do  a 

preliminary  write-up,  which  would  then  focus  our  attention  on  what  we  didn't  know,  where 
we  needed  to  ask  questions  when  we  went  back  in  the  second  year.  And  then  we'd  have  a 
final  year  for  write  up. 

Riess:     This  is  as  if  an  anthropologist  is  always  a  student. 

Colson:  Sure.  That's  what  you  realize  very  quickly,  because  people  are  teaching  you.  You're  not  the 
expert. 
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Riess:      It  sounds  like  a  good  experience. 

Colson:  Well,  I  was  very  disappointed  in  many  ways  because  at  first  the  Plateau  Tonga  didn't  seem 
to  have  any  of  the  things  that  the  ethnographies  told  me  people  ought  to  have.  It  was  only 
when  I  began  to  realize,  "So  what?"  and  started  to  concentrate  on  what  it  was  they  did  have 
that  I  began  to  see  that  there  was  quite  a  different  pattern  there,  which  turns  out  to  be  quite 
common  in  many  other  parts  of  Africa,  which  is  a  basic  egalitarianism,  which  you  would 
today  I  think  call  a  participatory  democracy. 

Riess:      So  you  expected  one  set  of  social  structures  and  you  got  another. 

Colson:  Yes.  Their  neighbors,  the  Ha,  from  which  Benjamin  came,  they  had  age  sets  or  age  grades, 
which  were  important.  Some  African  people  had  what  they  called  segmentary  lineage 
systems  which  were  able  to  fit  into  large-scale  organizations  based  upon  unilineal  descent. 
The  Tonga  had  clans  which  were  based  on  unilineal  descent,  but  these  weren't  organized 
within  nesting  units  in  the  way  that  you  had  with  the  segmentary  systems.  I  had  to  work  that 
out,  too. 

Riess:      All  the  Plateau  Tonga  would  have  fit  into  this  description. 

Colson:  There  was  a  variation  as  you  moved  from  east,  where  I  started,  towards  the  west.  In  the 
west,  where  they  were  out  on  the  flats  and  had  much  more  cattle,  and  there  was 
transhumance-moving  to  the  dry-season  camps  and  back  for  the  rains-you  did  have  more 
importance  laid  on  age,  probably  because  the  young  men  went  off  to  cattle  camps,  and  you 
got  the  peer  group  effect.  They  would  poise  themselves  against  the  young  men  of  the  other 
camps.  To  the  east  of  the  railway  line  they  had  fewer  cattle,  and  they  rarely  had  to  move 
cattle  to  distant  pastures. 

Riess:      When  you  wrote  up  Seven  Tribes,  you  were  responsible  for  all  of  the  Plateau  Tonga. 

Colson:  I  was  responsible  for  writing  about  the  Plateau  Tonga.  During  that  first  year,  I  worked  in 

four  different  areas,  and  I  chose  them-let's  see,  Chona  was  chosen  for  me,  but  I  was  pleased 
with  it,  because  it  meant  I  was  going  to  be  in  a  chiefs  village,  further  away  from  the  railway 
line,  where  people  were  less  involved  in  the  commercial  agriculture. 

Then  I  moved  to  Chief  Monze's  own  village,  which  was  west  of  the  railway  line.  That  I 
wanted  to  do  because  Monze  was  reputed  to  have  had  some  political  significance  in  the 
past,  and  I  wanted  to  see  whether  or  not  I  could  make  any  sense  of  that.  It  also  put  me  into  a 
different  ecological  area. 

The  fourth  village  was  Chief  Mwanchingala's  village,  which  was  towards  the  north  and 
west,  where  the  people  were  close  to  the  Kafue  plains,  and  you  had  much  more  of  the  Ha 
age  influence  and,  again,  quite  a  different  ecological  area. 

In  each  place,  I  worked  out  the  kinship  terminology.  Tried  to  work  out  the  kinship 
system.  And  the  great  advantage  of  being  in  the  chiefs  village  was  that  I  could  sit  in  the 
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court  and  record  cases  that  were  coming  in  from  throughout  the  chieftaincy  and  sometimes 
were  coming  in  from  other  chieftaincies.  This  gave  me  an  idea  of  the  things  that  people 
really  were  concerned  about,  fighting  over,  because  if  they  brought  cases,  it  wasn't  because  I 
was  there  that  they  were  bringing  them,  it  was  because  it  was  important  to  them.  By 
listening,  recording,  and  then  sitting  down  with  the  chief  and  counselors  afterwards,  and 
trying  to  work  out  why  they'd  come  to  their  decision,  I  learned  an  enormous  amount. 

Riess:     They  would  let  you  examine  their  thoughts? 

Colson:  I  asked  them  questions.  They  gave  me  answers.  Whether  they  were  disguising  things  or  not, 
I  don't  know.  Very  often,  I  suspected  they  were.  Some  of  them  really  enjoyed  explaining  it. 
They  rather  enjoyed  teaching.  They  were  in  a  position  of  superiority,  and  they  knew  it. 

Riess:      So  you  go  to  the  top  in  a  situation  like  that.  That's  where  you  want  to  make  your 
observations  really. 

Colson:  I  was  also  living  in  the  village,  and  I  was  making  observations  all  the  time  on  what  was 
going  on,  including  the  children. 


Colson  Looks  Back  at  the  Approach  at  the  Time 


Riess:      New  subject-in  "Overview"  which  you  wrote  in  1 989  for  the  Annual  Review  of 

Anthropology,  you  said,  "Where  I  differed  from  some  of  the  others  was  in  the  skepticism 
about  the  value  of  reifying  a  method  or  approach  under  a  label  or  promoting  a  particular 
approach  as  useful  for  examining  all  questions.  I  thought  we  needed  a  more  eclectic  tool  kit, 
which  may  be  a  characteristic  feminine  attitude." 

Colson:  Yes.  Well,  at  one  point  some  people  got  interested  in  networks,  and  networks  were  the  way 
you  should  go.  I  thought  networks  were  very  useful  for  understanding  some  things,  but  not 
at  all  useful  for  other  things. 

Riess:     And  "a  more  eclectic  tool  kit."  What  does  that  mean? 

Colson:  That  women  are  interested  in  the  job,  and  we  use  the  tools  we  think  of  as  appropriate  to  the 
job,  rather  than  getting  fascinated  with  the  technology,  the  methodology.  Men  love  to  play 
with  toys.  These  become  the  be-all  and  end-all.  I  don't  think  women  do.  They'll  use  a  toy  if 
they  think  it's  going  to  be  useful  for  something  else  they  want  to  do. 

Network  analogies  was  a  methodology.  Now,  I  certainly  have  pushed  the  census 
approach,  and  wrote  an  article  on  the  method,  but  it  was  because  it  got  certain  kinds  of 
information.  It  wasn't  the  technique  on  which  everything  else  depended.  It  was  just  one 
method.  Again,  it  may  partly  have  been  my  American  training  in  the  old  vacuum  cleaner 
approach,  where  you  didn't  know  what  you  were  going  to  be  interested  in  next,  so  you  took 
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everything  you  could,  and  you  had  certain  things  you  worked  on,  but  anything  else  that  you 
saw  you  probably  ought  to  try  and  get  some  information  on,  get  it  down,  so  at  least  you 
knew  that  it  was  there  and  you  could  ask  about  it  later  if  you  thought  it  was  important. 

Riess:      Are  you  looking  at  this  cynically  now,  or  do  you  think  that  it  was  appropriate? 

Colson:  Yes.  After  all,  I'm  going  through  Gwembe  notes  now,  and  putting  together  material  on  theft. 
I  wasn't  planning  to  write  anything  on  theft  until,  oh,  a  few  weeks  ago.  I'd  suggested  to  a 
younger  colleague  that  she  might  like  to  pull  together  all  the  stuff  on  violence.  There's  a 
tremendous  amount  on  violence  in  our  field  notes,  but  I'd  never  thought  to  write  it  up.  But 
it's  there,  and  she  can  do  something  interesting  with  it.  Violence  does  happen  to  be  a  topic 
that's  very  important  today  in  anthropology,  and  elsewhere. 

Riess:      You're  saying  that  men  are  less  likely  to  have  this  rich  data? 
Colson:  They're  more  likely  to  stress  a  methodology. 
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V  A  SUCCESSION  OF  POSITIONS 

[Interview  4:  December  18,  2000]  ## 

The  Anthropologists  and  Graduate  Students  at  Oxford 


Riess:      Now,  to  return  to  the  mainstream  here.  I  think  where  we  stopped  is  after  your  first  year  in 
the  field. 

Colson:  We  were  supposed  to  come  out.  The  agreement  had  been  that  the  Northern  Rhodesian 

government  would  provide  us  with  housing,  but  they  couldn't  do  it  because  that  was  right 
after  World  War  n,  when  they  were  beginning  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  new  colonial  servants  in 
all  sorts  of  fields:  the  district  administration,  various  technical  departments,  like  agriculture, 
education,  and  so  on.  They  didn't  have  the  housing  for  them,  so  they  certainly  weren't  going 
to  house  us.  We  weren't  part  of  the  civil  service. 

Max  had  just  gotten  this  job  at  Oxford  as  a  senior  lecturer,  and  he  persuaded  the  trustees 
to  send  us  along  to  Oxford  with  him  for  that  year,  while  we  were  doing  the  first  year  write- 
up.  So  we  went,  Barnes,  Mitchell,  and  myself.  [Hans]  Holliman,  who  was  the  Beit  fellow, 
decided  instead  to  go  to  South  Africa.  He  was  a  South  African,  Dutch,  and  didn't  much  want 
to  go  to  Britain.  Anyway,  Barnes  and  Mitchell,  who  just  had  B.A.s,  enrolled  for  the  Ph.D. 
Of  course  I  had  a  Ph.D.,  but  I  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  everything  going  on  at  the 
Institute.  They  didn't  ask  me  for  any  money,  which  was  very  nice  of  them.  I  was  just  there, 
sitting  in  on  various  seminars  and  spending  a  lot  of  time  writing,  trying  to  write. 

It  was  great,  because  most  of  the  people  who  were  there  in  graduate  school-it  was  that 
period  right  after  World  War  n,  when  you  had  all  these  people  who  had  been  in  the  service, 
dying  to  get  back  into  an  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  so  there  they  were. 

Riess:      Were  women  treated  differently  there?  Were  there  any? 

Colson:  Let's  see,  there  weren't  any  women  teaching  at  the  Institute,  but  it  was  a  great  set-up  It  was 
Evans-Pritchard,  Meyer  Fortes,  who  had  come  just  before  Gluckman,  and  Gluckman,  and 
then  Franz  Steiner  came.  Other  people  would  come  down  from  London  to  take  part.  The 
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people  who  were  living  around  Oxford,  who'd  had  some  experience  in  anthropology-they'd 
come  in  and  take  part. 

But  there  was  Beatrice  Blackwood,  who  was  in  the  museum,  the  Pitt  Rivers  Museum, 
and  she  also  taught.  She  taught  I  think  in  archaeology,  or  physical~or  maybe  courses  in 
ethnography,  probably.  She  was  a  wonderful  person.  Came  about  here  on  me  [gesturing  as 
to  her  height].  She  could  remember  curtseying  to  Queen  Victoria,  when  she  was  a  little  girl 
vacationing  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  queen  would  drive  past  in  a  pony  cart.  Beatrice  would 
bob  her  curtsey. 

She  had  done  a  B.A.~yes,  I  think  she  was  able  to  take  a  B.A.  at  Oxford~and  had  finished 
about  1913  in  modern  languages,  and  she  had  then  gone  to  Germany  to  improve  her 
languages.  Lived  in  a  student  hostel,  where  the  only  common  language  they  had  was  student 
Latin.  She  was  there  when  World  War  I  broke  out.  Was  repatriated  to  England.  They  were 
all  put  in  a  train,  and  the  window  blinds  were  nailed  down  so  they  couldn't  look  out. 

I  don't  know  how  she  got  into  anthropology,  but  she  did.  She  got  this  job  with  the  Pitt 
Rivers  Museum,  and  she  went  out  to  New  Guinea.  No,  first  to  New  Britain.  Did  one  book 
out  there,  came  back,  worked  at  the  museum,  went  out  again,  and  she  worked  with  the 
Kukukuku  up  in  the  New  Guinea  mountains  that  time. 

Riess:      Were  most  British  anthropologists  working  in  British  colonies? 

Colson:  There  was  a  woman--I  didn't  meet  her  there,  but  she  had  been  around  Oxford  earlier,  I  don't 
know  where  she  was  just  then- who  worked  with  the  Pueblo. 

Of  course,  at  London,  Audrey  [Isabel]  Richards  had  a  job  at  LSE  [London  School  of 
Economics],  and  so  did  Lucy  Mair. 

Riess:      Were  you  close  to  the  women?  Was  there  a  natural  bond? 

Colson:  Beatrice  and  I  became  good  friends.  That's  because  Ruth  and  Wilson  Wallis  knew  her,  and 
when  I  went  to  Oxford,  they  sent  a  letter  to  Beatrice  and  asked  her  to  get  in  touch  with  me. 
We  liked  each  other,  and  so  until  Beatrice  died,  we  kept  in  touch. 

Riess:      And  how  about  Audrey  Richards  and  Lucy  Mair? 

Colson:  I  met  Audrey  and  Lucy  when  I  went  up  to  London  to  the~let's  see,  we  went  up  to  the  LSE/ 
University  College  seminar,  Barnes  and  Mitchell  and  myself,  once  a  week.  So  I  met  them  in 
that  seminar.  Everybody  sat  in  on  that  who  was  in  London,  as  well  as  the  students.  I  met 
[Raymond]  Firth  and  Darryl  Ford,  Edmund  Leach,  Kenneth  Little,  Siegfried  Nadel,  anybody 
who  was-oh,  I'd  met  John  Peristany  in  Oxford  already. 

Riess:     Tell  me  about  the  seminar. 
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Colson:  It  was  Malinowski's  old  seminar.  It  was  joint  between  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
the  University  College.  The  University  of  London  had  various  colleges,  and  University 
College,  within  the  University  of  London,  had  an  anthropology  department. 

Oh,  yes,  and  Phyllis  Kayberry  was  there,  along  with  Darryl  Ford,  and  we  became  good 
friends. 

Anyway,  I  also  stayed  with  Audrey  when  I  went  up  for  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  of  Social  Anthropologists.  That  was  founded  in  1946,  and  I  think  I  was  about 
the  first  one  taken  in  after  the  founding  members.  You  had  to  have  a  degree  from  a  British 
university  in  anthropology,  Ph.D.,  or  you  had  to  be  employed  in  a  job  in  the 
Commonwealth.  I  qualified.  Barnes  and  Mitchell  weren't  invited  then  because  they  didn't 
have  their  Ph.D.  yet. 

Riess:      You  said  that  was  founded  in  1946. 
Colson:  Yes.  There  were  about  twenty  members. 


Structural  Functionalism  and  Radcliffe-Brown 


Riess:      When  were  those  two  words  put  together  first?  Social  and  anthropology. 

Colson:  Probably  Radcliffe-Brown  back  in  the  twenties.  Radcliffe-Brown  had  really  brought  it  to 
Chicago  back  in  the  early  thirties,  when  he  came  from  Australia.  That  whole  group  of 
students  who  were  his  students  at  Chicago,  who  then  went  on  to  form  the  backbone  of  the 
anthropology  department  up  into,  I  guess,  sometime  in  the  1970s,  were  trained  by  Radcliffe- 
Brown  and  were  basically  social  anthropologists,  following  up  on  institutional  questions: 
Sol  Tax,  Fred  Eggan,  and  so  on. 

Riess:      It's  like  a  coming,  like  this  thing  simply  arrived. 

Colson:  Well,  it  did.  And  Malinowski,  of  course,  also  came.  He  got  a  job  at  Yale,  but  that  was  right 
at  the  end  of  the  thirties.  He  died  very  soon  afterwards.  I  don't  know  that  he  was  there  long 
enough  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  students.  Where  he  had  his  influence  was  much 
earlier,  with  the  publication  of  his  Argonauts  of  the  Western  Pacific,  and  the  opening  up  of 
the  idea  of  what  he  called  functionalism.  Basically  it  was  trying  to  look  at  what  was  there 
and  seeing  how  it  was  organized  and  what  kept  it  running. 

Riess:      Is  functionalism  different? 

Colson:  It's  called  structural  functionalism,  because  Radcliffe-Brown  insisted  that  you  look  at 
structure,  and  Malinowski  insisted  that  you  look  at  the  processes  by  which  things  were 
being  organized,  how  they  maintained  each  other,  and  what  they  contributed.  And  he  had 
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some  interest  in  economics.  His  student,  Firth,  who  was  trained  originally  in  economics, 
continued  to  have  that.  They  emphasized  how  people  organized  for  production  and  to  meet 
certain  needs.  Whereas  Radcliffe-Brown  started  out  with  the  assumption  that  here  was  a 
society;  now  let's  analyze  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  organized. 

Riess:      This  has  such  a  common-sense  feeling  to  it. 

Colson:  It  is  very  common  sense.  But  people  dressed  it  up  in  all  sorts  of  words,  and  then  it  becomes 
much  more  difficult  to  understand,  and  then  it  becomes  all  heated  up  in  personalities. 


Other  Perspectives,  Levi-Strauss,  Questioning 


Riess:      The  common-sense  feeling-could  you  have  gone  into  the  field  and  done  what  you  did 
without  having  the  training  in  the  theory? 

Colson:  No.  Malinowski,  in  opening  up  the—we  look  at  what's  here,  we're  not  trying  to  reconstruct, 
we're  not  trying  to  say  how  it  came  into  being,  we're  looking  at  what  people  are  doing  now~ 
that  had  a  profound  influence  on  my  generation.  And  as  I  said,  working  with  [Ned]  Spicer 
and  through  him  getting  ideas  coming  out  of  Radcliffe-Brown's  tradition,  that  one  could 
start  by  trying  to  see  what  the  organization  was,  what  were  the  institutions,  that  was  solid 
ground  under  one's  feet. 

Riess:      You  were  trained  to  look  at  things  one  way,  and  then  you  were  trained  toward  something 
else.  How  does  that  affect  the  conclusions  from  earlier? 

Colson:  Why  shouldn't  you  look  at  something  from  a  different  perspective?  If  it  makes  more  sense 
that  way,  it  makes  more  sense  that  way.  You  could  say  that  looking  at  it  from  one 
perspective  may  impose  certain  limitations  on  what  you  can  do,  and  that  is  what  happened 
in  the  fifties.  [Claude]  Levi-Strauss  was  rather  important  there.  People  were  beginning  to 
realize  that  using  the  constructs  of  social  anthropology,  they  had  explored  most  of  the 
questions  that  were  interesting  that  were  arising  from  that  method.  But  they  weren't 
supposed  to  look  at  psychology,  and  they  weren't  supposed  to  look  at  this  and  that. 

For  instance,  I  can  remember  at  Manchester,  when  I  commented  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  color  symbolism  very  apparent  in  something  I  was  looking  at,  Schapera  who  was 
visiting  said,  "Ah,  going  psychological."  You  were  discouraged  from  doing  that.  But  with 
L6vi-Strauss  saying,  "Look  at  the  structure  of  thought,  thought  has  structure,  too"-which,  of 
course,  everybody  knew,  but  we  weren't  concentrating  on  thought  so  much,  we  were 
concentrating  on  what  people  did  in  terms  of  interrelating  with  one  another,  rather  than 
asking  about  the  symbolism  which  was  inherent  in  it. 
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From  the  fifties  on,  you  got  this  tremendous  interest  in  symbolism  developing.  It's  only 
because  that  happened,  I  think,  that  you  could  get  the  movement  in  the  late  seventies, 
eighties,  in  looking  at  ethnography  as  text. 

Riess:      I  don't  know  what  that  means. 

Colson:  It's  applying  the  standards  of  the  new  literary  criticism  to  what  anthropologists  were  writing 
or  had  written.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  taken  over  in  the  same  way  if  there  hadn't  been 
this  focusing  upon  symbolism  as  being  what  you  did  as  an  anthropologist  at  that  particular 
period.  People  found  that-that  was  something  new.  They  didn't  have  to  do  the  things  that 
their  predecessors  had  done. 

Riess:      So  that  means  that  the  training  is  weaker? 

Colson:  No,  they  are  focused  on  different  things.  You  can  be  equally  rigorous,  I  think,  in  looking  at 
symbolism.  I  don't,  because  that's  not  where  my  particular  interests  really  lie. 

Riess:      Have  you  taken  some  of  these  new  ways  of  looking  at  things  and  re -worked  your  old  notes? 
Is  it  possible? 

Colson:  One  is  always-if  you're  working  in  the  same  area,  as  you  go  back,  you  have  to  take  into 
account  the  whole  body  of  information,  and  certainly  one  writes  in  a  different  way. 

I  wouldn't  have  as  rich  data  on  symbolism.  I  also  have  never  sat  down  with  a  single  or  a 
select,  small  group  of  informants  and  tried  to  press  them  and  press  them  and  press  them  to 
explain  rituals  and  symbols  being  used  in  the  rituals.  Some  people  have  done  that.  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  some  of  the  very  coherent,  intellectual  systems  that  are  then  produced 
are  the  result  of  the  questioning.  You  can  see  they're  constructing  it  together. 

There's  one  beautiful  article  by  Vic  [Victor]  Turner,  which  is  an  account  of  his  working 
with  an  informant  in  Ndembu,  in  which  you  can  just  see  that  he  and  the  old  man  and  the 
schoolteacher  all  have  an  interest  in  this  kind  of  thing,  and  they're  talking  it  over  and  they're 
getting  more  and  more  ideas  about  what  this  could  mean  and  what  that  could  mean.  I  think 
the  same  thing  happened  when  [Marcel]  Griaule  went  to  the  Dogon  and  worked  with  this 
blacksmith.  He  develops  a  whole  cosmology. 

Riess:     That's  not  valid? 

Colson:  It's  interesting  to  see  what  can  emerge  as  people  are  pressed  to  think  about  the  implications 
of  whatever  it  is,  but  that  it  has  any  meaning  to  most  of  the  people  in  the  area  would  be,  I 
think,  stretching  it  a  bit. 

Riess:     And  you're  saying  it's  more  than  being  pressed,  they're  being  guided  to  think. 

Colson:  But  they're  also  guiding  the  anthropologist.  It's  an  interactive,  common  product  at  the  end. 
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Anita  Spring,  who  was  one  of  Turner's  students  and  went  to  work  with  people  very  close 
geographically  and  historically  to  the  ones  that  Vic  had  worked  with,  started  using  his 
method,  and  she  said,  "I  threw  it  up  after  a  day  of  intense  discussion.  I  got  something  that  I 
thought,  'Yes,  this  is  it.'  And  the  man  came  to  me  next  day  and  said,  'You  know,  I  guess  it's 
right  what  I  said  finally,  but,  you  know,  I  never  would  have  thought  of  it.'" 

I'd  much  rather  listen,  watch,  ask  a  whole  range  of  people,  but  not  sit  down  and  probe 
and  probe  and  probe.  If  I  were  to  talk  about  it  I'd  say,  "Well,  on  the  whole,  I  think  many 
Tonga  would  say  yes.  It  wouldn't  be  all  they  thought  about,  but  they  could  agree  on  this.  Or 
they'd  say,  'No,  I  don't  agree  with  that.'"  Some  of  them  think  this  way,  and  some  of  them 
don't. 

Riess:      Well,  that's  interesting.  So  you  had  that  year  at  Oxford,  and  those  contacts,  and  new  ways  to 
look  at  things.  Then  you  went  back  to  the  field. 


Return  to  the  Field,  and  "Things  Fell  into  Place"  ## 


Riess:      Did  you  go  back  and  think  you  had  been  missing  the  boat  the  first  year? 

Colson:  No.  The  rain  shrines  would  stand  up.  The  article  I  did  on  the  modern  political  thing  would 
stand  up.  I  did  revise  the  article  for  Seven  Tribes.  But  the  article  for  Seven  Tribes—we  were 
asked  to  present  our  material  in  the  seminar  at  Oxford,  so  we  had  the  discussion  of  our 
material  before  we  went  back.  The  rain  shrines  I'd  given  as  a  talk  at  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute,  and  there'd  been  a  little  discussion  there.  Of  course,  Max  had  read 
it,  they'd  all  read  it,  and  I  had  input  from  the  others. 

Riess:      Max  said  that  listening  to  you  was  listening  to  one  of  the  important  anthropologists  of  the 
generation. 

Colson:  All  Max's  ugly  ducklings  were  swans.  That  was  one  of  the  nice  things  about  Max. 
Riess:      Did  you  have  a  sense  of  sureness  about  what  you  were  doing? 

Colson:  I  knew  that  suddenly  things  fell  into  place  and  I  could  understand,  and  that's  one  of  the  great 
things  when  it  happens. 

Riess:      "Colson  showed  that  in  a  society  without  apparent  law,  there  is  in  fact  an  institutionalized 
way  of  social  control,  and  this  was  a  revelation  to  the  Africanists." 

Colson:  Yes.  I  think  that  refers  more  to  the  article  which  I  wrote  after  I  came  back  to  Manchester, 

that  being  "Social  Control  and  Vengeance."  And  that  arose  because  of  something  that  I  saw 
in  the  field  and  had  to  make  sense  out  of.  Of  course,  trying  to  understand  it,  I  also  thought 
about  it  in  relation  to  what  others  had  written  about  law  and  the  feud,  things  like  that. 
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Riess:      When  you  say  "I  thought  about  it"-is  your  characteristic  way  of  doing  things  to  think  it 
through  yourself,  or  do  you  like  to  grab  someone  and  bounce  your  ideas  off  them? 

Colson:  I  think  I  think  about  it  first  and  then—it  depends.  It's  not  always  easy  to  find  anybody  who 
has  the  time  and  patience.  It's  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  in  this  country, 
after  you  stop  being  a  graduate  student,  to  have  anybody  really  read  and  give  you  real  input 
into  what  they  think  about  what  you're  doing. 

Riess:      In  this  country  more  so? 

Colson:  Much  more  so  than  in  Britain,  yes.  In  Britain,  certainly  in  the  years  at  Manchester,  there 
was  constant  presentation  of  material  and  discussion  of  it. 


The  Job  of  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute  Director,  1947-1951 


Riess:      You  published  a  lot  in  a  journal  called  Human  Problems  in  British  Central  Africa. 

Colson:  That  was  a  journal  of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute.  I  suppose  I  have  four  articles,  five 
articles  in  it,  all  told.  After  all,  we  were  supposed  to  publish  in  it.  It  was  distributed  to  all 
the  district  offices,  I  think  to  various  technical  offices-and  it  wasn't  only  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  but  also  in  Malawi  and  so  on.  It  also  interchanged  for  publications  with 
universities  and  museums.  So,  for  instance,  it  would  have  exchanged  with  the  University  of 
California  for  the  California  publications  in  archaeology  and  ethnology,  and  with  University 
of  Witwatersrand  for  Bantu  studies  and  so  on  and  so  on.  So  it  was  pretty  widely  read,  and  it 
had  a  pretty  good  reputation. 

I  don't  think  today  it  would  have  had  quite  the  same  status,  but  then  I  think  there's  been  a 
shift  in  publication.  Editors  didn't  send  articles  out  to  other  people  to  read  then  unless  we 
weren't  sure  about  them,  so  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  editorial  privilege  in  deciding  what 
would  go  in.  But  you  had  to  be  pretty  sure  it  was  good  because  otherwise  you  might  get  a 
blast  from  your  professional  colleagues. 

I  think  at  that  time  the  editor  of  The  American  Anthropologist  also  had  the  right  to  make 
decisions.  George  Foster  has  said  that  when  he  sent  something  in,  he  could  get  an  answer 
back  immediately  from  the  editor. 

Riess:  Human  Problems  in  British  Central  Africa  became  the  Rhodes-Livingstone— 

Colson:  —Journal.  And  then  after  that  it  became  African  Social  Something  or  other. 

Riess:  And  you  became  the  director  of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute. 

Colson:  And  also  the  editor  of  the  journal,  yes. 
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Riess:      Max  Gluckman  retired. 

Colson:  He  didn't  want  to  retire.  He  wanted  to  take  the  job  at  Oxford.  He  resigned  to  take  that  job. 
Then  I  think  it  was  after  three  years  at  Oxford  he  moved  on  to  the  professorship  at 
Manchester  to  found  the  new  department. 

Riess:     It  seems  a  kind  of  desertion  after  getting  you  all  out  there. 

Colson:  No,  he  thought  that  they  could  always  get  another  director.  He'd  gotten  the  thing  going 
along.  But  before  he  moved,  he  recommended  to  the  trustees  they  appoint  me  as  acting 
director,  so  that  year  at  Oxford  I  was  acting  director,  and  involved  in  making,  let's  see,  a 
number  of  new  appointments,  seeing  people  at  the  colonial  office  and  so  on,  the  secretary  of 
the  Colonial  Social  Science  and  Research  Council. 

When  I  went  back  [to  Africa],  there  was  no  housing  for  me  as  director.  The  Gluckman 
house  had  been  taken  over  for  the  use  of  some  incoming  civil  servant,  and  they  couldn't  put 
me  up.  So  I  said,  "In  that  case,  I  will  run  the  place  from  Tonga  country,  and  get  on  with  my 
research."  But  that  was  only  possible  because  I  had  gone  to  the  Tonga.  I  couldn't  have  done 
it  if  I  had  gone  to  the  Luapula.  I  was  only  a  few  miles~oh,  probably  at  the  most  about 
twenty  miles,  thirty  miles  from  the  railway  station  in  Monze,  and  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
get  down  to  Livingstone  about  once  a  month,  every  two  months,  to  make  sure  that 
everything  was  running  there. 

We  had  a  secretary  and  an  accountant  and  a  librarian,  and  they  would  send  letters  up  to 
me  and  I  handled  them  from  my  tent  and  sent  somebody  in  to  mail  them.  I  went  up  to 
Lusaka  twice  a  year,  maybe  a  bit  oftener,  for  the  trustees  meetings,  or  if  they  wanted  to  see 
me  for  some  reason. 

Riess:      Was  the  Institute  a  physical  entity  that  people  were  using? 

Colson:  Originally  it  had  been  together  with  the  museum,  but  when  they  split  in  '46,  the  Institute 
moved  into  another  old  building  that  it  shared,  I  think,  with  the  education  office  in 
Livingstone.  What  we  had  included  about  three  or  four  rooms—a  place  for  a  secretary,  a 
room  for  the  library,  and  a  room  for  the  director.  We  could  meet  in  the  library.  There  was  a 
big  table.  And  incidentally,  I  could  order  the  books  for  the  library. 

Riess:     It  was  mostly  used  for  meetings  of  the  research  fellows? 

Colson:  When  they  came  in.  But  they  didn't  usually  come  in,  because  we  didn't  have  any  housing  for 
them.  During  the  time  when  I  was  director  we  did  hold  conferences,  but  we  held  one  in  what 
is  now  Harare  and  another  in  Bulawayo  because  it  was  as  cheap  and  central,  probably,  to 
bring  people  there  as  it  was  to  try  to  bring  them  to  Livingstone. 

Also  I  had  decided—it  was  agreed  that  we  were  going  to  be  moved  to  Lusaka,  and  in  the 
grant  proposal  that  I  prepared  for  the  Colonial  Social  Science  and  Research  Development 
Fund  I  asked  for,  I  think,  three  anthropologists  and  one  historian,  and  I  also  asked  for  a 
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demographer.  It  was  also  proposed  to  build  a  new  place  in  Lusaka.  So  that  was  part  of  what 
I  was  doing,  trying  to  arrange  for  a  new  place,  which  would  have  a  house  for  a  director.  And 
I  think  there  were  two  houses  supposed  to  be  available  for  research  offices. 

Riess:      It  was  expected  that  this  was  an  expanding  operation? 

Colson:  Yes,  I  thought  of  it  as  potentially  becoming  part  of  a  university  system.  So  when  I  was  asked 
to  choose  a  site  among  a  number  of  which  the  governor  offered,  I  chose  one  which  was  right 
next  to  Munali,  the  secondary  school  started  in  Lusaka,  which  I  thought  might  have  the 
potential  to  be  developed  into  a  university.  Clyde  Mitchell,  who  replaced  me  as  director, 
said  that  he  chose  that  site,  but  I  can  remember  distinctly  going  out  to  look  at  it  and  telling 
the  governor  that  was  what  I  wanted. 

I  saw  advantages  to  it  in  association  with  Munali,  not  only  thinking  of  it  as  something 
that  would  become  a  university  but  also  because  there  were  Africans  with  university 
education  there,  teaching.  I  was  hoping  that  we  would  be  able  to  recruit  some  African 
research  officers,  but  I  couldn't,  because  they  would  not  allow  me  to  give  them  the  same 
salaries,  the  same  perquisites  as  a  European. 

Riess:      And  the  Africans  wouldn't  take  it  under  those  terms. 

Colson:  I  didn't  think  it  was  fair  to  have  people  who  were  under  different  terms.  One  applied.  I  think 
we  might  have  gotten  him.  But  it  would  have  created  enormous  resentment.  At  least  I  was 
hoping  we  could  get  them,  that  we  could  persuade  the  trustees  that  the  Institute  was 
something  special.  It  wasn't  civil  service  and  therefore  we  weren't  tied  to  the  civil  service 
rules.  I  wanted  them  to  be  able  to  have  a  social  life,  and  given  the  color  bar,  we  could 
interchange  with  Munali~we  could  have  a  social  life,  it  was  big  enough— without  running  up 
against  all  the  other  problems  that  would  be  there  in  a  colonial  society. 

Riess:      You  were  taking  on  a  lot. 

Colson:  And  in  ordering  books,  I  was  also  thinking  of  the  Institute  library  becoming  the  nucleus  for 
a  university  library  which  would  deal  with  the  region  but  would  also  have  some  kind  of 
comparative  materials.  This  allowed  me  to  buy  the  Cambridge  Medieval  History  and,  oh,  a 
few  things  that  were  intellectually  stimulating. 

In  1965  the  university  was  built  within  about  a  mile  of  the  Institute.  The  Institute  became 
a  part  of  the  university.  It  became  the  Institute  for  African  Studies,  and  now  it's  the  Institute 
for  Economic  and  Social  Research  in  the  University  of  Zambia. 
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Riess:      So  that  is  a  happy  ending,  and  very  important.  But  it  also  knocked  you  out.  That's  when  you 
had  the  anemia? 

Colson:  When  I  got  back  to  England-let's  see,  I  went  back  to  the  States  first  for  about  three  months, 
and  then  I  went  to  England  as  a  Simon  senior  fellow.  It  was  in  England  that  I  went  to  a 
doctor  and  got  diagnosed  with  anemia.  But  I  also  realized  that  I  just  didn't  have  the  energy  I 
needed  for  overseeing  the  building  of  this  whole  new  plant. 

Riess:      It's  more  than  the  building,  it's  the  forces  you  couldn't  change. 

Colson:  Yes,  and  one  of  the  things  I  didn't  realize,  that  I  ought  to  have,  I  was  thinking  so  much  about 
the  intellectual  life  that  I  didn't  think  about  the  physical  problems.  By  building  out  there  at 
that  time,  there  wasn't  any  housing,  and  so  there  would  have  to  be  housing  built  for  people 
who  were  working  as  janitors  and  messengers  and  things  like  that.  So  whoever  became 
director  became  in  charge  of  essentially  a  small  village. 

Riess:      How  was  it  possible  to  fund  all  this? 

Colson:  We  got  the  money.  We  got  pretty  much  what  we  asked  for.  But  we  were  never  able  to  find  a 
demographer.  We  did  find  a  historian,  and  we  did  appoint  three  anthropologists.  Oh,  yes, 
while  I  was—no,  this  was  under  Max's  original  program.  When  I  went  back  as  director,  we 
got  another  anthropologist.  We  had  gotten  more  money  from  Beit,  and  I  think  Max  had 
gotten  that,  so  we  appointed  another  anthropologist  to  work  in  what  is  now  Zimbabwe.  And 
we  also  appointed  a  woman  who  was  not  fully  trained  as  an  economist  but  had  a  B.A.,  I 
think,  in  economics,  to  do  a  study  of  labor  migration  for  the  area. 

So  when  I  was  director,  there  was  myself—oh,  yes,  and  Ian  Cunnison  had  been  appointed 
under  the  old  grant,  so  there  were  myself,  Barnes,  Mitchell,  Ian  Cunnison,  then  John 
Hughes  and  Hans  Holliman,  and  Marjorie  Elliot  as  the  economist.  And  Lewis  Gann~no, 
Lewis  went  out  under  the  new  grant  that  I  had  gotten.  But  I  was  already  at  Manchester  then. 
Lewis  and  Vic  Turner  and  William  Watson  and  Jaap  van  Velson  went  out  under  the  new 
grant. 

Riess:     That  all  sounds  like  a  major  disruption  to  your  studies. 

Colson:  I  got  a  lot  done.  I  revised  the  article  for  Seven  Tribes.  I  did  the  monograph  for  the  museum 
on  the  material  culture  of  the  Plateau  Tonga. 

Riess:     But  living  out  with  the  Tonga  you  were  putting  in  eight  hours  every  day,  taking  notes  on 
your  people? 
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Colson:  No,  sometimes  I  was  reading,  and  sometimes  I  was  writing  letters  for  the  Institute,  and 
sometimes  I  was  flat  out  going  to  funerals  and  other  things,  rain  ceremonies  or  whatever 
was  going  on. 

Riess:      Were  you  identified  over  there  as  being  an  American?  Was  your  position  ever  questioned 
because  you  were  an  American? 

Colson:  I  don't  remember  that  it  was,  but  it  probably  was.  I  think  the  other  research  officers  resented 
the  fact  that  I  was  appointed  as  director,  but,  again,  it  was  a  case  of  my  having  gotten  a 
Ph.D.  while  they  were  in  the  war.  I  think  it  was  normal.  It  wasn't  pleasant,  but  it  was  normal. 

Riess:      How  did  you  get  over  the  anemia? 

Colson:  Oh,  I  think  eventually  I  came  back  to  this  country.  While  I  was  in  England,  it  was  a  time 

still  of  food  rationing.  They  went  off  rationing,  I  think,  about  six  months  to  a  year  after  I  left 
to  come  back  to  this  country  to  go  to  Goucher.  Also  I  used  to  get—was  it  vitamin  B6  ? 
whatever  it  was—injections  every  now  and  then. 

Riess:      Was  it  the  diet  in  Africa  that  brought  down  a  lot  of  people? 

Colson:  I  suspect  so.  I  didn't  have  malaria,  I'm  sure  of  that,  during  that  time.  I  had  malaria  later.  But 
there  wasn't  much  meat  or  fish.  It  was  pretty  much  vegetable. 


Senior  Lecturer,  Manchester  University,  1951-1953 


Riess:      Let's  talk  about  Manchester  and  what  now  is  known  as  "the  Manchester  School."  Max 
Gluckman  started  that? 

Colson:  Yes.  Let's  see,  Clyde  Mitchell  and  John  Barnes  did  an  enormous  amount  on  development  of 
network  theory.  Mitchell,  of  course,  also  was  important  in  the  development  of  the  study  of 
urban  areas.  He  worked  on  the  Copper  Belt  and  later  on,  I  think,  in  Harare  and  then  in 
Manchester.  He  ended  up  as  a  sociologist  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  And  Barnes  also 
ended  up  as  the  professor  of  sociology  at  Cambridge  University. 

Riess:      Manchester  School  I  thought  was  going  to  mean  a  Manchester  school  of  thought. 

Colson:  It's  more  of  an  approach,  I  would  have  thought.  Certainly  looking  at  situations,  realizing  that 
people  changed  their  behavior  as  they  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  with  different 
associates,  rather  then  being  tied  to  one  set  of  rules.  Concentrating  on  what  was  emergent 
out  of  interaction  in  new  situations.  Looking  at  developments  through  time.  I'd  say  those 
were  all  characteristics  of  that  school,  of  those  people  who  are  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Manchester  School. 
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Riess:      Did  it  have  the  impact  of  the  work  at  LSE? 

Colson:  Malinowski  certainly  set  the  tone  much  earlier.  I'd  say  at  one  time  Manchester  might  have 
been  more  important  for  developing  ideas  than  maybe  LSE.  Evans-Pritchard  at  Oxford~at 
Oxford  they  were  moving  much  more  into  history  and  picking  up  on  French  thought,  Levi- 
Straussianism,  whereas  at  Manchester  we  were  much  more  focused  upon  continued  interest 
in  how  people  earned  their  living;  their  relationship  to  property  and  to  what  they  were  doing 
influenced  the  way  in  which  they  looked  at  other  things. 

Riess:      For  the  British,  Manchester  is  not  one  of  the  elite  schools. 

Colson:  No.  On  the  other  hand  it  was,  I  suppose,  at  the  head  of  what  they  called  the  red  brick 

universities.  It  used  to  be  the  joke  that  young  people  got  their  best  ideas  there,  their  best 
working  life,  and  then  when  they  got  the  reputation  they  went  on  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  didn't  do  anything  anymore.  They  had  very  distinguished  people  at  Manchester. 

Riess:      Now,  why  did  you  leave  Manchester? 

Colson:  I'd  been  away  for  seven  years,  and  I  decided  that  if  I  wanted  to  come  back  to  this  country, 
I'd  better  make  the  move  then.  I  also  thought  that  I'd  like  perhaps  more  ability  to  develop 
outside  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Gluckman,  and  although  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  move  to  another  university  in  terms  of  getting  a  job  in  Britain,  Gluckman  would  have 
seen  that  as~ 

Riess:      —defection? 

Colson:  Yes.  And  so  it  was  easier  to  get  a  job  in  the  States. 


First  field  work,  Ukiah, 
California,  1939. 


Field  work  with  Makah  Indians, 
Neah  Bay,  Washington. 
Elizabeth  Colson  standing  next 
to  Mrs.  Peterson,  1942. 


In  a  Plateau  Tonga  village,  Zambia,  1947. 
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Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute  Conference,  1947. 

Back  row:  Clyde  Mitchell,  Max  Gluckman,  and  John  Barnes. 

Front  row:  Hans  Holleman,  Elizabeth  Colson,  and  Betty  Robertson. 


University  of  Manchester  Department  of  Anthropology,  1952. 
Standing,  left  to  right:  William  Watson,  Derrick  Alcorn,  Ronald 
Frankenburg,  unknown.   Seated  in  rear:  Scarlett  Epstein  and  Paul  Dixon. 
Seated  in  front,  from  left:  John  Barnes,  Chamu  Shrinivas ,  Max  Gluckman, 
Elizabeth  Colson,  Emrys  Peters,  William  Newell,  and  Lewis  Gann. 


Elizabeth  Colson  in  her  camp  in  Sinafala  Village,  Gwembe,  August  1957. 
With  her  are  a  visitor  seated  on  the  left  and  a  child,  cook,  and  helper. 


Burg  Wartenstein  Long-term  Studies  Conference,  1975. 

Back  row  from  left:  William  Mangin,  Scarlett  Epstein,  Hussein  Fahein, 

George  Foster,  Tamas  Hofer,  and  Lita  Osmundsen. 

Front  row  from  left:  Robert  Van  Kemper,  Thayer  Scudder,  June  Helm, 

Alfonso  Villa  Rojas,  Mervyn  Meggit,  Elizabeth  Colson,  Richard  Lee, 

Louise  Lamphere,  Leo  Posposil,  and  Evon  Vogt. 


Elizabeth  Colson  with  Size  Siamangozi  in  Siameja  Village, 

Gwembe  Valley,  June  1998. 

I  Note  Colson  ''s  tent,  which  is  further  described  in  the 

text . ] 


Working  in  Chikanta,  Zambia,  with  "two  from  our  sample," 
June  1998. 


Elizabeth  Colson  watching  Paul  Syanemba  in  the 
construction  of  a  dugout,  1998. 
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VI  GWEMBE  TONGA,  A  STUDY  OF  FORCED  RESETTLEMENT,  1956-1957 


African  Studies  Center,  Boston  University 


Riess:      Did  you  expect  to  return  to  do  work  in  Africa,  or  did  you  think  you  were  saying  goodbye  to 
Africa  also? 

Colson:  I  expect  I  thought  I'd  probably  do  something  else.  At  one  time  I  wanted  to  go  to  New 

Guinea.  This  was  because  at  that  time  a  lot  of  new  work  was  being  done  in  New  Guinea, 
which  hadn't  been  very  much  explored  before  that.  It  was  pulling  up  all  sorts  of  questions 
about  the  way  in  which  we  were  formulating  our  ideas  about  how  people  organize 
themselves.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  exciting  area  in  which  to  work.  They  were  doing  things 
differently,  so  the  old  formulations  didn't  work,  and  you  had  to  think  again. 

But,  of  course,  I  still  was  writing  to  people  back  in  Africa.  And  then  in  '54  I  got  the  offer 
of  the  job  at  Boston  University  in  the  African  Studies  Center.  They  had  just  started  it. 
William  O.  Brown  was  director.  He  was  a  sociologist  who  had  taught  at  Howard-I  think  he 
also  taught  in  South  Africa  at  some  point.  Then  he  was  with  the  State  Department,  I've 
forgotten  in  what  bailiwick,  but  something  that  dealt  with  Africa.  The  Ford  Foundation  gave 
the  money  to  Boston  University  to  start  an  African  Studies  Center. 

I  met  Brown  when  he  came  through  Africa,  when  I  was  at  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  as 
director,  and  he  remembered  me,  and  he  asked  if  I  would  be  interested  in  joining  the  Center. 
Goucher,  where  I  was,  did  not  have  graduate  students.  I  was  told  that  if  I  were  lucky,  in 
perhaps  two  or  three  years  I'd  have  one  student  who'd  be  interested  in  what  I  was  working 
on.  That  was  discouraging.  Furthermore,  it  was  more  a  teaching  job,  whereas  the  Boston 
University  was  50  percent  research,  and  the  other  percent  teaching,  but  the  teaching  wasn't 
very  strenuous.  And  it  would  mean  there  would  be  money,  probably  encouragement  to  go 
back  to  Africa. 

Riess:      Why  did  you  take  the  Goucher  College  job  in  the  first  place? 
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Colson:  There  weren't  jobs  for  women  elsewhere.  A  women's  college  was  where  people  would 
recommend  me.1 

m 

Riess:      I  wonder  whether  you  felt  bonded~or  however  you  would  put  it?-with  the  Tonga. 

Colson:  If  I  had  gone  back  to  Northern  Rhodesia  in  '5 1  after  my  long  leave  I  had  planned  to  try  to 
work  in  the  Gwembe  Valley.  That  meant  that  I  would  capitalize  on  my  knowledge  of 
Citonga.  It  was  an  interesting  area—I  had  visited  it  for  one  month.  I  knew  it  was  different 
from  the  Plateau,  so  it  would  be  a  new  challenge.  I  thought  I'd  also  try  and  visit  various 
areas-Malawi  I  had  already  visited  some  in  '49,  but  I'd  try  to  do  more.  I  thought  it  might  be 
interesting  to  try  and  develop  some  kind  of  comparative  look  at  the  court  system  in  different 
areas. 

So  I  had  planned  what  I  would  have  done  if  I'd  gone  back.  I  also  thought  I'd  probably 
build  myself  a  house  in  Chona  Village,  just  for  long  weekends  and  things  like  that,  to  relax 
in.  So  I  was  going  to  keep  contact  with  friends  on  the  Plateau. 


Thaver  Scudder  Enlisted  for  Gwembe  Study 


Colson:  Let's  see,  I  think  it  was  very  early  in  '56,  shortly  after  I'd  moved  to  Boston  University,  that 
Henry  [A.]  Fosbrooke  wrote  and  asked  if  I'd  come  back  and  do  the  Gwembe  study,  because 
the  area  was  to  be  flooded  when  they  built  Kariba  Dam.  I  talked  it  over  with  Bill  Brown, 
and  he  said  yes,  yes,  yes,  and  so  I  took  leave  of  absence-mat  was  easy  to  arrange-and  went 
out. 

Ted  [Thayer]  Scudder  had  taken  a  seminar  with  me.  At  that  time,  because  Harvard  didn't 
have  any  real  work  on  Africa,  a  special  arrangement  had  been  worked  out  whereby  Harvard 
students  could  come  to  Boston  and  work  with  us  and  get  credit  at  Harvard,  and  Boston 
students  were  allowed  to  enrol  in  Harvard  courses  in  exchange  and  get  credit  at  Boston 
University.  Ted  Scudder  and  a  friend  of  his,  Charlie  LeMunier,  came  and  took  the  seminar 
with  me,  which  dealt  more  or  less  with  African  ecology,  I  think. 

Riess:      You  were  doing  a  seminar  on  African  ecology? 

Colson:  I've  forgotten  what  it  was  called,  but  certainly  we  were  interested  in  ecology  in  those  days. 
What  are  the  effects  of  rainfall  and  terrain? 

Riess:      But,  you  know,  ecology  was  sort  of  a  new  word. 


1  See  Society  of  Woman  Geographers  interview  with  Colson  in  Appendices. 
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Colson:  Yes.  We  may  not  have  used  that  word,  but  we  certainly  were  aware  of  the  implications. 

That  was  one  of  the  things  one  talked  about  at  Manchester.  Certainly  Evans-Pritchard  was 
aware  of  it.  His  Nuer  talks  about  the  ecology  of  the  Nuer.  And  Max  was  strongly  influenced 
by  Evans-Pritchard 

Riess:      When  did  you  begin  looking  at  things  ecologically? 

Colson:  If  you  looked  at  rain  shrines,  you  had  to  be  very  conscious  of  the  implications  of  rainfall 
distribution. 


Evans-Pritchard  had  talked  about  the  way  in  which  the  geography  of  the  Sudan  had 
affected  the  way  in  which  the  Nuer  lived  and  therefore  Nuer  organization.  I  think  Evans- 
Pritchard's  background  had  been  in  history,  but  it  may  have  been  in  geography,  and  in 
Britain  at  that  time  there  was  quite  a  strong  interest  in  geography.  In  this  country  it  was  not 
that  strong,  and  indeed,  just  about  the  time  I  went  to  Boston  University,  Harvard,  which  had 
a  geography  department,  was  phasing  it  out. 

Riess:      How  much  of  the  fauna  and  flora  does  an  anthropologist  attend  to? 

Colson:  I  certainly  look  at  the  crops,  what  other  uses  people  are  making  of  the  natural  resources, 
how  the  residents'  layout  is  affected  by  the  lie  of  the  land.  After  all,  there  was  all  that 
difference  between  the  western  Tonga  who  were  out  on  the  Kafue  plains  and  the  people  east 
of  the  railway  line,  and  then  down  into  Gwembe,  where  you  got  settled  agriculture  along  the 
river. 

Riess:      You  were  telling  how  you  met  Thayer  Scudder. 

Colson:  Yes.  Fosbrooke  wanted  me  to  recruit  a  geographer  to  take  part  in  the  study  of  Gwembe.  He 
himself,  although  his  degree  was  eventually  in  anthropology,  was  strongly  interested  in 
geography.  I  asked  Ted  if  he  had  any  ideas  on  this,  and  he  eventually  said,  "Why  not  me?" 
He  had  done  some  work  on  Africa  with  me.  He  had  done  quite  a  lot  in  geography.  He'd  done 
a  lot  in  biology ~I  think  his  undergraduate  major  was  in  biology.  So  it  seemed  quite  a  good 
idea  to  have  him  appointed  to  do  the  ecology. 

Riess:      And  this  was  his  first  field  work. 

Colson:  Yes.  He  hadn't  done  his  orals  yet  or  passed  his  language  exams.  People  at  Harvard  were 
rather  appalled  at  this,  but  the  result  was  that  he  finished  first  of  his  year. 

Riess:      Because  he  was  motivated? 

Colson:  Well,  he  got  out  to  do  the  field  work,  he  had  that  behind  him. 

Riess:      Were  there  other  reasons  that  you  thought  he'd  be  a  good  candidate,  someone  you'd  like  to 
work  with? 
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Colson:  He  was  intelligent.  He  was  eager;  he  wanted  to  do  it.  Originally  he'd  wanted  to  go  to  the 

Konjo,  in  the  mountains  in  Uganda,  because  he  was  interested  in  mountaineering.  But  when 
he  saw  the  chance  to  do  this,  he  switched  and  suggested  that  he  come.  I  said  I'd  recommend 
him,  but  not  if  he  intended  to  take  his  wife  and  two  babies,  because  I  knew  that  Gwembe 
was  not  a  very  healthy  place  to  live,  and  I  didn't  want  to  feel  responsible  for  anything  that 
happened  to  Molly  [Scudder]  and  the  two  little  girls.  I  don't  think  I'd  met  them  yet  at  that 
time,  but  I  knew  of  their  existence.  He  said  he  wouldn't  dream  of  taking  them. 

## 

Riess:      In  choosing  Ted,  were  you  also  looking  forward  to  having  a  colleague  in  the  field?  I  know 
you're  an  independent  operator,  but  isn't  it  a  lonely  pursuit? 

Colson:  Well,  it's  a  pleasure  to  have  somebody  to  talk  about  the  place  with.  But  in  a  sense  I'd  had 
that  earlier  at  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  and  at  Manchester,  when  we  all  had  in  common  our 
experience  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  we  all  knew  each  other's  material,  and 
we  talked  and  talked  and  talked. 

## 
Riess:      What  were  the  conditions  under  which  you  lived? 

Colson:  For  our  first  couple  of  weeks,  we  were  camped  in  the  same  village.  We  shared  the  same 
camp.  But  as  soon  as  possible,  I  got  him  moved  to  another  village  not  far  away  so  that  he 
could  be  on  his  own,  and  that  worked  much  better.  As  the  chaps  who  worked  with  me  said 
later-they  had  come  to  a  definite  conclusion.  (This  was  after  some  archaeologists  who  were 
attached  to  Desmond's  museum  [the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Museum]  had  spent  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  a  camp  not  far  away  from  that  village.)  They  had  come  to  a  conclusion:  one 
European,  one  camp.  Didn't  work  if  there  were  two  Europeans,  one  camp. 

See,  if  there  are  two  of  you  there,  you  begin  to  rum  to  each  other  for  companionship. 
Whereas  if  you're  on  your  own,  then  your  companionship  has  to  be  the  people  with  whom 
you're  working,  so  it's  better  for  you  in  getting  on  with  the  language,  it's  better  for  you  in 
getting  to  understand  things.  But  then  you  have  the  advantage:  you  have  somebody  else  in 
the  area.  You  get  together  every  now  and  then,  and  you  talk  and  you  talk  and  you  talk,  so 
you  get  your  ideas  sorted  out. 

Riess:      The  Gwembe  language  was  the  Citonga  also. 

Colson:  It  was  Citonga,  but  it  wasn't  the  dialect  that  I'd  used  on  the  Plateau.  In  Gwembe  there  are- 
well,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  different  dialects.  The  one  that  I  started  in  in  Central 
Gwembe  in  '56  was  quite  different  from  the  Plateau.  Then  I  moved  to  a  hill  village,  which 
spoke  a  language  very  much  like  the  Plateau  one.  Then  I  moved  to  the  far  south  and  got 
into,  again,  a  very  different  language,  a  different  dialect  area. 

Riess:     You  were  looking  at  the  resettlement  question,  or  rather  the  time  before  they  were  resettled? 
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Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:      And  they  all  knew  that  the  resettlement  was  coming? 
Colson:  They  didn't  believe  it.  They'd  been  told,  yes.  But  they  didn't  believe  it. 
Riess:      So  did  you  then  become  the  bearer  of  bad  news  in  some  way? 

Colson:  They  didn't  believe  it.  Well,  it  wasn't  my  job  to  explain  it  all  to  them.  I  just  said  I  did  believe 
it.  When  they  asked  me  about  it,  I  said  I  did  believe  it  would  happen. 

Observations  of  Differences  Between  Gwembe  and  Plateau  Tonea 


Riess:      When  you  first  went  to  the  Gwembe  Tonga,  were  they  strikingly  different  from  the  Plateau 
Tonga? 

Colson:  Yes.  Kinship  terminology  was  different.  Villages  were  much  more  stabilized  by  access  to 
fertile  soils.  They'd  just  begun  to  have  cattle  as  tsetse  fly  became  under  control.  Whereas 
there  was  cattle  on  the  Plateau.  So  up  to  that  point  they  had  been  hoe  cultivators,  and 
Plateau  people  had  turned  to  plow  agriculture  in  the  1920s.  People  on  the  Plateau  were 
cash-crop  farmers,  a  lot  of  them.  People  in  Gwembe—they  had  tobacco  as  a  cash  crop,  a  few 
of  them—but  mostly  they  went  out  to  work,  so  about  40  percent  of  the  men  at  any  one  time 
were  outside  the  district,  as  labor  migrants.  On  the  Plateau,  because  of  the  cash  cropping, 
men  stayed  home.  Oh,  it  was  very  different. 

Riess:      Does  that  mean  that  in  Gwembe  you  were  working  more  with  the  women? 

Colson:  No,  and  for  a  very  good  reason:  On  the  Plateau,  I  spent  much  more  time  with  the  women, 
and  in  meetings  I'd  sit  with  the  women,  but  Plateau  children  were  much  better  disciplined. 
Gwembe  children,  at  least  in  that  first  area  where  we  started  working,  were  not.  And  in  any 
gathering,  they  made  so  much  noise  the  men  didn't  have  them  around,  so  they  were  over  by 
the  women.  They'd  be  making  so  much  noise  that  the  women  couldn't  hear  what  was  going 
on,  so  they'd  lose  interest  and  they'd  start  talking  to  each  other.  If  I  wanted  to  follow  what 
the  discussion  was,  I  had  to  sit  with  the  men.  Gwembe  children  had  no  respect  for  elders, 
whereas  Plateau  children  certainly  did. 

Riess:     Did  the  Gwembe  have  the  rain  shrine? 

Colson:  Again,  it  took  a  different  form.  Since  they  were  much  more  stable,  they  didn't  need  the  rain 
shrines  in  the  same  way  to  stabilize  them. 

Riess:      You  put  in  that  year,  and  you  wrote  it  all  up,  and  was  the  idea  always  that  there  would  be  a 
follow-up? 
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Colson:  Yes.  Fosbrooke  had  gotten  money  for  that  second  follow-up,  and  we  had  agreed  that  it 

would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  third  follow-up,  but  that  wasn't  funded  in  the  original  grant. 
Those  first  two  periods,  1956-'57  and  1962-'63,  was  funded  through  the  Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute.  In  '65,  when  I  went  back,  I  had  a  Social  Science  Research  Council  grant  from  their 
Africa  committee2.  And  in  71-72  and  '81-'82,  '92,  and  '98  we  had  a  NSF  [National  Science 
Foundation]  grant. 


Resettlement  and  the  Political  Situation 

Riess:     Now,  was  this  particularly  enlightened,  to  be  anticipating  the  problems  of  resettlement  and 
studying  the  people? 

Colson:  I'm  not  sure  if  it  was  the  first  time.  I  think  Ed  Bruner  had  actually  looked  at  the  Mandan 

prior  to  their  removal,  when  they  put  in  that  big  series  of  dams  on  the  Missouri,  but  he  never 
wrote  it  up.  There  may  have  been  studies  made  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  before  the  TVA, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  constructed  their  dams.  I've  certainly  seen  studies  done 
years  afterwards,  but  there  may  have  been  things  done  in  advance.  I  don't  know. 

Riess:      It  had  such  a  practical  goal,  different  from  your  work  with  the  Plateau  Tonga. 

Colson:  Not  necessarily.  It  was  to  say  what  was  there. 

Riess:      You  didn't  feel  like  you  were  engaged  in  applied  anthropology? 

Colson:  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  anything  we  were~for  instance,  anything  that  we  wrote  would 
be  coming  out  after  the  move,  so  it  wasn't  going  to  affect  that  very  much.  We  might  have 
some  influence,  and  I  think  we  may  have,  through  talking  with  the  district  commissioner 
and  the  district  officers.  For  instance,  in  talking,  we  stressed  that  the  idea  of  allocating  land 
to  each  male  head  of  the  family  wasn't  going  to  work,  that  women  had  their  rights  in  land. 


2  From  Interview  #  5, 

Colson:  [In  1965]  There  was  enough  for  my  airfare  and  local  transportation  and  I  think  to  pay  for  a 
research  assistant,  and  a  little  extra,  you  know,  for  giving  gifts  and  so  on. 

Riess:     So  it  doesn't  sound  like  it's  easy  to  become  rich  as  an  anthropologist. 

Colson:  Oh,  no,  no.  Not  unless  you  write  a  popular  book.  On  the  NSF,  I  think  they  paid  us  a  per  diem, 
not  a  salary.  Your  salary  would  have  been  a  lot  higher  if  you  were  working  at  the  university.  A 
couple  of  years,  of  course,  I  was  able  to  do  it  on  sabbatical,  so  I  had  a  sabbatical  salary,  and  in 
that  case  I  didn't  apply  for  much  from  the  NSF,  just  to  cover  the  per  diem. 
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As  it  worked  out,  the  local  people  simply  didn't  allow  the  district  officers  to  allocate,  but 
that  didn't  mean  that  the  women  got  land,  for  other  reasons. 

Riess:      So  it  didn't  feel  different  to  you,  the  agenda. 

Colson:  No.  It  was  more  tense  in  a  way  because  by  this  time-see,  when  I  worked  on  the  Plateau  it 
was  the  territory  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Between  that  time  and  '56,  there  had  been  the 
formation  of  the  Central  African  Federation  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Very  much  against  African  opposition.  And  there  had  been  the 
formation  of  political  parties. 

The  African  National  Congress,  which  had  fought  against  federation,  and  which  later  on, 
during  '56-'57,  was  also  arguing  against  the  building  of  Kariba  Dam  and  the  forcing  out  of 
the  Gwembe  people,  the  party  had  been  banned,  and  political  activity  within  the  district  was 
sort  of  tense.  So  I  was  very  careful  not  to  ask  too  many  questions  and  to  deny  knowledge. 
That  way,  I  hoped  that  they  couldn't  think  I  was  passing  on  any  information  on  the  political 
machinations  of  the  party  and  their  own  political  involvement.  I  didn't  even  put  down  in  my 
field  notes  what  I  knew,  just  in  case  they  were  looked  at. 

Riess:      Maybe  it  was  like  the  experience  that  you  had  with  the  Makah,  where  you  were  viewed— 

Colson:  —as  a  spy?  I  don't  think  they  thought  of  me  as  an  agent  of  the  resettlement  that  first  year. 
When  I  went  back  in  '62  there  was  certainly  plenty  of  resentment,  thinking  I  had  been 
involved  in  it.  So  in  '62-'63  I  had  to  break  that  down,  or  live  with  it. 

By  '62  it  was  already  apparent  that  there  would  be  independence  for  Zambia.  There  had 
been  the  foundation  of  another  political  party,  UNIP,  which  was  much  more  vigorous  in 
working  politically  for  independence.  And  there  was  an  election  in  '62  which  returned  an 
African  majority,  so  it  was  very  clear  that  there  was  going  to  be  independence  within  a 
couple  of  years. 

Riess:      In  between  your  visits  you  wrote  up  your  work  from  1956-'57. 

Colson:  Yes,  and  it  was  published  as  The  Social  Organization  of  the  Gwembe  Tonga.  While  I  was  in 
the  U.S.,  I  wrote  it  up.  I  returned  to  the  U.S.,  to  Boston  University,  in  '57,  and  in  '59  I  went 
to  Brandeis. 

Riess:      Why? 

Colson:  It  was  a  better  job. 

Riess:      You  were  a  full  professor  at  Brandeis? 

Colson:  And  chair  of  the  department  at  first,  but  I  wasn't  a  good  chair,  and  it  taught  me  very  quickly 
that  I  didn't  want  to  do  administration.  It's  simpler  being  director  of  the  Institute  in  many 
ways. 
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But  I  knew  always  I  was  going  to  go  back  to  Gwembe  in  '62-'63~we'd  decided  on  a  five- 
year  period.  I  went  back  when  I  was  at  Brandeis.  Over  Christmas  break  [1960]  I  had  gone  to 
a  conference  in  the  Belgian  Congo  in  what  was  Leopoldville,  and  while  I  was  there  I  got  a 
wire  asking  me  to  come  to  Northern  Rhodesia  to  have  a  look  at  Gwembe  to  see  if  I  could 
help  them  figure  out  why  people  were  dying  in  one  of  the  resettlement  areas.  I  went  back  for 
two  weeks  then—Brandeis  agreed  to  give  me  that  extra  time  over  the  Christmas  break—I  was 
back  for  two  weeks  then,  but  I  had  arranged  to  go  back  in  '62-'63. 

Riess:      Why  were  they  dying? 

Colson:  It's  not  clear,  but  I  think  the  answer  is  it  was  a  very  stressful  period.  It  was  a  period  of 
extreme  heat.  They  were  in  a  new  area.  It  was  a  time  when  they  had  realized  that  the 
compensation  money  due  to  them  would  be  deducted  for  any  grain  or  meal  that  they  took, 
and  it  was  before  the  new  fields  had  come  into  production  to  any  extent.  It  was  mostly 
women  and  small  children  who  died.  On  autopsy  they  found  their  livers  were  badly 
destroyed. 

I  think  what  happened  was  that  not  knowing  the  vegetation  of  the  new  area,  that  the 
women,  when  they  were  out  in  the  fields,  clearing  fields  in  the  hot  sun,  were  digging  tubers 
or  roots,  and  they  got  things  that  looked  very  like  what  they  had  used  in  the  old  area,  and 
there  were  some  very  poisonous  ones.  And  they  chewed  these  for  moisture. 

Riess:      Was  it  spooking  the  people? 

Colson:  Yes.  The  administration  thought  it  might  be  the  political  party  trying  to  poison  women  and 
children  in  order  to  get  people  to  revolt  against  the  colonial  administration.  The  local  people 
thought,  "Well,  we  said  that  dreadful  things  would  happen,  and  they  have."  And  they 
blamed  the  administration  for  it.  Partly  they  said,  we've  been  put  in  an  area  which  is  full  of 
death.  When  they  were  building  their  houses  or  clearing  their  fields,  they  found  lots  of  old 
grave  sites.  And  the  people  there  were  buried  in  a  different  way  than  they,  themselves,  had. 
So  there  were  lots  of  reasons  that  they  could  see  why  they  would  be  dying. 

Riess:      And  this  was  in  the  first  year  of  relocation? 

Colson:  This  would  have  been  '58  or  '59.  After  that,  there  weren't  any. 


An  Overview  of  the  Gwembe  Research 

[Interview  5:  January  1 1,  2001]  ## 


Riess:     If  I  could  get  you  to  start  by  describing  the  task  that  was  ahead  of  you  when  you  first  went 
to  the  Gwembe  Valley  in  1956. 
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Colson:  In  anthropology,  one  of  the  things  you  learn  is  to  keep  as  open  a  mind  as  possible  because 
all  sorts  of  unexpected  things  come  up,  and  you  have  to  be  able  to  adjust  your  research 
design,  whatever  it  is  you're  going  to  do,  in  terms  of  what's  happening,  so  that  a  very  rigid 
research  design  really  is  counterproductive  in  many  cases. 

I  remember  Audrey  Richards  being  utterly  amused  and  disgusted  by  a  psychologist  who 
came  out  to  Uganda  to  do  some  work  with  the  people  in  Kampala.  He  would  set  up 
interviews,  but  then  he'd  go  out  and  he  couldn't  find  exactly  the  people  he  was  supposed  to 
interview.  He  couldn't  do  anything.  Whereas  when  she  went  along  with  him,  there  was 
always  something  that  she  could  latch  onto  that  was  interesting  and  that  was  productive  to 
think  about  and  to  write  down. 

So  in  a  sense  I  knew  that  we  were  going  to  have  to  work  out  what  was  there  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  we  were  there,  before  resettlement.  But  we  would  have  to  be  able  to 
document  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  make  meaningful  comparisons  when  we  went  back 
in  approximately  five  years'  time  to  see  what  happened  to  them  as  a  consequence  of  being 
uprooted  and  placed  in  a  new  ecological  environment,  with  all  the  other  changes  that  were 
going  on. 

My  original  plan—I  also  knew  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difference  among  the  people 
who  were  living  in  the  Gwembe  Valley.  So  I  thought  we  should  work  in  at  least  two 
different  areas,  to  sample  something  of  the  differences  and  have  some  idea  of  what  the 
range  of  differences  were.  But  I  also  wanted  intensive  studies  on  at  least  two  sites  where 
people  would  be  moved,  and  then  we  could  do  kind  of  survey  work  in  other  neighborhoods. 

And  so  I  had  chosen  two  sites  along  the  river  for  communities  that  would  move.  When  I 
got  out,  I  consulted  with  the  district  administration,  who  knew  something  about  the  area.  It 
was  also  important  that  we  have  some  mobility,  and  I  knew  that  during  the  rains  it  might  be 
very  difficult  to  get  out  from  some  areas,  and  so  it  was  wise  to  settle  initially-because  we 
were  going  into  the  periods  of  rains-in  an  area  where  there  was  some  kind  of  viable  road 
during  the  rains. 

Riess:      The  two  sites  where  people  were  to  be  moved  were  populated  already? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes,  and  the  point  was  to  go  up  there  and  see  the  impact  on  them,  of  having  a  lot  of 
people  moved  in. 

Now  unfortunately,  of  course,  that  research  design  didn't  work.  But  for  a  population  to  be 
resettled  I  chose  first  a  neighborhood  in  Gwembe  Central,  where  I  visited  very  briefly  back 
in  1949,  and  had  some  contacts  because  of  kinship  ties  with  people  on  the  Plateau  where  I 
worked.  Then  I  wanted  to  work  in  Mwemba  chieftaincy,  which  was  well  to  the  south,  where 
they  spoke  a  different  dialect,  and  I  knew  the  people  in  the  administration  said  there  were 
major  differences.  They  regarded  that  as  the  most  interesting  area.  I  settled  on  an  area  in  the 
hills  a  bit  above  the  river  villages  of  Gwembe  Central  for  an  area  into  which  people  would 
move,  and  was  going  to  pick  another  area  in  Gwembe  South,  in  the  Mwemba  area,  in  the 
hills,  to  look  at. 
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Unfortunately,  we  couldn't  do  that.  Oh,  yes.  Also,  as  soon  as  I  got  out  there  with  Ted 
Scudder,  I  realized  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  us  to  work  in  separate  neighborhoods. 
That  way,  there  wouldn't  be  competition.  He  as  a  student  would  be  free  to  work  on  his  own 
and  not  feel  overwhelmed,  and  he  would  be  much  happier,  and  I  would  be  thrown  back  on 
the  people,  as  I  always  had  been,  for  company,  which  meant  that  I  would  do  a  better  job.  So 
he  worked  in  the  neighborhood  just  north  of  the  one  where  we  started,  and  worked 
intensively  on  a  small  village  there  while  I  worked  intensively  on  the  neighborhood  where 
we'd  started  originally. 

Then,  unfortunately,  there  were  big  rains  that  year  and  high  floods.  I  knew  that  we 
wouldn't  be  able  to  move  south  as  soon  as  I  expected,  but  I  did  move  to  a  neighborhood  in 
the  hills  behind  the  villages  where  we  worked  in  Gwembe  Central.  Then,  when  I  could,  I 
moved  south,  and  worked  in  two  different  river  neighborhoods.  Time  ran  out  before  I  could 
do  the  hill  area  in  the  south. 

Now,  also,  by  this  time  we  had  learned  that  the  village  where  I  could  work  in  the  hills, 
which  was  not  due  to  be  resettled,  was  going  to  be  resettled  because  they  had  redrawn  the 
specifications  for  the  dam,  and  a  much  greater  area  was  going  to  be  flooded.  That  village 
was  going  to  be  moved  to  Gwembe  North,  below  the  dam,  and  resettled  not  far  from  where 
the  village  where  Ted  was  working  was  going  to  be  resettled.  Originally,  his  village  was  to 
have  been  resettled  in  the  hills,  just  as  the  villages  where  I  worked  were  to  be  resettled  in 
the  hills.  But  in  fact  one  of  his  villages  and  the  hill  village  went  to  Lusitu  in  Gwembe  North. 
So  the  original  plan  really  didn't  work  out.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  this  very  interesting 
thing  happening,  which  was  we  had  a  river  village  and  a  hill  village  both  resettled  in  Lusitu, 
which  is  an  interesting  thing. 

In  subsequent  years  we  continued  to  go  back  to  these  same  areas,  except  for  one  area 
where  I  stayed  for  about  a  month  in  Gwembe  South~I  never  did  get  back  to  that.  The  time 
constraints  had  been  such  that  it  turned  out  that  my  doing  three  different  places,  and  then 
trying  to  keep  up  on  general  things,  like  what  was  happening  at  the  district  level  and  so  on, 
and  then  both  of  us  trying  to  do  general  surveys,  and  Ted  working  with  the  fishing  industry, 
it  never  did  become  feasible  to  follow  that  one  up.  But  I  continued  to  go  back  to  the  same 
three  neighborhoods  where  I  worked  most  intensively  in  1956,  '57.  The  hill  village  is  now  in 
Gwembe  North.  The  one  in  Gwembe  Central,  on  the  river,  was  moved  back  into  its  hills. 
And  the  one  in  Gwembe  South  was  moved  back  from  the  river  up  into  its  hills. 

Originally,  because  I  was  held  up  by  the  rivers  flooding  and  I  couldn't  move,  except  up  to 
the  Plateau,  I  had  done  censuses  of  three  villages  in  the  Gwembe  Central  neighborhood 
where  we  settled.  I  tried  to  keep  those  going  with  up-to-date  censuses  when  I  went  back  in 
'61,  '62  and  again  in  '65.  After  that,  I  decided  that  that  was  just  too  much.  It  would  make 
better  sense  to  concentrate  on  one  village,  one  of  the  three  villages  in  the  Gwembe  Central 
neighborhood,  and  the  hill  village  now  in  Gwembe  North  and  the  one  in  Gwembe  South.  So 
I  continued  to  do  that,  and  also  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  things  like  what  was  happening  at 
district  meetings,  court  sessions,  and  so  on.  Ted  has  concentrated  on  the  ecology  and  the 
economic  development,  especially  the  fishing  industry  and  on  the  one  village  where  he 
started. 
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We  worked  with  a  village  census,  which  we,  Barnes,  Mitchell,  and  myself,  had  already 
worked  out  for  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute  in  the  forties.  This  we  would  use  as  a  basis 
in  order  to  collect  enough  quantitative  information  so  we  could  make  comparisons  over 
time,  or  comparisons  from  one  place  to  another,  with  a  bit  more  accuracy  than  just  relying 
upon  casual  accumulation  of  data. 

We  continued  to  use  that  census  form  over  time.  This  meant  we  could  compare  residence 
patterns  between  the  time  of  resettlement  and  so  on:  what  happened  to  marriages,  divorces, 
and  so  on,  have  some  sense  of  birth  rate.  It's  actually  been  possible  to  show  the  death  rate 
went  up  during  the  years  of  resettlement.  Demographers  are  analyzing  that  data. 


Comments  on  Census-Taking,  Then  and  Now 


Riess:      When  you  were  not  there  could  you  have  that  data  provided  by  the  villagers?  Could 
somebody  take  on  the  task  of  doing  that?  Or  why  not? 

Colson:  Literacy.  When  I  first  went,  none  of  the  villagers-well,  if  anybody  had  an  education  of 

more  than,  I  suppose,  five  or  six  years  of  school,  they  would  probably  be  in  a  job  someplace 
else,  not  in  the  village.  When  Zambia  got  independence  in  '64, 1  think  it  had  twenty-five 
university  graduates.  Nobody  from  any  of  our  villages—perhaps  with  one  exception,  and  he 
wasn't  around— had  been  to  secondary  school. 

Riess:      So  when  you  say  "keep  in  touch,"  who  are  you  keeping  in  touch  with? 

Colson:  That  was  1956,  '57.  Thereafter,  the  schools  proliferated,  and  secondary  schools  increased. 
People  even  got  to  university  level.  After  1982  I  had  a  number  of  villagers  keeping  records 
for  me.  The  problem  was  how  to  pay  them  when  I  wasn't  there.  You  can't  trust  the  post.  I  do 
send  money  sometimes,  but  quite  often  it  doesn't  get  through.  And  so  it  would  be  while  I 
was  there  that  I  could  have  them  keep  records  so  that  I  could  pay  them. 

Now,  let's  see,  in  '88  I  arranged  for  somebody  to  start  keeping  records,  and  so  did  Ted. 
Now  we  have  these  records  being  kept  by  local  people.  In  two  cases,  I  think,  the  men  had 
some  secondary  education.  For  the  most  part,  they're  people  who  have  had  primary.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  trained  by  the  chap  in  demography  who's  helping  to  take  over  the 
study.  They  are  supposed  to  be  doing  detailed  demographic  records  that  will  meet  the 
standards  that  demographers  have. 

But  there  is  still  a  major  problem  of  how  to  pay  them,  and  how  to  get  the  material  back  to 
us,  given  the  unreliability  of  the  post. 

Riess:     Because  the  material  is  only  of  value  to  you,  they  couldn't  be  paid  by  some  entity  over  there 
that  has  an  equal  interest. 
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Colson:  No.  We  tried-I  think  it  was  in  '72--we  tried  to  set  it  up  to  have  local  people  at  the  university 
involved,  but  they  were  all  too  busy.  And  we  also  discovered  that  by  then,  and  thereafter, 
with  the  decline  of  the  Zambian  economy,  anybody  who  might  have  been  interested  could 
do  much  better  by  becoming  a  consultant  for  some  project  set  up  by  an  international  agency, 
where  they'd  get  paid  and  their  expenses  paid,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

We're  now  hoping  that  a  young  man  who's  gotten  his  Ph.D.  at  Cambridge  University,  in 
history,  who  does  come  from  Gwembe,  one  of  the  villages  right  next  to  a  village  where  I 
lived  in  '57-he's  very  interested  in  doing  further  research  there.  We've  written  money  into 
the  grant  several  times  for  a  Zambian  assistant,  associates.  But  to  recruit  them  has  been 
another  matter. 


Disbelief,  Distrust  about  Resettlement 


Riess:      Another  question,  with  all  of  these  changes  in  the  plans-first  they  were  to  be  resettled  here, 
then  there- 

Colson:  --you  have  to  be  flexible. 

Riess:      But  also  you  might  have  been  seen  as  complicit  in  the  planning. 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  They  blamed  us  when  we  went  back  in  '62-63  as  having  been  involved,  because 
they  were  resettled. 

Riess:      You  were  actually  there  at  these  moments  of  confusion  and  change. 

Colson:  We  were  not  right  there  during  the  resettlement,  actual  resettlement,  but  we  were  there 
before  the  resettlement,  when  we  knew  it  was  coming.  People  had  been  told  that  it  was 
coming,  but  they  really  didn't  believe  it  firmly  yet.  They  didn't  believe  that  this  area  could 
all  be  flooded  permanently.  When  we  went  back  in  '62-63,  this  was  four  years  after  they 
had  been  moved,  and  they  still  were  pretty  mad  about  it. 

Riess:      I'm  interested  that  they  couldn't  believe  it.  In  what  way  was  it  explained?  Did  they  make 
physical  models  of  the  dam  so  people  could  see  that? 

Colson:  No.  They  took  them  down  and  they  showed  them  the  dam  site.  Took  chiefs  and  headmen. 
The  men  had  mostly  been  out  to  work  in  what  was  then  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  sometimes 
on  farms  around  the  towns  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  so  they  knew  something  about  small  earth 
dams,  but  they  had  no  idea  that  you  could--.  Let's  see,  the  people  on  the  river  were  living  at 
the  1,300-foot  level,  and  they  had  to  be  moved  above  the  1,600-foot  level  to  be  above  the 
lake.  This  lake  was  going  to  be  200  miles  long  and  about  thirty,  forty  miles  wide.  We  found 
it  hard  enough  to  believe! 
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What  they  thought  was  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  plot  by  the  Europeans  to  get  them  out 
so  they  could  take  over  the  land  and  cultivate  it,  because  they  had  seen  plenty  of  land  taken 
by  Europeans,  both  in  Northern  and  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Riess:      But  they  were  clear  that  you  were  not  a  European. 

Colson:  I  was  a  European,  by  definition.  As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  any  white  person  is  a 
European. 

Riess:      Was  there  any  consideration  of  creating  new  towns,  or  was  it  always  just  establishing  them 
in  another  village? 

Colson:  They  were  agriculturalists,  and  the  idea  was,  of  course,  that  the  lake  fishing  would  partly 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  enough  arable  land  for  the  whole  population.  And  there  were 
ideas  that  around  certain  points  there  would  grow  up  small  townships,  where  there'd  be 
markets  for  fish  and  other  produce,  and  things  like  boat  building  establishments  and  other 
small  trades  coming  in.  And,  of  course,  the  administrative  centers.  So  there  were  certainly 
plans  for  small  towns  to  be  developed.  Now  in  that  area  I  suppose  you  can  say  there  are  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five—probably  about  five  that  have  emerged  since  the  resettlement. 

Riess:      You  sit  there  and  count  on  your  fingers  "one,  two,  three,  four,  five,"  and  I  can't  even 

imagine  the  look  of  what  you  are  seeing  in  your  mind's  eye.  Is  the  lake  like  any  lake  in  this 
country  that  I  could  imagine? 

Colson:  It's  a  great  big  lake.  It  just  looks  like  a  huge  lake. 

Riess:      I  mean,  does  it  look  like  the  flooded  Lake  Mead  kind  of  area? 

Colson:  Probably,  but  I  don't  remember  seeing  Lake  Mead.  It's,  as  I  say,  200  miles  long  and  probably 
in  some  spots  forty  to  fifty  miles  wide.  It  has  some  islands  in  it.  You  can't  see  across  in 
many  places. 

During  the  eighties  and  early  nineties,  during  the  droughts,  the  lake  levels  subsided,  and 
then  about  two  or  three  years  ago  it  started  to  rain—not  necessarily  so  much  in  Gwembe,  but 
upstream  on  the  Zambezi—which  flooded  back  over  the  area  where  people  had  moved  in  and 
started  cultivating.  The  lake  shore  is  unstable,  and  one  of  the  things  that  Ted  has  been  trying 
to  persuade  the  authorities  is  to  plan  the  lake  level  so  the  people  could  do  recession 
agriculture.  But  it  was  built  as  a  single-purpose  dam,  only  for  electricity. 

Riess:     You've  said  that  it  was  touchy  and  people  were  in  denial—you  talked  about  that  a  little  bit. 

Colson:  It  wasn't  so  touchy  towards  us  at  that  time.  They  were  in  denial.  But  the  thing  that  was 
slightly  more  touchy  was  that  by  that  time  there  were  African  political  parties  formed, 
because  the  people  had  been  opposed  to  the  creation  of  the  Central  African  Federation,  in 
which  people  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  the  Africans  and  Northern  Rhodesians  and  Nyasaland 
felt  that  they  were  being  subordinated  to  European  settlers. 
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The  African  National  Congress,  which  was  the  first  major  party-about  the  only  one  in 
'56--that  had  fought  against  the  federation,  now  was  protesting  against  the  building  of  the 
dam.  Its  leaders  realized  what  would  happen,  and  one  of  the  things  they  had  done  was  to  try 
to  petition  the  United  Nations  to  stop  it.  It  was  active  in  trying  to  mobilize  political  support 
among  people  in  Gwembe.  But  the  administration  had  banned  it. 

Riess:     Had  banned  it? 

Colson:  Banned  the  party  because  it  was  full  of  people  who  were  trying  to  cause  trouble.  And  they 
also  saw  us  as  possibly  potential  troublemakers.  This  had  been  a  view  of  anthropologists  in 
colonial  territories:  since  we  lived  in  villages  and  identified  with  populations,  obviously,  we 
were  troublemakers.  So  if  anything  happened,  we  would  be  likely  to  be  blamed  for  having 
stirred  it  up  by  the  administration,  and  the  local  European  settlers. 

So  we  didn't  want  to  know  anything  about  what  was  happening  in  the  political  party 
sphere  because  the  less  we  knew~and  if  people  knew  that  we  didn't  know-they  couldn't 
blame  us  if  anything  happened  and  people  got  arrested  for  being  members  of  a  political 
party. 

Riess:      So  there  you  were,  in  Africa,  actually  experiencing  all  of  the  issues  of  cold  war  mentality. 

Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:      At  the  time,  did  you  have  a  sense  of  the  whole  dynamic  of  this? 

Colson:  Oh,  I  certainly  knew  it  was  going  on,  yes.  I  didn't  know  quite  how  suspicious  the 

administration  was  of  us  perhaps,  but  there  it  was.  In  '58,  at  the  time  that  they  were  being 
forced  to  move  to  Gwembe  North,  some  of  the  villagers  protested  and  charged  the  police 
who  had  been  brought  in  to  force  them  to  move.  I  think  eight  were  killed  and  quite  a  lot 
were  wounded.  There  were  people  in  the  administration  who  blamed  us  for  having  stirred  it 
up. 

Riess:     Blamed  you  and  Ted. 

Colson:  Yes.  For  having  encouraged  people  to  resist.  This  was  in  an  area  where  we  had  worked. 

On  the  other  hand,  years  later  I  was  told  that  local  people  said  that  Ted  and  I  had  been 
there,  on  the  government  side,  at  the  time  they  were  being  forced  out.  [laughs] 

Riess:     When  you  were  blamed,  did  you  respond? 

Colson:  First  thing,  we  just  ignored  it.  That  was  the  safest  thing.  I  was  very  careful  never  to  put 

anything  into  my  field  notes,  if  I  happened  to  hear  anything  on  the  political  side,  just  in  case 
my  field  notes  were  looked  at.  You  never  knew.  And,  of  course,  in  writing  letters,  one  is 
always  careful  not  to  say  anything  that  would  cause  too  much  trouble.  And  if  anybody  came 
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along  and  started  to  try  to  tell  me  something,  I  would  pass  it  off  and  show  a  dense  ignorance 
of  anything  to  do  with  congress. 

Riess:  Did  you  ever  feel  so  threatened  that  you  considered  leaving? 

Colson:  No,  I  wasn't  threatened  in  the  least. 

Riess:  Well,  I  mean  physically,  mentally,  whatever. 

Colson:  No. 

Riess:  Did  you  feel  it  might  get  even  worse? 

Colson:  No.  People  were  very  tolerant. 

Studying  Migration  and  Resettlement 


Riess:      As  I  read  about  this  whole  issue  of  resettlement,  I  began  to  think  that  resettlement  must  be 
about  the  most  perfect  thing  to  be  looking  at  as  an  anthropologist,  and  that  in  fact 
anthropology  is  all  about  settlement  and  where  one  is  and  so  on. 

Colson:  More  and  more  people  are  looking  at  not  necessarily  resettlement  but  the  realization  that 
people  are  on  the  move.  So  that  migration  has  become  of  enormous  importance  in 
anthropology,  which  is  very  interesting  because  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  running 
seminars  on  migration  and  students  wanted  to  do  migration  as  one  of  their  three  fields,  one 
of  their  theoretical  fields,  I  had  great  difficulty  persuading  the  department  that  this  was  a 
respectable  area  with  a  literature. 

Riess:      Just  thinking  of  resettling  someone  from  their  home  to  their  retirement  home  is  a 
resettlement. 

Colson:  Yes,  it  is.  In  one  of  the  seminars  I  had,  Jeanie  Kayser- Jones,  who  has  specialized  on  what 
happens  to  elderly  people  in  retirement  and  nursing  homes—that  was  what  she  presented. 
And  somebody  else  looked  at  what  happened  with  the  Belize  hurricane  and  the  building  of 
the  new  capital  inland.  He  happened  to  be  from  Belize. 

Riess:      I  wonder  if  you  can  say  that  there  was  any  moment  in  your  career  when  this  all  kind  of  came 
into  focus  for  you,  that  you  were  not  doing  just  one  of  many  possible  studies  in 
anthropology  but  you  were  doing  something  that  had— 

Colson:  -had  a  focus.  Well,  probably.  I  don't  remember  just  when  it  hit,  but  certainly  I  was  aware  of 
this  by  the  1970s  because  that's  when  I  started  putting  students  onto  studying  migration,  and 
telling  them  that  in  a  world  where  everybody  was  moving  around  they'd  better  get  used  to 
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looking  at  people  moving,  rather  than  thinking  that  one  should  focus  on—assume  there  was 
continuity  of  community. 

This  kind  of  linked  up  with  what  I  had  done  in  the  Japanese  war  relocation  camp.  That 
was  a  resettlement.  And  I  think  it  was  probably  in  the  seventies  that  I  suddenly  realized  that 
almost  all  the  studies  of  Native  Americans  had  in  fact  been  looking  at  people  who  had  been 
resettled.  If  you  look  down  the  line,  you  could  see  the  impact  over  the  generations  of  people 
being  resettled,  restricted  to  areas  which  were  uneconomic. 

Riess:      Archaeologists  are  puzzled  by  the  Anasazi  and  what  happened  to  them.  Perhaps  it  spawns  a 
kind  of  retro-I  mean,  is  it  possible  to  do  prehistory? 

Colson:  They  certainly  are  trying  to  explain  the  migration  there.  But  what  I  don't  think  they  are 

considering  is  what  happened  when  the  people  were  resettled?  They  certainly  know  there's  a 
difference  up  in  the  Four  Comers  area  and  where  people  resettled  down  towards  the  Rio 
Grande. 

I  have  done  an  article-this  was  for  a  seminar  series  at  Oxford  the  year  before  last-on  the 
interplay  between  anthropology  and  the  study  of  forced  migration.  Supposedly  it  will  be 
published  eventually. 

Riess:      And  did  you  ever  do  a  Wenner-Gren  conference  that  was  just  on  that? 

Colson:  No.  The  only  Wenner-Gren  thing  we  did  was  on  the  long-term  study  that  was  planned— 
although  I  took  part  in  I  think  four  other  Wenner-Gren  conferences.  Maybe  five.  None  of 
them  was  on  migration. 


Refugees.  Refuge  Studies  Program  ## 


Riess:      I  know  this  comes  at  a  totally  different  time,  but  what  is  the  Refugee  Studies  program 
[Refugee  Studies  Centre]  at  Oxford,  and  at  what  point  did  you  set  that  up? 

Colson:  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  setting  it  up.  Barbara  Harrell-Bond,  who  happens  to  be  an 
American  but  did  her  Ph.D.  in  anthropology  at  Oxford,  she  had  some  sort  of  research 
fellowship  at  Oxford,  and  early  she'd  been  with  that  organization  where  people  were  sent  off 
around  the  world  and  then  came  back  and  reported  to  colleges  and  so  on  and  wrote  reports. 
She  did  her  field  work  in  Sierra  Leone  originally,  on  law,  family  law,  and  she'd  worked  in 
Nigeria.  She  had  a  chance  to  visit  the  Spanish  Sahara  with  people  who  were  in  camps  and 
running  their  own  affairs,  who  were  refugees. 

Then,  under  this  fellowship,  she  went  out  to  the  Sudan  to  look  at  refugees  from  Uganda 
and  did  an  intensive  study  of  what  was  happening  there  and  discovered  the  impact  of  the 
NGOs  [non-governmental  organizations],  and  the  difference  between  those  people  who 
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were  settled  in  camps  and  those  people  who  were  able  to  settle  themselves  among  the  local 
population. 

She  went  back  to  Oxford  and  started  a  seminar  and  got  lots  of  students  interested,  and 
gradually  she  built  up  this  program,  the  Refugee  Studies  program.  I  think  it  was  '82,  '83 
when  she  started.  There  had  been  a  seminar  or  conference,  and  when  I  was  in  Zambia  in  '87 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  University  of  Zambia,  a  young  man  who  was  in  law  school  came  back 
from  having  attended  this.  Zambia  had  refugees,  and  he  had  gone  because  of  the  interest  in 
the  legal  position  of  refugees  and  so  on.  So  he  came  back,  and  we  happened  to  chat  about  it, 
and  he  gave  me  some  literature  from  that  conference. 

When  I  was  coming  back  from  Zambia  in  October  of '87, 1  was  going  to  stay  in  England 
for  a  few  days.  I  had  written  to  Barbara  Harrell-Bond  and  said  I  was  interested  in  what  was 
going  on  because  of  my  interest  in  resettlement,  and  got  an  enthusiastic  letter  back  from  her. 
She  said  she'd  read  my  stuff,  the  book.  And  I  arranged  to  go  down  to  Oxford  for  a  few  hours 
while  I  was  there. 

We  talked,  and  she  said  that  they'd  love  to  have  me  come  and  be  with  the  program,  but 
they  couldn't  afford  me.  I  said  I  wasn't  expensive  because  I  was  retired.  I  would  have  to  be 
housed,  but  otherwise,  I  could  pay  my  own  way  over.  I  just  threw  that  out,  I  didn't  think 
much  of  it.  But  she  then  announced  that  I  was  coming,  so  in--this  was  March  of  '88-1  went 
over  and  spent  a  year  there,  and  they  did  house  me. 

Riess:      And  you  worked  with  their  material? 

Colson:  I  did  anything  they  asked  me  to  do,  which  included  something  I  said  I  wouldn't  do,  which 

was  teaching  a  course.  That  was  six  seminar-lectures.  I  tutored  students.  I  read  a  dissertation 
or  two,  as  an  external  examiner.  I  wrote  letters.  I  attended  meetings  and  took  notes  and 
reported  back  on  them.  I  held  hands.  I  typed  stuff.  I  helped  to  edit.  Anything  that  was  going. 
As  I  say,  I  was  a  gofer. 

Riess:      Is  there  anything  like  that  in  this  country? 

Colson:  They've  been  studying  refugees  a  lot  recently,  but  I  don't  think  anything  had  quite  the  same 
oomph  that  the  Oxford  program  had.  Barbara  was  a  workaholic.  Worked  probably  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  Had  a  tremendous  knowledge  of  the  whole  thing  because  she'd  been  with  it  for 
five  years,  at  least.  Knew  all  the  organizations.  Was  on  bad  terms  with  many  of  them 
because  she  told  it  like  it  was.  Was  at  loggerheads  with  much  of  Oxford  on  occasion 
because,  again,  they  were  trying  to  close  her  down  or  confine  her  to  a  very  narrow  role,  and 
she  thought  refugees  were  important  and  something  should  be  done  about  it. 

And  every  time  they  said  she  should  cut  back,  she  increased!  By  the  time  I  got  there,  she 
was  having  a  big  summer  seminar  every  year.  There  was  a  weekly  seminar,  at  which  visitors 
came  and  talked.  There  was  a  program  being  taught  at  the  M.A.  level,  though  it  wasn't  a 
degree  program.  She  had  built  up  a  good  library,  with  lots  and  lots  of  ephemeral  material 
which,  we  discovered,  the  librarian  was  planning  to  throw  out  after  five  years.  We  educated 
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the  librarian  fast:  things  that  were  ephemeral  needed  to  be  preserved  because  this  was  an 
irreplaceable  record.  Just  wasn't  anyplace  else.  Then  she  had  gotten  a  journal  started,  the 
Journal  of  Refugee  Studies,  and  she  had  just  started  a  newsletter  for  people  who  were 
working  in  organizations  that  dealt  with  refugees.  And  she  had  gotten  a  book  series  started. 

She  was  eventually  forced  out,  really,  from  being  director,  and  she's  now  at  Cairo 
University.  There's  a  refugee  studies  program  there.  She's  been  there,  I  think,  for  a  couple  of 
years.  She's  also  helped  to  set  programs  up  in  Uganda,  in  Tanzania,  in  Kenya,  and  in  South 
Africa,  and  I  think  in  Morocco. 

Riess:      How  did  she  fund  this? 

Colson:  She  got  funds  out  of  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Lived  very  much  from  hand  to  mouth.  The 
Ford  Foundation  eventually  was  contributing.  By  the  time  she  left  the  Institute,  I  think  its 
annual  budget  was  about  a  million  a  year,  pounds. 

Riess:      And  they  created  a  Colson  lectureship  there? 

Colson:  There  are  two  things.  There's  an  annual  lecture—who  knows  how  long  that  will  go  on  now— 
where  somebody  comes  and  gives  a  talk,  and  it  is  usually  published.  Then  Barbara  had  been 
trying  to  raise  money  so  that  the  directorship  could  be  funded  as  an  endowed  position, 
because  it  was  all  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  And  also  money  for  a  second  position.  I  think 
it  was  in  1996  they  were  told  that  a  woman  who  had  been  living  in  the  Channel  Islands  had 
died  and  had  left  her  estate  to  the  Refugee  Studies  program.  They  thought,  fine,  you  know,  a 
small  amount  but  useful,  and  then  they  discovered  it  was  a  million  and  a  half  pounds,  which 
would  endow  the  position  of  director  and  also  endow  a  position  at  the  lecture  level.  And  so 
Barbara  somehow  or  other  persuaded  them  to  name  the  second  one  for  me. 

Riess:      What's  the  difference  between  resettlement  studies  and  refugee  studies? 

Colson:  There  are  certain  kinds  of  things.  Refugees,  under  international  law,  have  a  special  status. 
People  who  are  forced  out  by  their  own  government  for  development  purposes  are  not 
refugees.  The  definition  of  refugee,  incidentally,  has  gradually  been  stretched  to  include 
people  who  have  been  forced  to  leave  because  of  war  and  sometimes,  I  think,  even  famines 
and  so  on,  but  are  living  within  their  own  country.  Normally,  refugee  referred  to  somebody 
who  has  had  to  move  outside  the  boundaries  of  their  own  country. 

So  there  are  legal  implications.  Refugees  move  under  such  duress  that  they  have  to  flee. 
War  moves  in,  and  you  move  out  fast,  and  you  may  go  through  very,  very  traumatic 
situations  and  suffer  injury,  physical  violence  and  all  that.  People  who  are  resettled  for 
development  purposes  usually  don't  go  through  that,  but  they  are  equally  uprooted.  Very 
often  schemes  are  set  up  in  which  they're  supposed  to  be  absorbed,  where  they  don't 
necessarily  move  where  they  want  to  move.  They  move  where  it's  decided  that  they  should 
resettle. 

Riess:      But  in  both  cases  it's  a  unit  of  people? 
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Colson:  People  as  refugees  may  flee  as  individuals  and  arrive  where  they  will  and  then  have  to  sort 
themselves  out.  Those  resettled  for  development  purposes-quite  often  there's  an  attempt 
made  to  resettle  them  as  communities,  but  not  always.  In  some  cases,  if  they're  given 
anything,  they're  given  money  and  told  to  go  off  and  find  themselves  a  new  way  of  life,  so 
that  it's  assumed  that  they  will  move  as  individuals. 

I  rather  think  this  is  what  happened  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  when  they 
flooded  that  and  all  those  people  had  to  move.  It  also  happened  when  they  cleared  out  the 
north  end  of  Boston. 

Riess:      I  am  struck  by  how  great  a  good  it  is  in  this  country  to  be  an  individual  and  go  off  and  do 
your  own  thing,  and  so  that  compensation  supports  that. 

Colson:  Yes,  except  that  very  rarely  is  your  compensation  such  that  you  can  reestablish  yourself  at 
the  same  level  that  you  were  before.  For  instance,  if  you  were  a  shopkeeper  in  a  local 
community,  they  can't  pay  you  for  your  store  if  they  don't  pay  you  for  the  goodwill. 

Riess:      The  World  Bank  has  created  guidelines  for  resettlement  projects? 

Colson:  This  was  in  the  1980s.  Michael  Cernea  and  some  others  at  the  World  Bank  developed  these, 
and  I  know  initially  they  drew  on  our  experience  in  Gwembe,  and  Ted's  building  on  that 
experience  in  his  work  on  other  river  basin  development  schemes.  He's  looked  at  them  all 
around  the  world,  so  he  has  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  happens. 

Riess:      Were  they  in  contact  with  you? 

Colson:  Not  with  me  so  much  as  with  Ted,  because  Ted  has  worked  a  lot  for  the  World  Bank. 

Riess:      So  does  that  feel  very  satisfying? 

Colson:  It  did  until  we  discovered  how,  in  fact,  they  were  not  being  enforced.  It's  more  as  if  the 

World  Bank  tried  to  do  anything,  countries  might  very  well  just  go  ahead,  as  India  has  done. 
When  the  World  Bank  pulled  out  of  the  financing  for  the  big  dams  in~I  can't  remember  at 
the  moment  what  that  system  is,  but  they  said  they  wouldn't  support  it—India  went  ahead 
anyway.  And  it's  one  of  the  worst  resettlement  situations,  I  think,  that  I  know  of. 

Riess:      One  of  the  worst? 

Colson:  Maybe  I'm  exaggerating  there.  There  have  been  other  bad  ones.  It  turns  out  Gwembe  was 
one  of  the  better  ones. 

Riess:      And  do  you  think  that's  in  any  way  because  of  your  input? 

Colson:  No.  Any  of  our  input~the  plans  were  all  made  before  we  had  time  to  learn  very  much,  and 
they  didn't  ask  us  for  any  input.  The  district  officers  talked  with  us,  but  certainly  not  at  the 
official  level. 
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"Don't  Ask.  Don't  Publish"  Situations 


Riess:      You  were  saying  that  the  best  way  for  you  during  some  of  the  tricky  times  was  just  to 
appear  not  to  even  hear  what  you  were  hearing,  and  certainly  not  to  write  it  down. 

Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:      Did  you  become  a  confidant  in  any  way? 

Colson:  I  wouldn't  have  allowed  that,  on  that  kind  of  thing,  no.  I  didn't  want  to  know.  Which  meant 
that  certain  things  which  I  ought  to  have  known  to  completely  understand  the  situation  were 
not  something  that  I  could— well,  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  write  about  it  anyway.  It 
would  have  been  useful  to  have  known,  but  it  was  much  better  for  all  concerned  that  I  didn't, 
just  as  certain  things  we  have  not  asked  systematically  about.  We  know  it's  there,  and  it's 
very  important  for  understanding  the  economy  and  therefore  various  other  things. 

For  instance,  the  area  produces  a  good  deal  of  marijuana.  We  know  that.  It's  also  illegal 
to  do  it,  grow  it,  or  to  sell  it.  Not  only  we  know  it  but  everybody  else  does.  But  it's  not 
something  that  we  would  ask  about.  If  people  happen  to  mention  something,  okay.  We  know 
that  some  of  the  people  we  were  involved  with  had  poached  over  in  Zimbabwe,  in  the  game 
parks.  I  know  that  some  of  the  people  I  know  are  stealing  gemstones,  amethysts.  But,  again, 
I  have  no  idea  about  the  magnitude  of  what  it  contributes  to  the  economy.  I  know  it  does, 
but  I  can't  really  do  a  good  job  on  that  kind  of  thing.  It's  not  safe  for  them  for  us  to  do  it;  it 
wouldn't  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  ask  questions  about  things  that  they  regard  as  dangerous. 

Riess:      And  so  that  means  you  would  never  put  any  of  it  in  your  notes.  This  is  only  in  your  head. 
Colson:  It  might  come  into  the  notes  written  up  here. 

I  don't  know  what  other  anthropologists  do,  but  certainly  in  doing  anthropology  you 
come  across  things  that  people  would  not  want  written  about.  In  some  cases,  you  write 
about  it  if  you  think  it's  not  too  dangerous.  For  instance,  when  Paul  Bohannon  was  among 
the  Tiv  in  Nigeria  back  in  the  1940s,  people  were  doing  autopsies  to  discover  whether  or  not 
dead  people  had  witchcraft  substance  in  their  bellies.  This  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
colonial  government.  He  asked  his  advisor  at  Oxford  what  he  should  do  and  was  told  that  he 
should  write  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  safety  deposit  vault,  and  after  fifty  years  it  would  be  safe  to 
publish. 

Riess:     Oh,  that's  interesting. 

Colson:  In  other  words,  everybody  is  likely  to  run  across  things  that  they  are  careful  not  to  publish 
on  immediately. 

Riess:     The  situation  of  anthropologists  who  couldn't  get  back  into  Africa  to  do  their  work—was  it  a 
matter  of  their  talking  about  stuff  they  shouldn't  have  talked  about? 
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Colson:  Max  Gluckman  was  considered  a  troublemaker  who  was  opposed  to  the  Central  African 
Federation  and  would  cause  difficulties  if  he  were  allowed  back  in.  Bill  Epstein,  who 
worked  in  the  Copper  Belt,  was  also  considered  too  close  to  Africans  and  to  Africans  who 
had  political  interests,  so  after  his  contract  expired,  he  was  not  given  another  one  or  allowed 
back  in. 

Riess:      So  this  is  more  about  their  politics  than  their  research. 

Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:      Not  the  same  as  what  we're  talking  about. 

Colson:  Not  the  same  as  what  we  were  talking  about.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  had  written  that  all 
the  Africans  were  against  something,  which  was  based  on  your  research,  you  would  have 
been  considered  trouble  making. 

Riess:      Yes. 

Colson:  Equally,  the  current  government  will  not  like  you  to  do  a  lot  of  things,  so  while  I  have  said 
that  the  economy  is  in  chaos,  that  it's  partly  due  to  the  bad  judgments  made,  I  don't 
necessarily  write  about  all  the  corruption.  Might  be  able  to  write  about  it  at  the  local  level, 
without  identifying  people. 


Housing  Choices,  Dangers,  in  the  Field 


Riess:      The  fact  that  you  often  lived  in  a  tent  when  you  were  working  there,  seems  like  the  ultimate 
neutrality  stand. 

Colson:  If  I  were  only  going  to  be  in  one  place,  then  I'd  have  a  house  built,  if  I  could  get  local 

permission  to  do  it.  I'd  have  to  ask  the  headman  and  the  local  people  if  I  might  do  it,  if  I 
might  build  in  their  area.  And  I  think  they  would  give  it  to  me.  Sam  [Clark]  did  build  a 
house,  and  Lisa  [Cliggett]  built  a  house,  but  Lisa  was  going  to  just  work  in  Sinafala,  and 
Sam  built  a  house  in  Sinafala.  Since  I  was  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  I  had  to  be 
mobile.  Building  a  house  in  three  different  places  wasn't  going  to  be  very  useful. 

In  Chona,  which  I  had  thought  of  as  a  place  where  I  might  want  to  stay  much  of  the  time, 
I  did  have  a  house  built  the  first  year  I  was  there.  The  problem  was  that  because  I  was  being 
an  anthropologist  and  trying  to  understand  what  was  happening  locally,  I  had  to  be 
understanding  at  all  the  excuses  of  why  that  house  wasn't  progressing  very  fast.  It  was 
finally  finished  just  about  the  time  I  had  to  move  on  to  the  next  village,  so  I  never  lived  in  it. 

For  five  months,  I  think,  they  were  building  that  house,  which  also  put  me  off  trying  to 
have  a  house  built  again.  Again,  if  I  were  going  to  be  away  for  five  years,  from  Gwembe,  by 
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the  time  I  got  back,  the  house  would  be  in  ruins.  Even  if  I  got  to  live  in  it  the  last  two  weeks 
I  was  there,  it  wouldn't  be  there  when  I  came  back. 

Now,  in  '72  when  we  went  out,  the  university  had  two  caravans—these  are  trailers-which 
were  very  nicely  furnished,  and  we  used  those.  I  lived  in  a  trailer  in  '72  and  again  in  '82.  By 
that  time,  they  were  so  dilapidated  that  I  had  to  rope  mine  together  on  occasion,  to  move  it. 
The  gas  stove  no  longer  worked,  and  the  dishes  had  been  stolen,  and  this  and  that.  But  it 
was  still  something  I  could  live  in.  But  after  that,  they  didn't  exist  anymore. 

Riess:      So  you  didn't  make  your  decisions  based  on  apparent  lifestyle. 

Colson:  Wanting  to  live  in  a  tent?  No.  It  just  turned  out  that  that  was  the  most  convenient,  the  one 
that  caused  me  the  least  difficulty,  and  I  didn't  want  to  waste  time  on  details.  John  Barnes 
had  a  house  built  when  he  was  with  the  Ngoni.  I  don't  remember—Clyde  was  able  to  live  in  a 
house  belonging  to  the  agricultural  department  in  Nyasaland.  So  people  did  live  in  houses. 

Riess:      You're  not  just  people,  you're  a  small,  vulnerable  woman. 

Colson:  Well,  you're  less  vulnerable  in  a  tent  than  a  house  where  you  can't  see  what's  going  to  fall  on 
you  next. 

Riess:      Were  there  wild  animals  around  you? 

Colson:  On  the  Plateau,  no,  though  a  couple  of  times  when  I  was  in  Chona  there  were  rumors  that 
the  elephants  were  moving  up  to  the  escarpment,  and  I  think  they  even  got  to  some  of  the 
fields.  They  never  got  to  the  village.  Six  months  after  I  left,  a  lion  came  up  and  was  raiding 
the  goats  and  the  chickens.  Chief  Chona,  who  was  head  of  the  village,  followed  it  up  with 
his  dogs  and  his  gun  and  other  men  with  their  spears.  Well,  the  dogs  went  ahead  and 
attacked  the  lion  and  then  ran,  and  the  lion  followed  it  back  and  attacked  Chona.  His  gun 
misfired.  The  men  came  and  fought  the  lion  off,  but  Chona  died  about  five  or  six  months 
later  because  the  wounds  went  septic.  Lions  are  not  very  cleanly  creatures. 

In  Gwembe,  when  I  first  was  there,  there  were  hyenas  around  all  the  time  at  night.  There 
were  elephants  in  the  field.  Then  the  hyenas  were  all  poisoned  off  in  '65. 

Riess:      Was  that  a  tribal  decision  to  do  that? 

Colson:  No.that  I  think  was  the  veterinary  department's  decision,  or  somebody's  decision,  getting  rid 
of  the  hyenas  because  of  the  stock. 

After  that,  there  was  still  an  elephant  around,  but  never  when  I  was  there.  When  you 
drove  along  some  roads,  you'd  come  on  elephant  dung,  but  I  never  saw  elephants  in 
Gwembe.  Now  again  in  the  last  two  years  they've  been  swimming  across  the  Zambezi,  and 
they've  been  attacking  the  fields— the  elephants  have  been  attacking  the  fields  of  the  Lusitu 
Village  where  I  stayed.  And  there  have  been  hyenas  and  lions  around,  too,  that  have  come 
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across.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  elephants  have  killed  three  people  in  that  district  in  the  last  year, 
year  and  a  half. 

Riess:      Don't  you  live  with  a  certain  level  of  terror,  fear? 

Colson:  I  don't  like  snakes,  but  they're  not  coming  into  my  tent,  and  I  always  move  around  with 
flashlight  at  night.  I  don't  step  anyplace  that  I  don't  see. 

Riess:      But  when  you  come  back  to  this  country  don't  you  feel  a  huge  sense  of  relief? 

Colson:  No.  I'm  more  likely  to  be  run  over  by  a  car  here.  I'm  equally  likely  to  have  my  house  broken 
into. 

Admittedly,  it's  not  as  safe  in  Zambia  as  it  used  to  be.  There's  an  enormous  amount  of 
theft  in  town,  including  cars.  Friends  of  mine  have  had  their  car  stolen  at  gunpoint  and 
being  forced  out.  People  live  behind  walls  with  glass  on  top  and  with  guard  dogs  and 
security  guards. 

Riess:      But  out  in  the  country  you  don't  feel  fear? 

Colson:  Well,  in  Lusitu  I  have  some  concerns.  After  all,  you  do  get  people  going  through  with 

Kalishnikovs  [machine  guns]  and  robbing  trading  stores.  The  little  mission  which  is  right 
there  at  Musulumba  Village~they  robbed  that  at  gunpoint,  tied  up  the  sisters,  beat  up  the 
priests.  They  shot  at  the  house  of  the  Italian  volunteers.  My  car  is  vulnerable.  But  I  think  it's 
generally  known  that  I  don't  have  much  property  with  me.  They  may  think  I  have  money. 

In  town  you're  always  aware  of  pickpockets  and  all  that.  You'd  never  leave  a  car 
unguarded  in  town. 

## 

Colson:  Everybody,  I  think,  in  Zambia  feels  more  physically  vulnerable  now.  There  is  so  much  more 
crime. 

Riess:      You  don't  think  it's  an  age  thing. 
Colson:  No. 

Riess:      I  was  thinking  that  one  of  the  things  that  works  for  a  young  student  in  anthropology  is  the 
kind  of  fearlessness  of  youth. 

Colson:  Yes,  but  I  was  twenty-nine  [when  I  first  went  to  Africa],  remember,  so  I  wasn't  quite  as 

fearless-let's  see,  I  wasn't  quite  as  ebullient  as  I  might  have  been  at  twenty-two,  and  I  had 
already  done  the  Makah  field  work,  for  instance. 
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Taking  Notes,  Taking  Photos,  Drinking  Beer 

[tape  interruption] 

Riess:     Now,  the  reason  we  have  this  little  time  hiatus  is  because  I  made  a  mistake  with  the  tape, 
and  it  makes  me  want  to  insert  the  whole  question  of  tape  recording  here.  I've  always 
thought  of  you  taking  notes,  but  were  you  recording  also? 

Colson:  Let's  see,  I  think  it  was  in  72,  yes,  I  took  a  tape  recorder  out  with  me,  and  I  recorded  some 
conversations  and  people  sang  and  they  enjoyed  it  and  I'd  play  it  back  for  them.  I  think  I 
recorded  a  court  case  or  two.  I  wanted  to  use  it  where  I  thought  it  was  very  important  to 
have  the  exact  words.  But  I  wasn't  enamored  of  it  because  I  knew  how  much  longer  it  took 
to  get  things  off  a  tape  than  it  took  to  get  them  on,  about  three  times  as  long,  I  gather,  if 
you're  lucky,  probably  longer  if  you're  trying  to  work  in  a  language  that  you  don't 
completely  control. 

Riess:  And  so  when  you  take  notes,  you're  immediately  translating  them. 

Colson:  Into  English.  But,  of  course,  now  with  the  diaries  I  have  a  lot  of  stuff  in  Citonga. 

Riess:  But  you're  adept  at  Citonga. 

Colson:  No,  I'm  not,  because  I  go  away  and  I  lose  it. 

Riess:  How  about  photographing  and  movie  making? 

Colson:  Ted  takes  photographs  and  slides.  I  don't  think  that  he's  done  any  movie  making.  I  don't 

know  what  Lisa  Cligget  does.  I  know  she  takes  lots  of  photographs,  but  I  don't.  I'm  not  good 
at  it.  And  since  Ted  was  doing  so  much  it  didn't  seem  that  important  to  do  it. 

Riess:      On  the  subject  of  photography,  there  is  a  picture  of  you  in  the  field  that  is  on  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  website.  What  was  going  on  here? 

Colson:  This  is  up  in  Bemba  country,  when  I  went  up  to  visit  Audrey  Richards  in  1957.  We  were 
drinking  beer.  The  Bemba  drink  beer  when  it's  hot,  and  you  drink  it  through  a  straw.  That's 
Chief  Mwamba  and  that's  me,  and  that  would  have  been  1957.  These  would  just  be  people 
sitting  around  the  chief. 

Riess:      And  the  fellow  in  what  looks  like  a  western  suit  is? 
Colson:  Probably  just  somebody  who  belonged  there  with  the  chief. 

Riess:     Did  you  have  to  do  a  lot  of  things  like  drinking  beer  with  the  chief  in  order  to  establish 
relations? 
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Colson:  I  used  to  drink  beer  sometimes  in  the  forties  on  the  Plateau,  because  they  would  drink  beer 
in  the  evening,  and  I  could  drink  beer  in  the  evening.  But  as  I  told  them,  I  couldn't  drink 
beer  during  the  day  because  I  was  working,  and  I  didn't  want— I'd  be  walking  around  in  the 
hot  sun  and  all  and  it  just  wasn't  a  good  idea.  In  Gwembe  it  turned  out  they  were  drinking 
mostly  during  the  day,  or  early  morning.  I  certainly  wasn't  going  to  start  drinking  beer  with 
them  in  the  early  morning.  Of  course,  as  a  woman  I  didn't  really  have  to. 

Riess:      Beer  drinking  is  to  numb  themselves  against  an  difficult  life? 

Colson:  Well,  I  think  maybe  some  of  the  drinking  they're  doing  now,  the  njungula,  which  is  this 
terrible  stuff  made  with  yeast  and  sugar  and  tea  leaves. 

Riess:      How  is  that  spelled? 

Colson:  N-j-u-n-g-u-1-a.  That  and  some  things  that  are  even  worse.  Smells  terrible.  Makes  you  drunk 
very  fast.  I  guess  that's  the  great  point  of  it. 

But  I  occasionally  bought— not  recently,  there's  so  much  beer  around— but  in  1956,  '57, 1 
occasionally  bought  a  pot  of  beer  and  invited  people  to  come  and  share  it.  We  could  sit 
around  and  talk. 

Riess:      How  about  whiskey? 

Colson:  I  take  that  with  me,  but  I  don't  share  it.  For  one  thing,  I  could  take  only  a  little.  I  have  my 
evening  drink.  Oh,  yes,  occasionally  this  last  time,  Size  Sian'gombe  would  come  over  and 
Lisa  and  I  would  share  some  whiskey  with  him.  But  usually  I  don't.  And  I  don't  take  bottled 
beer  with  me. 

Riess:      In  "Overview,"  which  I  will  include  in  the  appendices,  because  it's  very  interesting,  you 

comment  that  "anthropologists  that  engage  in  field  work.. .live  between  two  worlds  and  feel 
somewhat  detached  from  both.  But  each  gains  meaning  through  its  contrast  with  the  other." 
I  insert  it  here  is  because  I'm  thinking  about  what  it's  like  to  come  back  each  time. 

Colson:  One  of  the  things  when  you  come  back-going  into  a  supermarket  is  an  absolute  shock.  I 
think  it  is  for  every  anthropologist  who  comes  back  from  places  like  Zambia.  Not  only  are 
you  shocked  but  you  begin  to  feel  a  terrible  shame.  It's  just  too  much. 

There's  also,  of  course,  this  that's  been  going  on,  which  we've  talked  about  in  the  article 
in  the  long-term  study  book.  When  I  started  out  I  had  a  salary,  but  I  was  not  as  wealthy  as 
some  of  the  people  I  was  working  with.  Now,  of  course,  although  possibly  some  of  them  are 
very  well  off,  if  you  add  everything  in,  their  cattle  and  their  fields  and  so  on,  I  am  so  much 
better  off  than  almost  everybody  I'm  working  with.  And  that  really  is  difficult  to  cope  with. 
You  feel  that  you  ought  to  be  doing  more  and  more.  You  realize  there  are  so  many  of  them 
that  you  can't  do  very  much.  And  if  you're  there  in  a  hunger  year,  you  can't  feed  them,  more 
than  a  very  few,  which  sets  up  all  sorts  of  tensions. 
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Riess:      And  then  you  want  to  turn  and  kind  of  blame  the  powers  that  be. 

Colson:  Well,  you  certainly  see  the  effect  of  structural  adjustment  programs,  yes.  And  I'm  very 
concerned  that  if  they  do  get  electricity  and  a  good  road  that  people  will  come  down  and 
take  the  land. 


Getting  Ideas,  Things  Falling  into  Place,  Generalizable  Theories 


Riess:      You  said  in  "Overview"  that  "people  respond  to  what  they  believe  others  are  thinking.  It 
may  be  fortunate  that  they  do  not  know  what  the  other  thinks.  Social  life  depends  on  face 
saving,"  et  cetera.  Is  this  a  piece  of  bad  news? 

Colson:  No,  I  don't  regard  that  as  bad  news.  I  regard  that  as  the  requisite  for  civilized  living. 
Riess:      Do  you  think  it's  any  more  true  in  one  civilization  than  another? 

Colson:  Yes,  probably.  When  you're  living  in  such  close  quarters  as  in  a  village,  a  lot  depends  upon 
maintaining  a  pleasant  atmosphere,  if  you  possibly  can.  Certainly  there  are  tremendous 
fights  going  on,  but  one  of  the  things  that-as  I  learn  more  and  more  about  the  history  of 
different  people,  when  I  go  into  a  gathering  now  and  see  people  sitting  around  talking  to 
each  other,  surface  pleasantness,  I'm  utterly  amazed  at  how  much  of  a  lid  we  put  on  all  that's 
happened  in  the  past. 

Riess:      For  instance,  an  anthropology  department  meeting. 

Colson:  Yes.  If  people  have  been  together  for  any  length  of  time,  there  are  lots  of  things  that  have 
happened  that  you  have  to  ignore,  for  the  most  part,  if  you're  going  to  get  along  together.  In 
other  words,  I  don't  think  anybody  is  a  paragon. 

Riess:      Would  you  tell  me  what  conflicting  loyalties  theory  is,  and  whether  that  was  a  moment  of 
truth  or  enlightenment  for  you? 

Colson:  I'm  not  sure  that  there  is  a  theory  of  conflicting  loyalties  except  we  always  know  that  people 
do  have  conflicting  loyalties.  That  is  based  on  an  article  I  wrote  back  in  1951.  "Cross- 
cutting  Ties:  Social  Control  and  Vengeance"  I  think  it  was  called. 

Riess:     Doesn't  it  explain  how  people  can  get  along  in  a  small  space? 

Colson:  That's  the  point  of  that  article.  Since  you  have  these  claims  on  you  from  these  people  and 
those  claims  from  those,  you  better  try  to  make  sure  that  those  people  get  along~you  know, 
aren't  fighting. 
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Riess:      When  I  ask  you  about  epiphanies  or  moments  of  enlightenment,  do  you  have  what  you  think 
of  as  some  of  these? 

Colson:  I  certainly  know  that  I've  had  moments  of  sudden,  intense  happiness  as  things  have  fallen 
into  place  and  I  understood  them. 

Riess:      Did  they  become  theories? 

Colson:  I  suppose  the  conflicting  loyalty  thing  did,  the  cross-cutting  ties,  which  was  certainly  picked 
up  and  used  by  other  people.  The  recognition  that  gossip  was  a  cement,  wasn't  completely 
destructive,  was  certainly  again  of  that  nature,  [long  pause]    Let's  see.  I  suppose  the 
understanding  that  a  massive  disruption  such  as  resettlement  causes  people  to  draw  closer 
together  and  bury  their  differences  was  such  a  moment.  That  it  also  involves  the  destruction 
of  faith  in  political  figures  was  such  a  moment.  So  they  are  generalizable. 

Have  I  had  anything  else  comparable?  [long  pause]    Moments  in  which  things  have 
fallen  together,  into  place,  yes. 

Riess:      And  that  enables  you  to  write  and  teach  it  as  generalizable? 

Colson:  You  can  certainly  bring  together  the  data  to  show  that  there  is  a  generalizable  principle. 
That  you  do  all  the  time  in  teaching. 

Riess:      When  do  you  get  those  moments  when  things  come  together?  When  you're  out  on  a  walk,  or 
waking  from  sleep  perhaps? 

Colson:  Sometimes  when  you're  writing,  suddenly  things  you  hadn't  put  together  before-they  come 
together.  But  it  can  also  happen  while  you're  walking  and  the  brain  is  working.  Walking,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  oxygen—things  are  likely  to  be  happening  in  your  brain, 
which  might  not  have  if  you're  just  sitting  around. 

Riess:      Is  that  so? 

Colson:  Sure,  yes.  By  energetic  walking,  you're  certainly  speeding  up  your  whole  circulation,  which 
means  that  you're  getting  more  oxygen  into  your  brain,  or  whatever  it  is  that  gets  it  to  your 
brain  as  a  result  of  getting  more  oxygen  into  your  system. 

Riess:      And  so  when  you're  running,  even  more? 

Colson:  I  have  no  idea  because  I  don't  run.  But  I  know  they  talk  about  the  endorphins  setting  in  when 
you're  running,  which  is  why  people  get  a  high  from  it.  In  walking  it  also  happens,  but  not 
quite  to  the  same  extent. 

Riess:      Do  you  take  paper  and  pencil  with  you? 
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Colson:  No,  because  then  you'd  have  to  stop.  If  you  remember  it,  you  remember  it.  If  you  don't,  you 
don't. 

Riess:      Do  you  believe  in  sleeping  on  things?  Do  you  find  that  you  wake  in  the  morning  with  things 
put  together? 

Colson:  Certainly  not  in  recent  years. 

But  incidentally,  when  I'm  walking  with  friends  and  we  may  be  talking  about  things,  and 
the  friend  will  say,  "Well,  I  have  to  write  this  down,"  when  we  try  to  remember  it  when  we 
get  back  to  the  car,  we  very  often  can't. 

Riess:      Very  often  can't. 

Colson:  Yes.  You  get  things  phrased  in  a  particular  way,  and  then  can't  remember  how  you  phrased 
it. 


Difficulties  of  Working  in  the  late  1960s.  1970s 


Riess:      I  listened  to  a  tape  recording  of  Laura  Nader's  with  you.  It  was  on  anthropologists  and  the 
Cold  War.  You  were  invited  in  to  talk  to  students.  You  remarked  there  about 
anthropologists  withdrawing  from  work  in  Africa,  not  wanting  to  look  at  economic  or 
political  problems.  Instead,  turning  to  study  of  symbols,  discourse. 

Colson:  If  you  wrote  about  politics,  you  probably  wouldn't  have  been  let  back  in  very  often,  if  you 
told  the  truth.  But  there  was  a  big  shift  at  the  point  where  people  were  becoming 
disillusioned  with  what  was  happening  in  the  newly  independent  countries. 

Riess:      So  that  would  be  more  in  the  seventies. 

Colson:  In  the  early  sixties,  people  were  still  pretty  enthusiastic.  Then,  of  course,  when  people  who 
were  working  in  Indonesia-it  was  '65  or  '66,  wasn't  it,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  and  they 
started  to  slaughter  each  other?  I've  forgotten  how  many  million  were  killed. 

Africa—I  think  we  were  still  pretty  enthusiastic  up  through  the  sixties,  into  the  early 
seventies  in  most  places,  though  I  guess  in  Ghana  they  already  had  the  first  revolutions. 
And,  of  course,  the  Sudan  was  in  a  terrible  mess  during  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

Riess:      The  way  you  talked  about  it,  it  seemed  like  you  were  accusing  anthropologists  of  a  sort  of 
failure  of  nerve. 

Colson:  I  thought  what  they  were  doing  was  less  important,  should  I  say,  than  what  they  had  been 
doing  earlier.  On  the  other  hand,  could  they  have  done  it?  I  know  during  that  period,  when 
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people  were  putting  in  grants  to  the  National  Institutes  for  Health  and  Mental  Health  and  so 
on,  and  to  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  students  were 
encouraged  to  have  a  number  of  different  plans  so  that  if  they  were  refused  entry  into  one 
country,  they  could  do  the  project  in  another  country.  And  they  were  also  encouraged  to 
write  proposals  that  would  not  exclude  them  from  any  country. 

So  people  were  conscious  of  the  political  situation  in  which  they  were  going  to  have  to 
cooperate.  It  was  becoming  much  more  difficult  to  get  permission  to  carry  out  research  in 
many  countries.  Countries  would  open  and  close.  At  one  time  Zambia  was  quite  open,  and 
people  who  wanted  to  work  in  Tanzania  or  West  Africa  would  suddenly  rum  up  there. 

Riess:     This  didn't  happen  to  you. 

Colson:  No,  because  Zambia  didn't  close  completely.  I  had  not  come  out  as  strongly  against  the 
colonial  regime  or  the  federation,  since  it  wasn't  my  country,  as  Gluckman  did,  so  I  was 
allowed  back  in,  but  I  always  knew  that  I  might  be  excluded  at  any  point. 


Ethics  in  the  Triple  A  and  in  the  University 

Riess:      Was  the  Triple  A  [American  Anthropological  Association]  discussing  all  this,  going  on 
record  about  anything? 

Colson:  It  was  talking  very  much  about  ethics.  This  would  have  been  in  the  seventies. 
Riess:     And  you  were  on  the  ethics  committee? 

Colson:  For  I  guess  a  year  or  two.  When  it  was  first  founded,  I  wasn't  on  it,  but  I  was  on  it  for 
several  years,  I  think  in  the  seventies. 

Riess:     Was  that  satisfying  work? 

Colson:  No.  You  couldn't  really  do  anything.  What  you  could  do,  and  what  they  did  do,  I  think,  was 
to  set  up  cases  in  the  Anthropology  Newsletter,  which  would  alert  people  to  the  possible 
ethical  questions  that  could  emerge  during  field  work  that  they  have  to  think  about.  And  that 
was  useful. 

I've  noticed  that  in  recent  years  the  code  of  ethics  which  was  created  in  the  seventies, 
which  I  think  had  already  been  created  by  the  time  I  went  on  the  committee,  has  been 
watered  down  as  people  have  been  doing  more  and  more  work  outside  of  academia,  for 
companies,  agencies  of  one  sort  or  another. 

For  instance,  the  code  demands  that  anything  that  you  do,  the  research  you  do,  should  be 
regarded  as  publishable  and  you  should  have  the  right  to  publish.  That  had  been  argued 
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against,  on  the  grounds  that  if  you're  working  for  a  company,  what  you  do  belongs  to  them, 
especially  if  you're  working  on  a  project  where  it  may  go  to  court.  Incidentally,  if  you  get 
involved  in  anything  like  that,  not  only  your  field  notes  can  be  seized  by  the  court  but  if 
you're  also  teaching,  they  may  ask  for  your  syllabus,  anything  you've  ever  written,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera,  in  order  to  show  bias. 

So  people  are  very  much  more  aware  now,  I  think,  of  the  problems  that  research  involves 
than  they  were  when  I  started  out.  And  one  of  the  things,  again,  that  happened  is  that  the 
universities  set  up  committees  on  research  involving  human  subjects,  and  you  have  to 
include  in  your  proposal  a  statement  about  how  you're  going  to  deal  with  that. 

Riess:      If  that  were  strictly  enforced  at  the  university  level,  then  it  would  pass  at  the  Triple  A  ethics 
committee  level. 

Colson:  Presumably  if  the  university  regards  it  as  ethical  and  lets  it  pass,  it  ought  to  be  within  a  code 
of  ethics.  But  the  code  of  ethnics  of  the  anthropology  association  is  not  necessarily  the  one 
that's  being  used  by  the  university  ethics  committee,  which  is  composed  of  people  from 
various  disciplines.  Sometimes  there's  an  anthropologist  on  it,  but  not  always.  And  the 
association  ethics  committee  didn't  look  at  that  kind  of  issue,  we  didn't  review  proposals  or 
anything  like  that. 

Riess:      I  remember  George  Foster  saying  that  Margaret  Mead  had  written  one  of  the  first  codes  of 
ethics  for  the  Triple  A? 

Colson:  Yes.  I  think  that  was  when  he  was  president.  She  chaired  a  committee  that  looked  into,  I 
think,  what  happened  with  the  Himalayan  areas  scheme.  That  was  that  big  scandal  about 
being  involved  in  intelligence  work.  Her  report  was  more  or  less  screamed  down,  as  I 
remember.  But  that's  a  long  time  ago.  George  is  more  aware  of  it  than  I  was  because  he  was 
president  and  had  to  deal  with  it. 
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VH  TRANSITION 


Brandeis,  Resigning  from  Brandeis,  1963 


Riess:      Tell  me  about  your  stint  at  Brandeis.  I'm  interested  that  Brandeis  was  a  new  university.  I 
didn't  realize  that. 

Colson:    Yes.  It  was  founded  after  World  War  II.  I  thought  a  new  university  would  be  exciting.  They 
offered  me  a  full  professorship.  It  was  a  chance  to  work  out  some  of  my  own  ideas,  and  I'd 
be  back  in  an  anthropology  department,  rather  than  in  the  African  Studies  program. 

Riess:       Who  else  was  at  Brandeis? 
Colson:    Robert  Manners,  Stanley  Diamond. 

## 
Riess:       In  other  words,  they  had  some  stars. 

Colson:    Yes.  I  brought  in  the  Harrises  for  a  year  because  Diamond  left,  Alfred  and  Grace  Harris. 
They  left  to  go  to  Rochester  University.  Then  the  Aberles  came,  David  Aberle  and 
Kathleen  Gough.  At  that  time  we  also  brought  in  Arnold  Stricken  and  David  Kaplan,  I 
think. 

Riess:      And  did  they  have  an  African  Studies  department? 

Colson:    No.  I  think  perhaps  Brandeis  hoped  I'd  develop  one.  It  seemed  to  me  that  at  that  time  there 
wasn't  the  demand  for  it.  We  certainly  taught  about  Africa.  Bob  Manners  had  worked  in 
Kenya  just  before  I  came,  and  I'd  worked  in  Africa.  Stanley  Diamond  went  off  to  do  field 
work  in  Nigeria.  I  can't  remember  if  that  was  the  year  before  I  went,  after  I'd  agreed  to  go.  I 
remember  talking  with  him  about  his  research,  where  he  was  going  in  Nigeria. 

Riess:      You  expected  to  stay  at  Brandeis. 
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Colson:    When  I  went  there,  yes. 
Riess:       And  it  was  the  sixties.  Was  Brandeis  a  politically  active  campus? 

Colson:    Well,  Herbert  Marcuse  was  there.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  taught  a  course  there.  John  Roach, 
who  later  became  the  head  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  was  dean. 

Riess:       It's  a  Jewish  school? 

Colson:    Yes.  But  not  all  the  faculty  were  Jewish,  and  not  all  the  students  were  Jewish.  But  it  was  a 
university  founded  by  Jews,  and  it  was  largely  financed  by  Jews  and  Jewish  organizations. 
That  was  one  of  its  major  problems.  It  didn't  have  much  of  an  endowment,  and  the 
president,  whose  name  I  can't  remember  now,  had  to  go  out  and  raise  money.  What  he 
would  do  is  if  he  found  an  angel,  the  angel  would  be  interested  in  a  particular  thing- 
otherwise  he  was  raising  money  from  the  Jewish  women's  groups,  Hadassah  and  so  on,  and 
other  organizations. 

So  things  were  a  bit  hit  and  miss.  The  anthropology  department  was  founded  not 
because  there  had  been  a  careful  decision  at  Brandeis  that  anthropology  was  necessary  as 
the  university  developed  but  because  there  was  an  angel  who  wanted  to  give  money  for 
anthropology.  About  the  time  I  took  over  as  chair,  he  divorced  his  wife,  who  was  an 
anthropologist,  and  decided  he  wanted  to  give  his  money  to,  I  think,  Hebrew  University, 
which  meant  that  anthropology  then  had  to  be  financed  by  the  university. 

Of  course,  people  resented  the  fact  that  programs  would  sprout  and  then  come  back  on 
the  university,  without  there  being  a  careful  plan  of  how  things  ought  to  develop. 

Riess:       And  then  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  the  Aberle  and  Gough? 
Colson:    It  was  very  important  that  they  not  upset  the  money  coming  in,  I  suspect. 

But  what  happened  was  that  Kathleen's  advancement  was  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
she  was  not  a  good  teacher,  and  she  was.  She  was  the  kind  of  person  who  could  make 
students  enthusiastic.  If  they  just  tried  to  follow  her  rhetoric—she'd  say,  "Now,  go  out  and 
produce  the  evidence  for  anything  you  say."  So  she  made  them  really  do  good,  hard 
research  and  back  up  whatever  it  was  they  were  writing.  So  she  was  a  good  teacher. 

Riess:      But  she  was  dismissed  because  of  a  speech? 

Colson:    No.  She  resigned.  She  was  involved  in  that  protest  during  the  Cuban  crisis.  I'm  not  too  clear 
on  it,  I  wasn't  in  the  country  at  the  time,  I  was  in  Zambia.  But  she  was  regarded  as 
somebody  who  was  talking  and  demonstrating.  Earlier,  when  she'd  been  in  England,  she'd 
been  demonstrating  against  the  deployment  of  atomic  weapons. 

Riess:      Was  that  a  campus  where  the  students  were  active? 
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Colson:    This  was  in  1962  or  early  '63,  before  the  major  student  movement  had  taken  place.  I  think 
some  of  the  students  were  involved  in  sitting  in,  in  protest  against  treatment  of  African 
Americans  in  Woolworth's  and  so  on,  that  kind  of  thing.  But  there  wasn't  much  student 
activism  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Riess:       How  did  you  leam  about  what  was  going  on,  since  you  were  in  Zambia? 
Colson:    By  a  letter. 
Riess:       A  letter  from? 

Colson:    From  David,  telling  me  that  they  were  resigning  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  were 
resigning. 

Riess:       And  why  did  you  decide  to  resign? 

Colson:    I  didn't  much  like  being  at  Brandeis.  As  I  say,  I  didn't  find  the  atmosphere  as  comfortable  as 
it  might  have  been.  And  I  was  away  and  didn't  have  to  go  back,  so  I  resigned.  I  might  not 
have  if  they  had  said  that  it  was  because  Kathleen  was  a  troublemaker,  because  I  could  see 
that  she  was  causing  them  trouble,  which  affected  their  income.  But  to  say  that  she  was  a 
bad  teacher,  that  simply  was  dishonest. 

Riess:       Was  there  any  dialogue  about  it? 

Colson:    I  simply  sent  a  wire  saying  I'd  resigned.  Didn't  elaborate.  Just  said  I  resigned. 

Riess:       So  you  didn't  make  a  statement  in  support  or  against. 

Colson:  No.  I  just  resigned.  After  all,  I  was  in  Gwembe.  And  for  the  most  part,  remember,  I  didn't 
see  newspapers.  I  did  probably  pick  up  a  Time  magazine  when  I  came  up  once  a  month  or 
so.  I  didn't  have  a  radio. 

Riess:      Did  you  know  at  that  time  how  you  might  have  felt  about  the  Bay  of  Pigs  business? 

Colson:    I  was  sure  that  I  probably  would  have  felt  that  it  was  a  lot  of  nonsense  to  get  all  that 
excited. 

Riess:      Did  you  come  down  on  the  left  side  politically? 

Colson:    No,  no.  I  don't  think  so. 

Riess:       Was  this  a  brave  act?  Were  you  cutting  some  important  ties? 

Colson:    Well,  I'd  have  to  find  another  job.  I  knew  that.  But  I  had  enough  to  live  on  for  at  least  a  year 
or  two,  if  I  lived  meagerly,  so  I  wasn't  going  to  be  absolutely  destitute. 
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Riess:       Are  you  saying  it  was  an  almost  convenient  reason  to  leave? 
Colson:    I  don't  know  if  it  was  convenient--!  know  that  I  felt  a  sense  of  relief. 
Riess:       Then  going  on  to  Northwestern. 

Colson:    People  rallied  around  and  got  me  that  job  for  a  year.  The  Bohannons  were  going  to  be 
away,  so  they  needed  a  visitor  [visiting  professor],  but  I  knew  there  wasn't  going  to  be  a 
position  there. 

Riess:      One  of  your  students  at  Northwestern--!  think  her  name  was  Nancy  Schmidt-wrote  about 
you  as  a  moral  force.  I  wondered,  when  you  arrived  at  Northwestern,  whether  you  came 
with  that  reputation. 

Colson:    Well,  I  suppose  because  I'd  resigned,  and  the  Kathleen  Gough  thing  was  being  talked  about 
at  the  time.  That  may  have  been~but  I  don't  remember  anything  particular  about  it. 

Riess:       Was  there  anything  going  on  at  Northwestern  that  required  a  moral  force? 

Colson:    Well,  let's  see.  Diana  Cohen  arrived  with  Ronald  Cohen.  She  went  South  on  that  Selma 
march  that  year.  I  didn't  go,  but  Diana  did,  so  things  were  going  on. 

Riess:      You  say  that  you  could  live  without  the  Brandeis  salary? 
Colson:    If  I  were  sparing,  I  could  live  for  a  couple  of  years,  yes. 
Riess:       Becoming  a  consultant  would  be  a  way  to  make  money. 

Colson:    Yes,  but  I've  done  very  little  of  that.  Ted  has  done  a  great  deal.  George  did  a  great  deal. 
Some  other  people  do  a  great  deal  for  various  organizations.  I  don't,  because  you  have  to 
write  reports,  and  you  have  to  do  them  immediately.  It's  a  different  kind  of  pressure.  And 
since  I  didn't  have  to,  I  didn't. 

Riess:       I  would  imagine  you  being  called  upon  often  on  the  resettlement  question. 
Colson:    No,  Ted  is. 
Riess:      But  initially? 

Colson:    Yes,  I  was  approached  by  a  couple  of  them.  It  comes  at  a  wrong  time  very  often;  they  call 
and  they  want  you  there  yesterday,  without  any  consideration  for  an  academic  schedule. 
You  can't  just  pick  up  and  go  off,  not  unless  you  had  a  very  flexible  academic  schedule, 
which  Ted  has  had  at  Caltech. 
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A  Project  in  Darwin,  Australia 


Riess:       Once  you  became  involved  with  work  in  Africa,  Africa  was  the  place  that  was  most 
compelling  for  you? 

Colson:    I  started  to  work  in  Australia~we  haven't  talked  about  that.  But  then  they  began  to  develop 
a  computer  language  at  Caltech  that  looked  as  though  it  could  handle  our  Gwembe 
material,  so  it  made  sense  to  continue  the  research.  And  about  that  time  I  decided  that 
probably-because  I  did  speak  Citonga,  I  had  this  background—my  contribution  would  be 
greater  if  I  continued  to  go  back  than  if  I  tried  to  start  a  new  project  someplace  else,  even 
though  it  would  have  been  more  interesting  in  many  ways  to  go  someplace  new. 

Riess:       The  computer  language?  Let's  hear  a  little  bit  more  about  that. 

Colson:  It  was  English  based,  and  it  was  getting  rather  interesting.  But  then  Caltech,  not  paying  any 
attention  to  our  needs,  decided  that  they  needed  a  different  mainframe,  and  they  changed  it, 
and  that  completely  knocked  out  what  we'd  been  doing. 

Riess:       Why  did  it  knock  out  the  work? 

Colson:    Have  you  noticed  what  happens  if  you  upgrade  on  a  computer? 

Riess:       You  can't  just  upgrade  the  programs? 

Colson:    No.  And  so  the  people  in  communications  who  were  building  this  had  to  start  over  again. 
What  we  carefully  coded  wasn't—you  couldn't  manipulate  it. 

Riess:       You  didn't  tell  me  about  the  work  in  Australia.  There  was  a  year? 

Colson:    I  went  out  in  '65  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  in  '66  I  went  there  for  two  months  and  did  the 
initial  getting  into  the  project. 

Riess:       And  what  was  the  project? 

Colson:    Looking  at  Darwin  as  a~what  had  been  essentially  a  small  colonial  town  being  transformed 
into  a  modem  city.  People  at  ANU,  the  Australian  National  University,  were  interested  in 
it.  It  would  have  had  to  have  been  a  team  project.  But  it's  very  interesting.  You  had,  for 
Australia,  a  very  diverse  population  there.  The  mayor  of  the  city  was  in  fact  of  Chinese 
descent  at  a  time  when  Australia  still  had  the  policy  against  Asian  immigration.  He  was 
descended  from  some  of  the  early  Chinese  gold  miners  who'd  come  in  in  the  1880s.  He  was 
an  Australian  by  birth,  and  his  parents  had  been.  So  there  were  a  few  Chinese. 

There  were  quite  a  lot  of  Italians.  There  were  Greeks-many  of  them  came  from  Thera 
where  they'd  done  a  lot  of  sponge  fishing.  They'd  come  over  and  gone  into  pearl  fishing  off 
the  Australian  coast.  Then  there  were  people  who  were  called  coloreds  in  the  Northern 
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Territory,  that  is,  people  who  were  mixtures  of  Australian  aborigines  and  various  other 
populations,  including,  oh,  English  and  whatever  it  was,  and  Japanese  on  the  pearl  boats, 
and  Indonesian.  And  there  were  Irish  there,  too.  And  English. 

So  it  was  a  mixed  population.  It  was  expanding  very  rapidly  just  at  this  point.  It  had 
some  very  peculiar  land  tenure  situations,  with  the  granting  of  blocks  of  land  to  absentee 
companies  who  were  holding  them  for  speculation,  which  controlled  the  way  in  which  the 
town  could  grow.  Agriculture  just  wasn't  operational.  They  were  trying  to  bring  in  tourists. 
And  it  was  a  point  on  the  international  flow  of  hippies.  They  would  come  down  to 
Singapore,  be  given  their  plane  ticket  as  far  as  Darwin,  go  on  the  beach  there,  then  they 
might  move  down  from  there  into  New  Zealand  and  then  back  up  eventually  to  Darwin  on 
their  way  out. 

So  it  was  a  fascinating  small  town. 
Riess:       And  would  your  program  have  had  students  from  the  university? 

Colson:  Probably.  We  were  hoping  to  put  in  a  joint  proposal.  We  thought  we'd  need  a  geographer, 
economist,  historian,  and  I  wanted  to  do  the  anthropology,  especially  with  the  land  tenure 
situation.  That  was  fascinating. 

Riess:       What  happened? 

Colson:    Well,  a  number  of  things  happened.  John  Barnes,  the  friend  with  whom  I  was  negotiating 
this  at  ANU,  left,  got  a  job  back  in  Britain.  I  could  have  worked  with  his  successor,  I  think, 
but  that  meant  some  problem.  My  own  family  situation  just  at  that  point  was  getting  where 
I  didn't  want  to  be  out  of  the  country  for  very  long  periods  of  time.  I  would  have  had  to 
have  gone  for  at  least  a  year  or  two  to  get  this  thing  off  the  ground. 

And  even  more,  just  at  that  point  you  began  to  get  the  Vietnamese  war  heating  up. 
Darwin  became  the  point  through  which  the  Australian  troops  were  moving  north.  That 
meant,  again,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  that  a  lot  of  what  was  going  on  which  was  important  in 
the  town  would  be  off  limits~we  wouldn't  be  able  to  look  at  it. 


Coding  Gwembe  Time  Series  at  Caltech 


Colson:    Just  about  this  time  they  started  developing  this  new  language  at  Caltech.  I  could  see  that 
certain  things  that  we  were  doing  in  Africa  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  continue  simply  by  hand 
sorting  of  the  data,  and  if  we  could  get  a  computer  to  do  a  lot  of  this  work,  we  could  really 
do  a  time  series. 

Riess:       A  time  series? 
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Colson:    Time  series.  It  was  okay  up  through-from  '56  to  '62  one  could  do  a  hand  sort.  It  would  be 
more  difficult  after  that. 

Riess:       For  how  long  were  you  able  to  use  this  computer? 

Colson:    I  went  down  to  Caltech  in  '69.  Taught  there  for  a  term  while  Ted  and  I  experimented  with 
this  program.  Then  the  next  year  we  were  busy  coding  our  data  for  it,  using  a  research 
assistant  down  there.  Then  we  got  the  grant  to  go  back  to  Gwembe  in  71-72, 1  think  it  was, 
an  NSF  grant.  By  the  time  we  came  back  with  all  the  new  data,  we  couldn't  use  the 
language,  [laughs] 

Riess:       That's  been  a  huge  setback,  I  guess. 

Colson:    It  was  because  we  had  to  recede.  We  started  again  basically  in  1991,  when  there  was  a 

demographer  at  Caltech  who  was  interested.  That's  when  we  managed  to  recruit  Sam,  who's 
now  doing  his  Ph.D.  in  demography,  and  using  the  data. 

Riess:       And  did  he  code  it? 

Colson:    We  coded  it  mostly.  He  felt—Ted  and  I  have  done  most  of  the  coding  up  through  1996. 1 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  coding  all  the  demographic  data  and  some  of  the—we  didn't  get 
into  the  economic  the  second  time.  We  had  coded  the  economic  for  '56-'57  and  '62-'63. 


Continuing  Work  with  Gwembe  Material 


Riess:       I  wonder,  is  this  a  uniquely  thoroughly  covered  part  of  Africa  by  virtue  of  all  of  this?  Have 
other  areas  been  this  thoroughly  studied? 

Colson:    Other  areas  are  probably  pretty  well  done.  But  this  is  the  longest  longitudinal  study  in 
social  anthropology  in  Africa. 

Riess:       So  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it. 

Colson:    We're  now  trying  to  get  money-Lisa  Cligget  and  Rhonda  Gillett-Netting,  who  are  the  other 
two  taking  over,  put  in  an  NSF  grant  to  try  to  get  all  the  old  field  notes  converted  so  that 
they  can  be  put  into  the  computer,  since  they  are  on  paper  that  is  disintegrating  and  so  on. 

Riess:       Do  you  feel  happy  enough  about  handing  that  all  over? 

Colson:    Oh,  sure.  They'd  been  Xeroxing  notes,  and  other  people  have  used  them.  People  have  come 
and  stayed  and  worked  through  the  field  notes.  For  instance,  people  in  Germany  who 
worked  in  Gwembe  have  done  it.  Somebody  who  was  working  on  the  Plateau  Tonga  was 
going  through  all  my  data  up  through  75  or  76.  Other  people  have  used  it. 
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Riess:       When  they  do  that,  do  you  want  to  have  a  little  look  at  it  first  before  you  hand  it  over? 

Colson:    If  I'm  confident  of  the  person  I'm  prepared  to  go  ahead,  but  we  have  not  made  our  data  just 
generally  available.  It  has  to  be  on  permission  because,  again,  so  much  unexpurgated  gossip 
is  there  that  we  don't  want  it  just  generally  running  around.  That's  why  we  haven't  sent  it 
back  to  Zambia. 

I  just  got  this  [publication]  from  a  German  chap  working  in  psychology,  who  has  just 
done  his  Ph.D.  dissertation.  He  hasn't  had  access  to  the  field  notes,  but  he's  used  what  we 
published.  He's  also  done  field  work,  his  own  field  work,  and  he's  using  it  as  background. 

Riess:       "Values  and  Life  Goals  of  Adolescents  in  Zambia:  Identity  Development."  It  includes  use 
of  the  TAT.  Were  you  using  TATs? 

Colson:    No.  I  became  suspicious  of  them  years  ago.  Those  and  Rorschachs.  Frances  Barnes  used 
them  in  Ngoni  country,  and  found  that  they  weren't  really  very  indicative  of  anything. 

I  got  lots  of  children's  drawings  in  1945-47  and  I  showed  them  to  some  people  who 
were  in  psychoanalysis  in  Oxford  in  the  forties.  They  said  you  couldn't  pull  much  out  of 
them. 

Riess:       What  did  you  ask  the  children  to  draw? 

Colson:    I  told  them  to  draw  what  they  wanted  to.  I  gave  them  pencils,  color  and  crayons  and  paper, 
and  they  set  to  work. 


Publication  of  "The  Father  as  Witch" 

[Interview  6:  January  25,  2001]  ## 


Riess:       I  read  "The  Father  as  Witch"  [Africa  70  (3),  2000].  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  you 
started  collecting  your  notes  on  that,  and  in  this  case,  where  so  much  of  the  data  comes 
from  gossip,  how  the  village  assistants  who  are  taking  notes  are  protected  against 
accusations  of  witchery  themselves. 

Colson:    As  they  grow  older,  they  will  be  accused.  Indeed,  a  couple  of  men  who  have  been  working 
with  me,  who  started  working  with  me  as  boys,  have  already  been  accused.  But  they're  not 
being  accused  because  they  work  for  me;  they're  being  accused  because  they've  got  children 
who  have  been  growing  up.  They've  gotten  to  the  point  in  life  where  everybody  expects 
them  to  have  medicine.  And  to  have  medicine  for  any  kind  of  getting  ahead-one  of  them 
has  become  a  headman,  head  of  a  village-would  be  grounds  for  suspicion.  Another  one  has 
never  been  able  to  admit  that  he  was  wrong,  right  from  when  he  was  a  youngster.  And  so 
he's  been  seen  as  cantankerous  and  so  on,  and  that's  a  sign  that  he  must  have  medicine. 
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Riess:       Please  tell,  for  the  sake  of  the  oral  history,  what  the  thesis  is  of  your  paper  on  "The  Father 
as  Witch"? 

Colson:    There  are  two  things  going  on  at  least,  maybe  three.  One,  of  course,  is  I  needed  to  explain 
why  there  had  been  this  shift  in  the  focus  of  accusation.  When  I  went  back  in  '92,  suddenly 
I  was  hearing  all  of  this  about  fathers,  and  how  could  I  explain  that?  What  was  it  that  had 
caused  people  to  become  suspicious?  I  had  to  pull  together  what  I  knew  about  the  place  and 
about  the  people  involved  in  order  to  come  to  some  kind  of  explanation. 

Now,  obviously  I  could  not  use  a  Freudian  Oedipal  explanation  because  if  that  were  the 
explanation,  they  should  have  been  accusing  their  fathers  right  along.  So  it  must  have  been 
some  kind  of  shift  in  familial  structure,  production  methods,  demands  being  made  by  older 
generations  on  younger,  restrictions  on  younger  people  that  would  be  operant.  So  I  looked 
to  see  what  these  were. 

Then,  as  I  developed  it,  something  else  became  apparent,  which  I  had  known  before  but 
never  thought  about  much,  and  that  is  that  the  Tonga  are  rather  exceptional  in  this  part  of 
Africa  by  not  suspecting  women,  or  suspecting  them  only  a  little,  whereas  for  many  of  the 
people  in  Zambia  and  elsewhere,  older  women  are  the  ones  who  are  primarily  suspect,  who 
are  regarded  as  being  the  most  dangerous. 

I  looked  at  that  material,  and  I  could  not  see  anything  that  would  explain  it.  It  goes  back 
a  long  way,  as  far  as  I  could  trace  it.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  due  to  shifts  in  contemporary 
situations  that  women  were  not  being  accused.  On  the  other  hand,  watching  the  patterns  of 
witchfinding  as  they  were  developing,  it  seemed  to  me  obvious  that  women  would  become 
vulnerable  as  they  were  acquiring  property  in  cattle  and  so  on. 

Right  after  I  had  sent  off  the  last  draft  I  got  some  diaries  which  reported  a  number  of 
instances  of  women—a  woman,  for  instance,  who  had  a  shop,  a  woman  who  had  cattle- 
being  accused  by  witch  finders.  So  this  shift  has  just  happened,  and  I  said  it  probably 
would,  but  I  didn't  have  evidence  then  that  it  had. 

There  were  two  other  things  going  on.  One  is  that  it's  very  often  said  by  people  who 
encounter  this  kind  of  thing,  anthropologists,  that  witchfinding  is  functional,  that  it  solves 
quarrels  and  allows  people  to  live  together  happily  thereafter.  It's  a  way  of  calming  down 
the  hostilities  within  a  village  or  within  a  neighborhood.  I  found  that  suspicious,  and  so  I 
looked  to  see  what  happened  after  witchfinding,  whether  the  same  people  were  being 
accused,  whether  there  were  ongoing  sets  of  hostilities. 

Now,  I  did  not  take  that  on  head  first  because  a  much  younger  colleague,  who  was  also 
writing  on  the  area,  has  put  forward  the  idea  that  witchfinding  is  really  calming  down,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  undercut  her.  But  I  did  want  the  facts  to  be  out,  so  that  it  would  be  plain  that 
it  doesn't  lead  to  harmony  within  a  neighborhood  or  within  a  family. 

Finally,  of  course,  another  thing  which  I  found  interesting,  and  which  I  talk  about  there, 
is  that  given  everything  that's  happening  in  Zambia,  the  mess  being  made  of  the  economics, 
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the  extent  to  which  the  political  leaders  have  been  involved  in  corruption,  which  is  well- 
known-people  talk  about  it  now~but  the  hostilities  are  not  being  directed  against  them. 
Obviously,  they  are  the  people  who  have  the  most  powerful  medicine  and  presumably 
could  be  said  to  be  draining  the  strength  from  everybody.  But  it's  not  going  in  that 
direction.  It's  being  kept  back  in  the  village,  in  the  neighborhood,  among  close  associates. 
And  that,  I  think,  is  extremely  interesting. 


Witch  Finders 


Riess:      Who  are  the  witch  finders? 

Colson:    Initially,  they  were  mostly  people  who  were  coming  from  outside,  brought  in  from  cities, 
and  they  would  be  from  other  areas  of  Zambia  or  Central  Africa.  They  would  be  called  in 
by  the  village  or  by  a  chief,  and  they'd  just  go  through  the  neighborhood.  This  was  true  in 
about  1980.  Nowadays  some  of  them  are  local  Tonga  from  Gwembe  who  have  learned  the 
pattern  and  the  techniques.  One  I  have  not  met,  but  according  to  the  diaries  has  been  very 
active  recently,  in  1998,  '99,  is  only  twenty-two  years  old.  He  comes  from  one  of  the 
neighborhoods  which  is  not  too  far  from  where  he's  operating  now. 

Riess:      Are  they  people  who  at  birth  or  at  some  early  point  are  identified  as  having  powers? 

Colson:    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Riess:       So  they're  not  like  shamans. 

Colson:  No.  No,  some  of  them  may  claim  to  speak  in  conjunction  with  the  spirit.  Some  of  them  use 
divining  devices.  It  would  be  expected  that  they'd  be  listening  to  something,  but  they're  not 
shamans. 

Riess:      And  the  fathers  who  are  identified-- 

Colson:    Fathers  and  other  men.  They're  identified  in  other  roles,  too,  as  mother's  brothers  or 
brothers  and  so  on. 

Riess:       —they're  not  cast  out  of  the  village? 

Colson:    Occasionally  yes.  It's  happened.  Two  of  the  families  who  moved  into  Musulumba,  it  was 

because  the  man  heading  them  had  been  accused  and  driven  out.  You  don't  necessarily  fear 
to  let  a  witch  in  because  he  may  not  be  operating  against  you.  But  then  if  a  lot  of  things 
happen,  then  you're  likely  to  push  him  out  again.  I've  been  told  of  a  number  of  cases  where 
men  have  been  pushed  out  from  two  or  three  villages  in  succession. 
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In  the  past,  of  course,  what  they  did  sometimes,  according  to  their  report,  was  to  go  to 
the  witch's  house  and  blockade  the  door-there  weren't  any  windows--and  then  set  fire  to  it, 
which  was  one  positive  way  of  getting  rid  of  him.. 

Riess:       Witchfinding  had  been  going  on  all  the  time  that  you  had  worked  in  Gwembe? 

Colson:    Witchfinding  was  forbidden  under  a  colonial  regulation  called  the  Witchfinding  Ordinance, 
which  forbade  anybody  to  accuse  anyone  of  being  a  witch,  and  also  made  it  a  crime  to 
claim  to  be  a  witch.  So  you  couldn't  accuse  and  you  couldn't  claim.  It  went  on 
surreptitiously,  but  it  wasn't  out  in  the  open,  and  if  somebody  got  accused,  they  could  have 
gone  to  the  district  commissioner,  district  office  and  complained,  and  then  the  people  who 
put  him  or  her  through  it  would  have  been  in  for  some  problems. 

Riess:       But  as  it  is  now,  it's  supported  by  the  police? 

Colson:    Yes,  because  now  people  believe  in  it,  and  the  chief  certainly  gets  a  gift  from  the  witch 
finder.  For  the  political  authorities,  many  of  them  do  believe  in  witches,  but  also  it's 
probably  a  lot  better  for  them  that  people  are  directing  their  hostilities  at  the  local  level. 

Riess:       Does  it  get  into  their  art? 

Colson:    What  art? 

Riess:       For  instance,  if  they  make  pottery,  does  a  witch  figure  appear  in  their  pottery? 

Colson:    No.  People  who  paint  in  town—there  has  been  quite  an  active  folk  art  painting  developed  in 
Lusaka.  It  came  in  from  the  Congo,  and  one  of  the  motifs  they  were  using  was  of  the 
mermaid  who  probably  represents  a  form  of  the  Idomba,  the  snake,  which  witches  are  said 
to  use.  That  has  been  written  up  by  [Bennetta]  Jules-Rosette,  who  made  a  study  of  artists  in 
Lusaka. 

Riess:       It's  a  big  subject.  Could  you  imagine  a  Wenner-Gren  symposium  on  witches?  Has  this  been 
done? 

Colson:    Oh,  there  certainly  have  been  collections.  Whether  it  came  out  of  a  conference  or  not,  I 

don't  know.  But  various  people  have  been  publishing  on  it  for  years.  The  only  thing  is  that— 
I'd  say  there  was  a  period  in  which  there  wasn't  much  published,  and  then  suddenly  a  lot  is 
being  done  on  it,  because  witchfinding  is  proliferating  right  across  Africa. 

Riess:       Is  it  possible  with  your  village  diary  writers  to  get  to  the  source  of  the  beginning  of  the 
gossip  that  identifies  witches? 

Colson:    No.  As  I  say,  I  know  now  that  I  can  be  fairly  sure  that  people  are  going  to  be  accused,  but 
that's  not  necessarily  from  gossip  I  would  hear.  It  would  be  more  a  summing  up  of 
everything  that's  going  on.  And  I  think  people  operate  in  the  same  way.  They  wait  until 
something  goes  wrong,  and  then  they  look  around  for  who  could  be  responsible  and  who's 
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the  most  likely  person  to  be  doing  it  to  them.  So  then  they  go  and  consult  a  diviner,  and  the 
diviner  may  offer  different  suggestions,  but  if  it  seems  completely  unlikely,  then  the  diviner 
moves  on  to  another  one. 

Riess:      The  diviners  are  different  from  the  witch  finders. 

Colson:    Some  witch  finders  are  also  diviners,  and  some  diviners  are  not  witch  finders.  And  some 
diviners  also  operate  as  herbalists  and  doctors,  and  some  don't. 

Riess:      With  better  education,  will  this  all  go  away? 

Colson:    I  know  people  who  have  professional  degrees  from  the  United  States  who  consult  witch 
finders  or  diviners  and  get  protective  medicines  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Riess:       And  how  does  it  fit  with  their  religious  beliefs? 

Colson:    Zambia  is  now  supposed  to  be— has  been  declared  a  Christian  nation.  Quite  a  lot  of  these 
people  who  are  accusing  their  fathers  claim  to  be  at  least  nominal  Christians:  Catholics, 
Seventh  Day  Adventists—let's  see,  Pilgrim  Methodists,  Apostolics,  Pentacostals. 

Riess:      The  leaders  of  the  churches  aren't  trying  to  wipe  it  out?  It  must  function  very  efficiently  in 
some  way  that  nobody  wants  it  to  go  away. 

Colson:    Well,  missionaries  tried,  but  of  course,  one  of  the  things  they  did  was  to  associate  witches 
with  Satan,  which  probably  makes  the  whole  thing  more  powerful—this  has  been  suggested. 
But  then,  Satan  didn't  exist  until  brought  in  by  the  missionaries.  At  least  I  don't  think  so. 
There  could  have  been  some  influence  from  Islam,  but  people  certainly  weren't  talking 
about  anything  like  Satan. 


AIDS  in  the  Population 


Riess:       It's  very  interesting.  And  speaking  of  these  notes  and  the  village  diary  writers,  have  you 
been  taking  notes  all  along  on  sexual  practices  that  would  explain  any  pattern  of  AIDS  in 
the  population,  and  is  there  a  pattern  of  AIDS  in  the  population? 

Colson:    There's  certainly  a  pattern  of  AIDS  in  the  population.  The  first  death  that  I  know  of  which  I 
can  firmly  attribute  to  AIDS  in  our  village  samples  was  1987,  and  that  was  a  man  who's 
living  in  town  working  as  a  security  guard.  Not  only  did  everything  about  it  sound  like 
AIDS,  but  I  talked  with  one  man  who  said  he'd  seen  the  hospital  record,  and  it  was  AIDS. 
He,  himself,  incidentally  died  of  AIDS  a  couple  of  years  after  that. 

Riess:      Anthropologists  who  work  in  Africa  would  be  able  to  trace  the  pattern  of  AIDS. 
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Colson:    Oh,  there's  been  an  enormous  literature  on  that,  yes. 
Riess:       And  are  the  Gwembe  Tonga  likely  to  be  decimated? 
Colson:    The  number  of  deaths  has  increased. 
Riess:       And  does  that  get  involved  with  the  witchcraft  business? 

Colson:    There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  this  witchfinding  was  one  way  of  dealing  with  AIDS, 

finding  an  explanation  and  all  that.  There's  an  article  on  this  for  people  who  live  just  north 
of  the  Lusitu  area,  which  is  our  northernmost  post.  And  there's  been  a  kind  of  a 
witchfinding  there,  where  they've  used  the  poison  ordeal.  I  think  it  was  twenty  people  died. 

Riess:       The  poison  ordeal? 

Colson:    Yes.  The  man  was  arrested  but  released.  The  police  don't  want  him,  and  he's  active  again, 
working  around  Gwembe.  And  people  say  he's  wonderful:  see  all  the  witches  he  killed.  At 
any  rate,  the  anthropologist,  who  happens  to  be  a  Ghanaian,  who  reported  on  that,  did  link 
it  to  AIDS-he  was  also  working  on  AIDS.  But  that  happened  in  the  early  nineties,  and  it 
was  in  1979,  1980  when  every  single  neighborhood  in  Gwembe,  to  my  knowledge,  brought 
in  witch  finders.  And  that  precedes  the  ADDS  awareness.  And  witchfinding  has  been 
endemic  ever  since. 

Riess:       Now  this  was  your  work,  not  something  you  and  Ted  Scudder  worked  on? 

Colson:    No.  I  had  access  to  his  early  field  notes.  I  didn't  have  access  to  the  diaries  being  kept  in  the 
village  that  he  follows.  He  hasn't  gotten  around  to  transcribing  them.  And  though  I  had 
some  of  the  early  diaries  kept  there,  I  didn't  try  to  use  them  for  this  article.  That's  why  it's 
based  on  the  three  points  of  observation. 


More  on  the  Diaries:  Contents  and  Payment 

Riess:      Tell  me  how  these  diaries  get  to  you. 

Colson:    Anybody  who  goes  out  picks  them  up  and  brings  them  back.  Let's  see  [searches  for 
something],  here  is  one. 

Riess:      And  you  transcribe  it. 

Colson:    I  transcribe  it,  and  in  some  cases  I  translate  it. 

Riess:      And  they're  working  with  a  set  of  questions? 
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Colson:    Well,  they  know  vaguely  what  we  want,  but  things  have  come  up  that  they're  also  supposed 
to  be  interested  in,  so  the  diaries  include  things  like  prices.  One  of  them,  about  every 
month,  puts  down  prices  for  things.  Meetings,  including  meetings  of  political  parties  or 
village  meetings,  or  if  the  chief  calls  one.  Cases  being  heard  in  the  village,  and  sometimes 
cases  going  to  the  chiefs  court,  if  one  of  them  happens  to  be  involved.  Quarrels,  fights, 
deaths,  births,  marriages,  funerals  and  what's  killed  then.  Thefts  and  so  on. 

Riess:      And  there's  a  way  you  find  to  pay  them? 

Colson:    Yes.  It's  difficult,  because  you  can't  trust  the  mails.  But,  again,  we  try  and  pay  them  about 
six  months  in  advance,  and  then  hope  somebody  can  go  out  again,  who  will  be  going  out 
for  something  and  can  pay  them. 

Riess:       Is  it  the  sole  means  of  support? 

Colson:    No.  It's  not  a  full-time  job  by  any  means.  They  would  like  to  argue  that  it  is  and  say  that 
they're  paid  very,  very  little.  But  no,  they're  farming.  They're  taking  other  jobs. 

Riess:       Are  they  always  men? 

Colson:    For  a  while  I  had  a  woman  who  was  keeping  records  for  me  in  town  and  when  she  went  to 
the  country,  but  it  was  mostly  diet  and  budget  things.  Then  there  was  a  long  period  when  it 
was  very  difficult  to  get  anything  to  her,  and  that  fell  through  and  I  stopped  it  because  I  just 
couldn't  organize  it.  I  had  another  woman  who  kept  records  for  me  for  a  three-month  period 
when  I  was  in  the  village.  But  by  and  large,  women  are  too  busy  and,  of  course,  they  don't 
have  the  same  education.  If  they  do,  their  life  would  be  out  of  the  village. 

But  now  it's  been  organized.  Rhonda  Gillett~she  was  having  school  girls,  adolescent 
girls  keep  diaries  of  meals,  because  she's  interested  in  nutrition,  but  she  also  wanted  them 
to  write  about  their  daily  lives,  and  she's  getting  some  information.  But  I  don't  have  to  cope 
with  those  diaries.  I  have  seen  them. 


Publishing;  Co-Authorship,  Works  in  Progress 


Riess:       When  you  and  Thayer  Scudder  were  writing  together,  could  you  tell  me  what  your  system 
was  for  co-authoring  a  piece? 

Colson:    First  of  all,  we  didn't  write  together  initially—our  first  joint  article,  I  think,  was  in  1968~for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  It  was  important  that  Ted  Scudder  establish  himself.  We  were  also 
writing  about  different  things.  But  the  rule  right  from  the  beginning  was  that  each  of  us  got 
a  copy  of  the  other's  field  notes,  and  we  could  use  anything  we  wanted  out  of  the  field 
notes.  We  just  acknowledged  that  we  had  access  to  the  other's  things. 
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When  we  started  to  write  together,  I  guess  we  talked  about  it-I  think  on  that  first  one 
we  decided  that  I  would  cover  certain  topics  and  he  would  cover  some  others.  So  we  put 
them  together,  and  then  each  of  us  revised.  I  may  have  done  the  first  revision,  then  Ted  did 
another  revision,  then  I  did  another  revision,  and  then  he  did  another  revision,  so  that  each 
one  of  us  worked  over  the  whole  corpus. 

Riess:       You've  talked  about  the  difference  between  men's  and  women's  writing.  You  were  trying  to 
even  it  out  through  these  revisions? 

Colson:    Not  only  that,  but  to  make  sure  that  we  were  in  general  agreement,  or  to  state,  if  we  didn't 
agree,  why. 

Let's  see,  I  think  the  last  thing—well,  no,  we  have  two  joint  things  which  haven't  been 
published  yet.  One  is  a  revision  of  the  long-term  study  article.  I  think  that  was  last  done 
about  a  year  ago  now. 

Riess:       Is  that  book  going  to  be  reissued? 

Colson:    When  Van  Kemper  ever  gets  around  to  it.  We've  revised  our  article,  and  I  think  George  had 
revised  his.  Van  Kemper  assured  me  that  it  would  all  be  done  this  year.  He's  got  a  contract 
for  it  now,  and  he  agreed  to  edit  a  new  version.  Some  of  the  authors  are  not  revising.  And  I 
think  he's  adding  some  new  people  because  there  are  new  long-term  studies  now. 

The  other  article  is  an  examination  of  Gwembe  agriculture  and  ecology,  which  we  were 
doing  for  a  project  that  Jane  Guyer  at  Northwestern  is  heading  up.  That  was  done  about 
four  years  ago. 

Riess:       Tell  me  again~I  think  it  came  up  once  and  you  laughed-what  the  religion  book  is  that  you 
are  writing,  [in  response  to  Colson's  gesture]  Oh,  I  see.  I'm  sitting  to  the  right  of  it.  It's  a 
work  in  process? 

Colson:    It's  a  work  in  process.  I  started  it  back  around  1980.  It  was  going  to  be  a  joint  book,  but  Ted 
by  then  was  all  involved  in  consulting  and  so  on.  He  never  got  around  to  doing  anything  on 
it.  So  in  '88, 1  think  it  was,  I  started  to  revise  it  on  my  own.  But  just  at  that  point,  I  got 
pulled  into  something  else.  I  was  at  the  Refugee  Studies  program.  Then  I  did  some  revision 
again  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  sent  it  down  to  Ted,  but  he  still  didn't  have  the  time,  so  now 
I'm  just  doing  it  on  my  own. 

And  what  I've  done  primarily  in  the  last  couple  of  months-because  in  1980  and  again 
when  I  revised  earlier,  I  had  gone  through  my  own  field  notes  and  Ted's  notes,  so  I  was 
pretty  sure  of  what  was  there~now  I've  gone  through  the  diaries  and  my  field  notes  since 
1990  and  excerpted  and  put  into  some  sort  of  place  in  the  manuscript  anything  that  was 
relevant  to  it.  Now  I  have  to  go  through  and  take  it  all  out  again.  But  at  least  I  know 
whether  or  not  the  additional  material  leads  to  any  radical  changes  in  the  argument.  And  I 
have  an  enormous  body  of  material  I  could  quote,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  it  doesn't  interfere 
with  the  flow  of  the  argument. 
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Riess:       When  do  you  know  that  something's  going  to  be  a  book  rather  than  a  monograph  or  an 
article? 

Colson:    A  book  or  a  monograph  mean  the  same  thing.  An  article-when  you  know  something  about 
the  length.  For  instance,  the  thing  I'm  working  on  now,  which  Lisa  Cligget  is  also  to  join 
me  on,  on  theft,  I  now  have  gone  through  the  diaries  and  my  recent  field  notes.  I  pulled  out 
all  the  case  material.  I've  also  done  a  listing,  by  date,  of  all  the  thefts  reported  in  each  of  the 
diaries  from  each  of  the  three  locations. 

The  diaries  are  much  fuller  for  Musulumba  than  they  are  for  Sinafala  or  for  Siameja. 
Partly  I  think  it's  a  matter  of  the  recording,  but  I  also  think  that  it's  very  clear  that  there  are 
very  interesting  differences  in  the  theft  patterns  in  the  three  areas.  And  that  comes  out 
clearly  when  you  pull  the  stuff  together. 

Out  of  this  now  there  are  about  200  pages.  In  order  to  get  it  down  to  a  thirty-page 
article,  there  have  to  be  some  very  firm  decisions  made  about  what  case  material  shall  be 
included  and  how  we  want  to  limit  ourselves. 

## 
Riess:       Is  there  any  problem  finding  publishers  for  these  things? 

Colson:    Oh,  yes.  I  have  no  idea  whether  I  can  find  one  for  the  religion  book.  People  aren't  very 

anxious  to  publish  ethnography  anymore.  I'd  like  to  get  it  done,  though,  because  there  are 
people  in  Zambia  who  are  teaching  religion  who  want  it.  They  do  have  a  copy  of  the 
original  manuscript.  I  gave  that  to  them  years  ago.  And  I  made  the  manuscript  available  to 
people  who  have  been  working  in  the  area  who  wanted  access  to  it.  For  instance,  Ulrich 
Luig,  who  wrote  a  book  on  conversion,  missions  and  conversion. 

Riess:       George  Foster  has  pointed  out  that  his  books  come  out  of  his  courses  often.  Would  you  say 
that  that's  been  true  for  you? 

Colson:    No,  because  I  haven't  done  that  kind  of  general  book.  Foster  did  the  thing  on  peasant 

studies,  that  reader  that  he  did  together  with  Potter  and  May  Diaz.  The  ones  on  medical 
anthropology.  He  did  the  ones  on  applied  anthropology.  I  was  too  lazy.  Since  I  didn't  make 
course  notes,  I  couldn't  publish  my  course  notes. 

When  I  taught  the  course  on  religion  soon  after  I  came  to  Berkeley,  I  had  a  very  good 
research  assistant  who  also  took  the  notes  for  whatever  it  was  that  was  publishing  course 
notes  at  the  time. 

Riess:       Oh,  yes.  Fybate  notes. 

Colson:  This  is  Leanne  Hinton,  who's  now  a  professor  of  linguistics  here  at  Berkeley.  She  took 
notes  on  that  course,  and  since  she  was  working  with  me,  I  went  through  them  with  her 
afterwards,  before  she  turned  them  in,  so  we'd  be  sure  that  it  followed  what  I  was  saying. 
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She  got  royalties  on  them  for  several  years.  I  am  told  they  were  used  all  around  the  country, 
[laughs]  But  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  publish  a  book  on  religion,  general  book  on 
religion. 


Colleagues  in  Gwembe 


Riess:      The  two  women  you've  mentioned,  Lisa  Cligget  and  Rhonda  Gillett,  are  they  your  students 
from  Berkeley? 

Colson:    No,  no.  They  both  did  their  Ph.D.s  at  Indiana  University.  Rhonda  is  in  biological 

anthropology.  She's  interested  in  growth  and  nutrition.  And  Lisa  is  in  social-cultural 
anthropology  and  did  her  dissertation  on  support  systems  for  the  elderly  in  Gwembe.  Then 
there's  a  third  person,  Sam  Clark,  who's  finishing  his  Ph.D.  in  demography  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Sam  was  a  student  at  Caltech  and  worked  with  Ted  as  a  research  assistant 
at  a  time  when  we  were  starting  again  to  code  the  material,  the  demographic  material,  and 
he  got  interested  in  it. 

Riess:       And  are  there  other  people  out  there  working  with  the  Gwembe? 

Colson:    Yes,  but  not  associated  with  us  exactly.  Ute  Luig  is  a  social  anthropologist  at  the  Free 
University  of  Berlin.  She  works  in  Gwembe  South,  has  published  quite  a  number  of 
articles.  She's  come  and  gone  through  my  accumulation  of  field  notes  here.  Her  husband- 
he  was  working  in  religion.  He's  a  pastor,  and  he  came,  too.  He's  has  done  his  dissertation, 
which  is  on  conversion. 

I've  just  gotten  through  e-mail  some  sixty  pages,  an  English  version  of  a  portion  of  a 
dissertation  done  again  by  a  German,  for  a  German  university.  He's  in  social  psychology, 
and  he's  looking  at  adolescents  and  how  they  cope  with  change. 

Then-let's  see,  I'm  getting  a  dissertation.  The  woman  who  did  it  is  now  at  Boston 
University,  in  the  School  of  Public  Health,  and  she  worked  in  the  Monze  area,  on  AIDS.  I 
met  her  there  in  '92.  We  talked  about  her  material,  and  I  gave  her  some  feedback  at  that 
time. 

Riess:       It  is  more  efficient  for  anthropologists  to  go  to  an  area  where  there  have  already  been 
studies? 

Colson:    Yes.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  impossible  not  to  these  days,  [laughs]  You  don't  always  go 
to  the  same  village  or  the  little  place  where  people  worked,  but  you  can't  go  anyplace 
without  stumbling  over  one  of  your  own. 
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BERKELEY,  1964-SEVENTEES 


Faculty  in  the  Early  1960s 


Riess:      Okay,  let's  move  along  to  the  village  of  Berkeley,  and  its  university.  You  came  here  in  the 
fall  of  1964.  Could  you  tell  me  how  you  were  recruited? 

Colson:  I  had  left  Brandeis,  and  friends  had  rallied,  and  I  went  to  Northwestern  for  that  year.  I  think 
Max  Gluckman  had  come  through  Berkeley  while  I  was  still  in  Gwembe,  and  had  suggested 
me  to  David  [G.]  Mandelbaum  or  somebody.  Berkeley  was  looking  for  an  Africanist.  They 
lost  their  Africanist. 

Riess:      Who  had  that  been? 

Colson:  Lloyd  Fallers,  who  went  to  Chicago.  Max  suggested  that  I  would  be  available.  I  know  I  had 
an  interview  when  I  came  out  for  the  anthropology  meetings  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1963. 

Riess:      Who  would  Max  have  known  at  Berkeley? 

Colson:  David  Mandelbaum.  Who  else?  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  this.  John  [H.] 
Rowe  was  chair  that  year.  I  know  I  came  over  when  I  came  out  for  the  Triple  A  meetings, 
this  would  have  been  in  November  of '63,  because  I  was  sitting  talking  with  David 
Schneider  in  the  hallway  of  the  hotel  about  whether  or  not  I'd  be  interested  in  Berkeley, 
whether  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  come,  when  we  heard  about  Kennedy's  assassination. 
David  had  been  at  Berkeley  but  got  fed  up,  and  he'd  gone  to  Chicago.  David  was  an  old 
friend  of  mine. 

Riess:     David  was  fed  up  with  Berkeley  why? 

Colson:  I  don't  know.  Because  David  was  inclined  to  be  fed  up  with  things  always.  He's  had  rather  a 
glum  view  of  the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  But  he  was  stimulating,  and  could  be  very 
pleasant  and  interesting  to  be  in  company  with. 
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Riess:      He  was  positive  about  Berkeley  for  you? 

Colson:  Yes.  There  were  a  couple  of  other  places  that  were  interested,  but--. 
Riess:      So  was  it  Mandelbaum  who  asked  you? 

Colson:  As  I  said,  I  don't— John  Rowe  was  the  chair,  so  any  letter  would  have  come  from  him.  Those 
were  the  days  before  they  had  to  advertise. 

Riess:      Did  Desmond  Clark  come  the  same  year? 

Colson:  No,  Desmond  was  already  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  back  in  Africa  in  '62-63,  he  and 
Betty,  because  I  think  I  saw  them  in  Livingstone.  Desmond  might  have  been  important,  but, 
as  I  say,  I  don't  know. 

Riess:      You  came  as  a  full  professor.  I  don't  know  how  often  a  department  is  able  to  bring  in  new 
full  professors. 

Colson:  They  could  in  those  days.  The  university  was  expanding,  and  if  they  spotted  somebody  and 
said  they  wanted  them,  they  could  probably  get  them. 

Riess:      Did  they  want  a  woman,  do  you  think? 

Colson:  They  never  said  so.  I  don't  think  that  was  important  at  that  point.  Laura  Nader  was  already 
here.  She'd  been  appointed,  I  think,  in  '60.  Had  finished  her  dissertation,  I  think,  that  first 
year. 

Riess:      Your  resignation  in  support  of  Kathleen  Gough,  was  that  of  interest  to  people  at  Berkeley? 

Colson:  Oh,  I  suppose  it  certainly  would  have  been  for  Max.  I  don't  know  about  the  others.  I  wasn't 
in  on  any  of  that,  so  I  don't  know. 

Riess:      Was  there  any  negotiating  with  Berkeley  about  any  salary  or  time  or  classwork? 

Colson:  No,  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  wasn't  aware  that  one  could. 

Riess:      Tell  me  about  the  arrival:  where  you  lived,  who  you  immediately  bonded  with. 

Colson:  Let's  see,  when  I  came  I  stayed  at  the  Women's  Faculty  Club  for  that  first  month  while  I 
looked  for  a  house,  and  then  I  bought  this  house  and  bought  the  essentials  in  furniture  and 
had  my  stuff  shipped  from  the  East,  and  I  was  already  here  when  it  came. 

Riess:      You  knew  you  would  be  here  for  good. 

Colson:  I  didn't  know  that  I  would  be  here  for  good,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  buy  a  house. 
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Riess:      But,  I  mean,  how  did  you  look  at  this  appointment? 

Colson:  Usually  in  those  days,  you  thought  if  you  went  someplace  that  you'd  probably  stay.  There 
wasn't  as  much  of  a  merry-go-round  as  I  think  there  came  later.  But  I  was  movable,  if 
something  more  interesting  would  come  up. 

Riess:      Who  did  you  know  and  do  things  with  here  at  first? 

Colson:  Let's  see,  in  that  first  year  Margaret  Lantis  was  here  for  the  year.  George  Foster  was  on 
leave,  so  Margaret  was  here.  We  got  together.  May  Diaz  was  teaching--!  think  she  was 
partly  in  education  and  partly  in  anthropology  at  that  point.  We  got  on  fine.  Laura  Nader 
was  just  back  from  the  center,  and  she  was  just  having  her  first  child,  and  we  got  on  fine. 
And  [Robert  F.]  Heizer  was  interested  in  Native  America-archaeology  and  ethnology~and 
we  got  on  fine.  Used  to  have  lunch  with  him  and  John  Graham.  We'd  talk  of  Americanist 
things.  Desmond  and  Betty. 

Who  else?  Oh,  I  found  [Eugene]  Hammel  very  interesting.  We'd  talk.  There  was  Ted 
[Theodore  D.]  McCown.  There  was  Sherry  [Sherwood  L.]  Washbum.  Herb  Phillips  and  I 
would  talk  quite  a  bit.  Who  else?  Oh,  Mel[vin  L.]  Perlman  was  here.  He  was  an  assistant 
professor.  He'd  worked  in  Uganda,  so  we  had  a  lot  in  common.  He'd  been  trained  at  Oxford 
also.  His  DPhil  was  from  there. 

Riess:      Was  it  considered  a  strong  department?  Did  it  have  a  good  reputation? 

Colson:  It  had  a  good  reputation.  It  was  known  to  be  quarrelsome,  but  it  had  good  people. 

Riess:      I  see  that  Alan  Dundes  was  here. 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  Alan  was  already  here.  We  didn't  have  the  same  interests  in  common,  because  he 
was  in  folklore.  He  dealt  with  the  kind  of  material  that  I  didn't. 


Free  Speech  and  Debate 


Riess:      You  said  the  department  was  known  to  be  quarrelsome. 

Colson:  Yes,  it  was  feisty.  But,  of  course,  I  didn't  know  it  until  '64.  My  first  term  was  the  Free 

Speech  Movement,  and  that,  of  course,  meant  that  there  were  innumerable  meetings  of  all 
kinds.  The  faculty  was  trying  to  figure  out  what  it  should  do,  whom  it  should  back.  By  and 
large,  anthropology  backed  the  students.  Sherry  Washbum  drove  down  and  picked  up 
students  from  the  jail  where  they'd  been  taken. 

Riess:     Santa  Rita? 
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Colson:  Whatever.  At  three  or  four  in  the  morning. 
Riess:     The  department  was  in  agreement  about  their  sympathies? 

Colson:  Yes,  up  to  a  point,  I  think.  There  were  some  who  would  have  pushed  it  further,  were  more 
sympathetic,  and  some  who  were  less.  But  on  the  whole,  I  think  right  through  until~I  think 
there  was  less  consensus  when  the  Filthy  Speech  Movement  came  in  the  spring.  I,  for  one, 
thought  that  they  were  throwing  the  political  baby  out.  If  they  really  wanted  what  they  said 
they  wanted,  this  was  the  last  kind  of  thing  that  they  should  do  because  sentiment,  I  think, 
within  the  state  had  begun  to  say,  "Yeah,  they  should  have  the  right  to  take  political 
positions  on  campus,"  the  students.  But  with  the  Filthy  Speech  thing,  they  lost  an  enormous 
amount  of  support.  And  I  don't  think  the  university  ever  got  it  back. 

Riess:      You  don't  think  the  university  got  it  back? 

Colson:  Well,  the  university  was  seen  as  a  hotbed  for  this  kind  of  thing,  and  I  think  it's  had  problems 
ever  since.  Of  course,  a  lot  happened  after  that,  too,  so  I  don't  know. 

Riess:      Did  you  have  classes  meet  at  your  home  during  that  period? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  that  I  did.  I  did  have  classes,  seminars,  meet  here.  But  that  was  simply  because 
it  was  more  friendly.  For  people  who  were  interested  in  Native  Americans,  I  think  they  met 
here  every  month,  and  we  had  a  talk  given  by  somebody.  It  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
what  was  going  on  on  campus  or  anything.  It  was  just  something  that  one  did  for  students  in 
those  days.  Also  those  who  were  interested  in  a  particular  topic  got  together,  and  you  did  try 
to  entertain  students  and  have  them  into  your  home. 

Riess:      The  reason  I  asked  about  things  happening  at  home  is  that  somewhere  you  had  said  "we 
took  our  research  materials  home." 

Colson:  That  came  later.  That  was  when  there  were  all  these  bomb  scares. 

Riess:     People's  Park? 

Colson:  Yes.  So  that  would  probably  have  been  about  '66,  '67. 

Riess:     You  compare  Berkeley  with  Manchester  at  one  point,  the  quality  of  the  discourse  being 
more  interesting  at  Manchester. 

Colson:  Yes.  Remember  that  there  it  was  a  small  department,  probably  three  faculty  plus  graduate 
students,  maybe  a  couple  of  undergraduates,  only  a  few  graduate  students.  They  were  all  in 
social -cultural.  The  majority  of  people  would  have  had  experience  in  Africa.  So  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  commonality,  sharing  of  ethnographic  background,  theoretical  interests, 
sharing  of  manuscripts. 

Riess:      But  you  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  willingness  to  disagree,  a  willingness  to  debate. 
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Colson:  Oh,  yes.  But  that,  I  suppose,  was  partly  because  we  all  did  have  so  much  in  common  that  it 
was  quite  possible  to  debate  certain  issues,  whereas  if  you  don't  have  that  common 
background,  it's  much  more  difficult  to  make  sure  just  what  it  is  you're  arguing  about.  But 
there  is  also  a  difference,  I  think,  in  the  English  and  the  European  and  the  American  attitude 
towards  debate. 

Riess:     Yes,  and  you've  talked  about  that,  particularly  the  still  sensitive  American  soul  about  being 
criticized. 


Which  has  gotten  worse  and  worse,  they  tell  me,  with  students. 

With  students? 

Yes. 


Colson 

Riess: 

Colson 

Riess:     But  we're  talking  about  with  faculty,  too. 

Colson:  With  faculty,  too.  Certainly  it  has  affected  the  way  in  which  people  discuss  papers  at 
meetings. 


Departmental  and  Interdepartmental  Groups 


Riess:      In  the  catalogue,  by  the  1970s,  the  anthropology  curriculum  was  divided  into  several 
subgroups. 

Colson:  When  I  came  there  were  the  archaeologists.  There  was  Desmond  and  Bob  Heizer.  Ted 
McCown  was  physical  [anthropology],  but  he  also  had  interests  in  the  paleo  stuff  that 
Desmond  was  doing.  And  Sherry,  of  course,  was  physical,  but  he  was  interested  in,  again, 
the  overlap  of  the  early  man  stuff.  John  Rowe  was  an  intellectual  historian  perhaps,  but 
dealt  with  archeology  also.  Oh,  yes,  and  John  Graham  was  an  archaeologist.  So  there  were 
about  five,  six,  seven  archaeologists,  physical  anthropologists. 

I'd  say  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  that  point  to  talk  about  groups  within  social- 
cultural.  I'd  overlap  with  some  people  who  would  overlap  with  some  people  that  I  wasn't 
overlapping  with.  It  was  much  more  of  a  network. 

Riess:     Would  the  faculty  in  social-cultural  have  lunch  or  dinner?  Were  there  efforts  to  bond? 

Colson:  Not  in  that  point  so  much.  The  department  was  still  small  enough  at  that  point  so  that 

faculty  meetings  were  held  at  lunch—I  think  the  department  met  for  lunch  every  two  weeks, 
or  perhaps  it  was  once  a  month,  and  settled  most  of  its  business  over  lunch.  Then  faculty 
had  parties.  Even  I  had  cocktail  parties  for  the  whole  department.  It  was  still  small  enough 
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so  they  could  fit  into  a  house.  You  could  even  occasionally  invite  a  few  graduate  students. 
So  there  was  a  good  deal  of  socializing,  without  an  intention  to  create  a  special  forum. 

Later  on~this,  I  think,  started  as  an  initiative  from  the  Institute  for  International  Studies, 
at  least  we  got  funds,  and  we  had  a  dinner  meeting  once  a  month.  That  was  primarily  for 
social-cultural  anthropologists.  This  would  have  been  in  the  seventies. 

Riess:     Now,  why  would  you  have  gotten  money  for  it? 

Colson:  I've  forgotten.  But  there  were  all  sorts  of  discussion  groups  which  were  funded  through  the 
university  to  bring  people  together  for  different  intellectual  purposes.  The  university  paid 
for  the  dinners.  You  had  to  pay  for  your  own  wine,  once  wine  became  available. 

Riess:      It's  interesting  to  think  of  the  university  fostering  this. 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  I  was  in  about  three  or  four  different  ones.  For  instance,  there  was  the  Comparative 
Societies  group,  which  included  sociologists,  political  scientists,  a  couple  of  economists, 
anthropologists,  historians.  There  would  be  about  fifteen  to  twenty  of  us,  not  all  of  us 
coming  every  time.  Then  I  was  in  another  group  which  was  Development  Studies,  and  that 
included  political  scientists  and  economists,  anthropologists.  And  the  Humanities  Club,  but 
they  weren't  financed  by  the  university.  ## 

The  Humanities  Club  is  an  old  club  on  campus,  and  I  think  it  takes  in  mostly  people  who 
are  in  the  humanities,  including  history  and  some  anthropologists,  but  the  languages  and 
English  and  philosophy  and  so  on.  It  meets  once  a  month.  There  is  a  short  paper  given, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  on  something  which  fits  into  an  evening  of  good  cheer.  You  meet 
for  drinks  beforehand. 

Riess:      At  the  Faculty  Club? 

Colson:  Yes.  A  glass  of  sherry,  and  then  you  have  this  paper,  and  then  there's  some  discussion.  I 
think  the  one  rule  is  that  it  must  be  ended  by  nine  o'clock.  And  I  integrated  that  one,  too. 

Riess:     You  were  the  first  anthropologist  or  first  woman? 

Colson:  Not  the  first  anthropologist.  Desmond  belonged,  and  Stanley  Brandes  belonged  for  a  while. 
But  the  first  woman.  The  reason  why  I  was  used  to  integrate  them  was  because  a  man  who 
was  a  member  thought  it  was  iniquitous  that  the  women  were  excluded,  and  he  thought  two 
good  women  candidates  would  be  very  appropriate  for  the  Humanities  Club.  But  he  didn't 
want  to  start  with  them  because  he  was  afraid  they  might  be  blackballed,  and  it  would  be 
hard  on  them  if  they  were  blackballed. 

He  used  me  for  two  reasons.  One,  he  thought  since  I  wasn't  really  in  the  humanities  it 
didn't  matter  to  me  very  much  if  I  did  get  blackballed.  And  two,  I  was  chair  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  he  didn't  think  they  dared  to  blackball  me! 
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Riess:      Who  was  he? 


Colson:  Ed  [Edward  H.]  Schafer.  Ed  marched  in  with  me  on  his  arm.  I  think  the  next  meeting—no, 
after  they  had  voted  to  accept  me,  he  marched  in  with  two  women,  a  woman  on  either  arm. 
Now  I  think  the  Humanities  Club  would  grasp  at  anybody  they  could  get,  because  people 
get  older,  and  younger  people  are  not  joining  these  groups.  I  suppose  they  have  their  own, 
but  I  don't  know. 

Riess:      In  all  of  these  cases,  did  you  present  something  to  each  other? 

Colson:  Yes.  There  would  be  a  paper.  The  one  in  Humanities  was  usually  something  rather  light,  but 
there'd  be  discussion  afterwards. 

I  also  belonged  to  the  African  Group,  and  that  included  political  scientists,  an  economist, 
anthropologists,  a  geographer,  and  there  was  somebody  from  engineering.  Anybody  who 
was  interested  in  Africa,  who  has  shown  an  interest  in  it,  would  probably  have  been 
involved.  For  the  Development  Group,  you  had  to  be  invited.  I  think  S.  Gupta  controlled 
who  joined.  With  the  Comparative  Society,  that  was  by  invitation. 

## 


Colson:  You  could  offer  a  name,  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  them  included.  Bill 
[William  A.]  Shack,  for  instance,  belonged  to  the  Comparative  Society,  as  I  did.  Paul 
Rabinow  belonged.  He  still  does. 

Riess:      So  was  this  going  on  when  you  arrived,  or  has  there  been  a  kind  of  waxing  and  waning  of 
this? 

Colson:  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  get  into  them  immediately.  I  was  certainly  in  three  or  four  of  them  by 
the  late  sixties,  early  seventies.  I'm  not  sure  how  many  of  them  exist  at  the  moment.  When 
I've  talked  with  people,  they  seem  to  think  they  were  rather  rare.  But  I  do  know  there  are  all 
sorts  of  groups  on  campus. 

Riess:     Unless  you're  careful  about  adding  new  people,  pretty  soon  the  groups  are  gone,  by 
attrition? 

Colson:  Yes.  But  these-well,  the  Development  Group  may  have  gone.  There  was  a  group  that  was 
formed  fairly  recently,  which  was  on  migration,  and  I  went  to  a  few  of  their  dinner 
meetings.  Again,  the  man  who  was  then  head  of  the  Institute  for  International  Studies  got 
interested  in  migration,  and  he  had  the  idea  of  putting  together  people  in  a  dining  group  who 
were  interested  in  migration,  and  he  knew  that  I  was,  so  I  got  an  invitation. 

Riess:      It  sounds  like  a  very  rich  aspect  of  university  life. 

Colson:  Yes.  It's  great  to  break  through  the  departmental  barriers  and  bring  together  people  from 
across  the  campus. 
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Riess:     Did  you  lunch  at  the  men's  Faculty  Club  or  the  Women's  Faculty  Club? 

Colson:  The  department  met  at  the  Faculty  Club.  Initially,  when  we  had  the  social  anthropology 
dinners,  we  met  at  the  Faculty  Club.  Later  on,  we  met  in  restaurants. 

Colson:  [added  by  Colson  in  editing]  The  interview  did  not  give  a  clear  enough  picture  of  the 

collegiality  of  the  department.  Office  doors  were  open,  which  meant  an  implicit  invitation  to 
drop  in,  and  this  was  done  by  both  faculty  and  students,  especially  graduate  students.  Indeed 
we  saw  more  students  then  than  during  our  regular  office  hours.  Again  there  was  much 
sharing  of  classes  through  joint  teaching,  even  though  frequently  this  meant  that  one  or  the 
other  of  us  did  not  get  teaching  credit  for  participating. 

Burton  Benedict,  William  Shack,  and  I  for  years  taught  together  in  the  seminar  for  first 
year  graduate  students  in  social  anthropology,  which  also  sometimes  had  students  from 
archaeology  or  physical  anthropology.  Indeed  we  initiated  that  seminar  when  we  decided  to 
pool  the  graduate  students  who  had  come  to  us  individually  to  ask  for  a  reading  course.  We 
decided  it  would  be  much  more  stimulating  to  meet  with  them  together.  That  was  so 
successful  that  the  department  decided  to  make  it  a  regular  offering  and  require  it  of 
incoming  graduate  students. 

I  also  usually  sat  in  on  the  seminar  Eugene  Hammel  ran  for  students  who  were  planning 
field  research  during  which  they  prepared  research  proposals.  Frequently  other  faculty  came 
when  their  students  were  presenting.  Then  Shack  and  I  regularly  joined  Benedict's  seminar 
in  which  advanced  graduate  students  presented  chapters  of  their  dissertations,  often  with 
their  advisors  present.  Once  I  joined  a  seminar  Hammel  had  organized  dealing  with 
revitalization  cults.  Laura  Nader  and  I  jointly  taught  a  seminar  one  year  on  legal 
anthropology. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  seminar  on  migration  in  which  James  Anderson,  George 
DeVos  and  I  participated  along  with  the  students.  David  Mandelbaum  and  I  once  jointly 
taught  the  course  on  the  anthropology  of  religion.  Others  were  equally  involved.  Benedict, 
for  instance,  taught  a  course  once  with  Sherry  Washbum  and  another  year  he  shared  a 
course  with  Phyllis  Dolhinow. 

We  were  linked  together  also  in  committees  set  up  for  graduate  students,  for  their  oral 
examinations  and  their  dissertations.  Here  Laura  Nader  and  I  were  consistently  linked,  I 
serving  as  second  departmental  reader  for  her  dissertation  students,  and  she  doing  the  same 
for  mine.  Inevitably  this  led  to  an  exchange  of  ideas  as  we  talked  about  how  the  dissertation 
was  progressing,  what  ideas  needed  to  be  developed,  what  reading  we  ought  to  recommend 
to  the  student.  I  also  served  on  such  committees  with  Benedict,  Shack,  Foster,  Potter, 
DeVos,  Anderson,  Grabum,  Diaz,  Dundes,  Berreman,  Simmons,  and  Hammel. 

Orals  committees  spread  our  networks  even  more  widely,  for  I  was  on  orals  committees 
for  students  in  archaeology  as  well  as  for  those  in  social/cultural  anthropology.  The 
committees  also  linked  us  up  with  people  in  other  departments  since  we  were  outside 
members  of  their  students'  committees  and  they  worked  on  the  committees  of  our  students. 
While  I  was  on  a  number  of  committees  for  students  in  social  welfare  and  the  joint  religious 
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studies  program,  I  was  more  frequently  involved  with  students  in  sociology,  political 
science,  and  history,  especially  with  those  who  planned  to  work  in  Africa.  Indeed,  the 
history  department  used  me  occasionally  as  a  fictive  member  of  that  department  so  that  it 
could  say  it  had  two  representatives  competent  in  African  history  on  a  student's  committee. 

All  of  this  lead  to  a  very  lively  intellectual  exchange  across  the  department  and  across 
the  university,  as  we  had  to  keep  abreast  of  what  students  were  doing,  guide  their  reading, 
critique  their  dissertations,  and  do  all  this  under  the  gaze  of  our  colleagues.  It  was  difficult 
to  be  intellectually  isolated  at  Berkeley  in  those  days  even  though  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  get  a  critical  reading  of  one'  own  work,  [end  added  material] 


Women.  Women's  Faculty  Club 


Riess:      How  did  the  Women's  Faculty  Club  figure  in  your  life  on  campus? 

Colson:  I  served  a  term  on  the  board,  and  I  always  used  it  for  lunch  when  I  took  people  out,  and  a 
few  friends  and  I,  when  we'd  meet,  we'd  have  lunch  there. 

Riess:      Did  you  have  groups  of  women  that  you  met  with? 

Colson:  Yes,  for  a  while,  when  we  were  trying  to  organize  and  assess  what  was  happening  with 

women  on  campus.  I  think  it  may  still  go  on,  but  I  dropped  out  eventually.  We  had  an  initial 
gathering  for  all  the  women  on  campus  on  the  faculty,  especially  for  new  faculty,  in  the 
seventies.  I  think  that  still  goes  on. 

Riess:      The  issue  of  the  status  of  women  in  Berkeley--!  haven't  read  your  report,  and  I'd  like  to  get 
into  that  next  time.  But  Marian  Diamond  talked  about  a  group  that  met  at  the  Women's 
Faculty  Club  called  Ben's  Group.1 

Colson:  Don't  know  that  one. 

Riess:      [reads]:  "Four  or  five  years  ago,  I  organized  at  the  club  what  we  called  Ben's  Forum,  twelve 
senior  women  professors.  We  met  once  a  quarter."  It  included  Elizabeth  Scott  and  Susan 
Ervin-Tripp.  Since  both  of  those  women  were  on  the  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  at 
Berkeley,  I  wondered  if  you  were  part  of  this  group. 

## 


lThe  Women's  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1919-1982,  Regional 
Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1983. 
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Colson:  It  may  have  been  the  year  I  was  at  the  center  [Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences],  '67-'68. 

Natalie  [Zemon]  Davis,  the  historian,  was  teaching  here,  and  she  got  the  women  on 
campus  together.  That's  when  they  realized  how  very  few  there  were.  It  was  out  of  that,  I 
think,  that  there  was  the  initiative  to  have  this  senate  committee  to  look  at  the  status  of 
academic  women  on  campus.  By  that  time,  she  had  moved  on  to  Princeton,  I  think.  But  that 
may  have  been  the  time  they  pulled  together  that  group.  I  used  to  see  Josephine  Miles  at  the 
Women's  Faculty  Club.  She  may  have  been  on  the  board  the  same  time  I  was.  I  don't  know. 

But  certainly  we  had  a  luncheon  group  of  women,  which  met  periodically  for  quite  a 
number  of  years. 

Riess:  Was  that  open  to  any  faculty  women? 

Colson:  I  can't  remember. 

Riess:  Would  you  have  presented  papers  to  each  other  in  this? 

Colson:  I  certainly  heard  some  papers,  yes,  people  talking  about  their  work. 


Writing.  Feedback,  and  Tradition  and  Contract,  1973 


Riess:      Another  subject.  I  was  looking  at  Tradition  and  Contract  yesterday2.  You  mention  in  it 

getting  feedback  from  Burton  Benedict  and  Bill  Shack  and  you  say  that  you  presented  it  to 
the  social  anthropologists.  I  wondered  how  routine  that  was  for  you  and  maybe  for  other 
people.  You  seem  to  be  very  open  to  receiving  critical  comments. 

Colson:  We  knew  it  would  be  better  if  you  had  the  critical  comments  early  on.  Let's  see,  Burton  was 
here  for  a  year,  I  think  that  was  '66-67,  but  then  he  came  back  as  permanent  in  the  fall  of 
'68.  Bill  Shack,  I  think,  came  in  '70. 

Riess:     Bill  Shack  was  an  Africanist? 

Colson:  Yes,  trained  at  LSE  Chicago  initially,  and  then  at  LSE,  just  as  Burton  Benedict  was  trained 
at  LSE.  So,  again,  they  had  this  common  background  in  social  anthropology.  Shack  would 
have  the  common  Africa  experience.  Benedict,  himself,  had  spent  a  short  time  in  Malawi,  so 
he  knew  a  little  about  Africa. 


2  Elizabeth  Colson,  Tradition  and  Contract:  The  Problem  of  Order,  Aldine  Publishing 
Company,  1973. 
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Riess:      When  someone  is  asked  to  comment,  do  they  feel  pleased  and  flattered,  or  do  they  feel  this 
is  just  one  more  thing  to  do? 

Colson:  It  depends.  Quite  often  people  feel  it's  one  more  thing  to  do,  but,  you  know,  for  a  colleague, 
it's  a  reasonable  thing  to  ask,  from  my  point  of  view. 

Riess:      So  you  found  yourself  doing  a  lot  of  that. 

Colson:  I  found  myself  doing  some  of  it,  yes.  Less  probably  here  than  I  would  have  done  elsewhere. 
I'm  still— colleagues  ask  me  to  read  things  for  them  and  give  them  feedback. 

Riess:      How  deep  can  that  feedback  go?  Can  you  go  to  their  style  of  writing  and  everything? 

Colson:  I  can  certainly  tell  them  that  I  think  that  this  ought  to  come  first,  that  they  ought  to  write  in 
active  rather  than  passive  terms,  that  they  ought  to  think  about  their  audience.  "Would  you 
use  this  vocabulary  if  you  want  to  get  this  audience?"  So  I  can  do  that  much.  Or  if  I'm 
reading  for  a  press,  I  can  be  even  more—even  firmer,  [laughs] 

Riess:      When  you're  reading  for  a  press,  you're  paid. 

Colson:  Yes.  They  pay  very  poorly,  but  paid  usually.  Not  always.  I  have  done  it  once  or  twice  for  a 
press  that  was  just  starting,  that  was  doing  something  interesting. 

Riess:      Tradition  and  Contract  was  written  twenty-five  years  ago.  Would  you  have  an  addendum  to 
that  today? 

Colson:  I  haven't  read  it  recently.  I  do  know  that  it  started  because-let's  see,  I  was  still  very  much 
affected  by  what  was  going  on  in  the  seventies,  and  the  argument  of  so  many  students  that 
there  shouldn't  be  any  rules,  and  trying  to  think  about  what  I  knew  about  the  effect  of  not 
having  central  government,  not  having  things  controlled  from  above. 

Riess:      It's  a  discussion  of  power  and  social  controls  and  contracts,  and  how  if  you  have  a  larger 
state  governing  you,  you  have  freedom  to  operate  within  it. 

Colson:  Freedom  to  operate,  yes.  You  don't  have  to  be  as  careful. 

Riess:      You  say  there,  "I  have  spent  much  of  my  professional  life  trying  to  understand  how  people 
cope  with  each  other  in  the  absence  of  formal  government,  as  members  of  the  kind  of 
societies  we  sometimes  call  stateless." 

Colson:  By  the  time  I  was  in  touch  with  any  of  them,  they  were  incorporated  into  states. 
Riess:      The  formulating  of  that  question-when  did  that  come  to  you? 

Colson:  When  I  did  the  Plateau  Tonga.  That's  the  rain  shrine  article.  And  then  the  article,  "Social 
Control  and  Vengeance."  That's  the  common  theme. 
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Riess:      Tradition  and  Contract  is  the  most  widely-used  work  of  yours? 
Colson:  It's  used  by  political  scientists.  I  don't  know  if  it's  had  much  impact  in  anthropology. 
Riess:     And  it's  not  dated? 

Colson:  Oh,  I  think  it's  terribly  dated.  I  assume  so.  But,  as  I  say,  I  haven't  looked  at  it  recently.  That's 
why  I  can't  say  anything  about  an  addendum.  I'm  too  busy  doing  the  next  thing. 

Riess:      There  probably  are  people  who  have  been  following  the  demise  of  communes. 

Colson:  So  it  may  again  be  of  some  interest  in  the  nineties,  and  in  this  century,  whereas  it  wasn't 
much  in  the  seventies.  Anthropologists  said,  "Oh,  yes,  we  know  all  that." 

Riess:      That  book  was  written  for  the~ 

Colson:  -Lewis  Henry  Morgan  lectures  at  Rochester.  They're  still-let's  see,  I  think  it  was  Carolyn 
Bledsoe  who  gave  them  this  year. 


Teaching.  Preparing  Lectures 


Riess:     You've  said  you  greatly  prefer  research  to  teaching.  You  said  that  many  years  ago.  That's 
still  true? 

Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:      What  was  your  reputation  as  a  teacher? 

Colson:  When  I  was  first  here,  apparently  I  was  considered  a  popular  teacher.  I  don't  think  I  kept  that 
reputation  very  long. 

Riess:     If  you  didn't  write  your  lecture  notes  that  means  you  had  to  work  a  lot  harder. 

Colson:  I  had  to  redo  them  every  time,  yes.  I  was  trying  to  make  sure  that  I  kept  abreast  of  reading, 
so  I  wasn't  just  rehashing  the  old  stuff. 

Riess:     That  process  of  getting  the  material  together  for  each  lecture— wouldn't  that  be  a  part  you 
liked? 

Colson:  Yes,  that  was  interesting.  Then  every  time  you  felt  that  you  hadn't  quite  pulled  it  off,  which 
I  didn't  like.  And  then  I  hated  having  to  do  examinations. 

Riess:     Did  you  have  somebody  doing  Fybate  notes  in  all  of  your  classes? 
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Colson:  No.  I  think  there  for  a  while  they  stopped  doing  them,  and  then  they  started  them  again. 

I  didn't  teach  the  great  big  classes  after  the  first  two  years.  I  taught  Political 
Anthropology,  which  was  never  that  large.  And  Africa-people  lost  interest  in  the 
ethnographic  courses  during  the  seventies,  early  eighties.  I  did  the  Comparative  Society. 
And  then  I  worked  in  the  240  sequence  and  I  had  graduate  seminars.  But  a  younger  faculty 
person  came  who  wanted  to  do  religion,  and  who  could  do  Native  Americans,  so  I  let  him 
do  that. 

But  teaching  was  a  strain.  I  never  felt  that  I  quite  pulled  it  off. 
Riess:     Writing-you  have  all  that  control  of  the  material. 
Colson:  More  time  to  think  about  it. 


Berkeley  Students,  Early  1970s 


Riess:      What  did  you  think  of  the  Berkeley  students? 

Colson:  I'd  say  the  undergraduates  here  were  probably  better  than  the  ones  I  had  at  Northwestern. 
More  interested.  But,  of  course,  that  was  at  a  particular  time  in  the  history  of  Berkeley. 

Riess:     The  fact  that  they  were  so  politically  present  made  them  more  interesting. 

Colson:  For  that  first  year,  couple  of  years,  they  were  asking  questions.  They  were  very  alive.  That 
was  before  they  really  turned  hostile  to  the  university  as  such  and  to  intellectual  things. 
After  that,  it  became  much  more  difficult.  You  could  never  be  sure  whether  or  not  your 
course  would  be  disrupted. 

In  1971  I  had  a  little  group  of  seniors  who  wanted  to  have  sort  of  a  discussion  group,  and 
they  said,  "We  feel  very  strange."  Then  they  figured  out  why.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
they'd  entered  Berkeley  that  a  quarter  was  ended  without  disruption.  So  that  they  had  no 
excuses  for  not  doing  what  they  were  doing  if  they  were  having  a  regular  academic  term, 
[laughs] 

Riess:     There's  a  kind  of  high  in  having  the  disruption? 

Colson:  There  was  a  certain  kind  of  high  for  some  of  it,  and  it  depended  upon  what  you  were 

teaching,  I  suppose.  As  they  said,  a  good  student  protest  right  at  the  beginning  of  term  is  a 
great  get-together,  get  acquainted. 

Riess:     Yes,  but  if  they  become  kind  of  junkies  for  that  and  they  go  on  and  become  the  people  who 
are  teaching  anthropology  now. 
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Colson:  Not  all  of  them  got  a  very  good  training. 
Riess:     Because  their  minds  were  so  elsewhere. 

Colson:  Their  minds  were  so  elsewhere,  yes.  Perhaps  not  so  much  for  the  undergraduates,  but  there 
was  a  whole  generation  of  graduate  students  who  were  highly  politicized  and  wanted  to  run 
the  university  themselves  and  didn't  think  that  anything  that  the  faculty  was  teaching  could 
possibly  be  relevant.  They  carried  it  forward  so  that  nothing  that  was  done  pre-1970  for  a 
long  time  was  considered  relevant  in  any  way. 

Riess:     Did  the  department  have  a  proactive  response  in  terms  of  curriculum? 
Colson:  Oh,  yes.  There  was  more  discussion  of  curriculum  than  I  care  to  remember. 
Riess:     New  curriculum  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  these  students? 

Colson:  We  kept  trying  to  revise  it.  One  thing  that  happened,  of  course,  was  that  across  the  campus 
standards  shifted.  They  no  longer  required  a  foreign  language.  They  didn't  have  the  same 
kind  of  breadth  requirements.  And  the  department  didn't  have  a  progressive  curriculum. 
Whereas  in  1964-'65  anybody  accepted  for  graduate  work  in  anthropology  at  Berkeley  had 
to  have  the  equivalent  of  the  undergraduate  major.  If  they  didn't,  then  they  spent  the  first 
year  sitting  in  on  those  courses,  so  that  by  the  time  they  were  starting  their  graduate  courses, 
they  had  a  good  background.  After  that,  people  were  admitted  without  an  undergraduate 
major  and  were  not  required  to  make  it  up.  They  were  also  allowed  to  specialize  much  more 
than  they  had  been  when  I  arrived. 


Involving  Students  in  Designing  Seminars 


Colson:  Seminars,  of  course,  were  always  places  where  you  tried  to  accommodate  the  emerging 
interests.  And  you  had  those  both  for  graduate  students,  and  also  we  were  doing  some 
undergraduate  seminars.  Of  course,  we  tried  to  think  it  through  in  terms  of  things  that  might 
possibly  apply  to  some  of  their  own  experience. 

Riess:     The  seminars  are  in  part  designed  by  the  students? 

Colson:  My  graduate  seminars—eventually,  I  decided  the  thing  to  do  was  not  to  plan  a  seminar, 
because  you  never  knew  that  anybody  would  turn  up,  and  you  could  put  in  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  getting  ready  for  it.  So  instead  I  waited.  And  a  student  would  come  to  me 
and  say,  "I'd  like  a  reading  course."  They  loved  reading  courses  because  this  was  a  way  of 
getting  out  from  under.  I'd  say,  "Fine.  Go  find  other  students  who  want  to  read  on  this.  Then 
you  agree  on  what  you  think  ought  to  be  read,  and  we  will  meet,  and  we  will  read  this,  and 
we  will  discuss  it.  I  may  add  a  few  items,  but  we  will  have  a  collection  of  readings,  which 
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you've  agreed  upon,  on  a  subject  that  interests  you,  and  then  we're  going  to  pursue  this." 
And  it  worked. 

Riess:      What  does  that  mean  when  you  say  the  reading  is  a  way  of  "getting  out  from  under?" 

Colson:  Oh,  they  thought  that  if  they  could  do  a  one-on-one  with  you  with  a  reading  course,  they 

wouldn't  have  to  do  papers,  they  wouldn't  have  to  do  this  and  that.  They  wouldn't  have  to  be 
in  front  of  their  contemporaries. 

Riess:      That's  how  your  seminar  on  migration  started? 

Colson:  Yes.  There  were  students  who  were  interested  in  migration,  so  instead  of  dealing  with  them 
one-on-one,  I  pulled  them  all  together.  Another  time,  we  did  one  on  power.  That  happened 
to  be  what  interested  them,  so  we  read  from  Machiavelli  to  goodness  knows  what.  And,  of 
course,  the  240  sequence  started  that  way. 

Riess:      The  migration— what  did  George  DeVos  and  Jim  Anderson  have  to  do  with  that? 

Colson:  They  were  both  interested,  so  the  last  year  I  was  here,  we  all  three  sat  in  on  that  migration 
seminar.  It  was  organized  by  the  students,  but  we  all  participated.  They  brought  in  students 
from  sociology  and  social  work  as  well  as  from  anthropology. 

Riess:      That's  interesting,  that  you  describe  it  as  "sitting  in"-your  role  is  that  passive? 

Colson:  Yes  and  no.  You  were  there  perhaps  more  as  a  facilitator,  making  sure  that  things  went  so 
that  ideas  developed  and  people  knew  sources  where  they  could  go  for  stuff. 

Riess:      And  you  would  have  read  everything  that  they  had  read? 

Colson:  Not  necessarily.  But  I  knew  how  to  discuss  it. 

Riess:      How  do  you  teach  that?  How  to  pull  the  question  out?  That's  a  very  profound  thing. 

Colson:  Well,  you  can  always  say,  "What  made  you  think  that?  Why  do  you  think  the  author  said  so- 
and-so?  What  do  you  think  lies  behind  that?  What's  the  evidence  for  that  statement?" 


Mentoring 

Riess:      Were  you  always  on  the  lookout  for  students  to  mentor? 
Colson:  No.  I  looked  for  students  who  came  to  me. 
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Riess:      When  you  think  back  to  your  own  experiences  of  being  mentored  by  the  Wallises,  how 
important  that  was  for  you,  I  wondered  if  you  had  an  eye  out  for  any  women  graduate 
students. 

Colson:  No.  Certainly  I  worked  with  them,  and  we  talked. 

Riess:      But  your  feelers  weren't  out  for  a  likely  person  who  could  use  what  you  could  offer  them, 
especially. 

Colson:  No,  because  I  thought  there  was  enough  diversity  in  the  department  so  that  people  could 

find  what  they  wanted.  Certainly  there  were  students  whom  I  told,  "Look,  you  need  to  go  to 
so-and-so  because  they  know  this,  and  they  could  work  with  you  on  this.  And  I  don't."  But 
they  were  still  welcome  to  come  in.  We  could  talk  about  what  they  were  doing,  but  I  would 
have  to  say  that  I  just  wasn't  that  person  if  they  really  wanted  to  go  to  somebody  who  knew 
this. 

Riess:  Who  have  been  your  students?  Who  are  you  most  associated  with? 

Colson:  I  don't  know. 

Riess:  Well,  John  [U.]  Ogbu? 

Colson:  John  Ogbu. 

Riess:  Where  was  he  from? 

Colson:  He  had  been  at  Princeton.  I  think  he  was  going  into  theology  and  then  happened  to  come  to 
California  with  his  roommate  during  a  break  and  decided  to  move  here.  He  was  an 
undergraduate.  I  think  he  was  just  finishing  his  undergraduate  degree  when  I  came.  He  went 
into  work  on  Africa  originally,  which  is  why  he  worked  with  me. 

Riess:     And  Anya  Royce? 

Colson:  Anya  Royce~I've  forgotten  why  she  came  to  me.  She  was  interested,  I  think,  in  social 
anthropology.  I  certainly  didn't  control  anything  on~I  wasn't  the  appropriate  person  on 
Mexico.  But  she  said  she  wanted  to  work  with  me,  and  I  said  okay. 

Riess:     That's  interesting  that  this  question  I  have  for  you  is  not  working.  Somehow  I  picture  you  as 
an  ideal  mentor. 

Colson:  You're  thinking  of  me  as  nurturing.  Well,  that  was  the  last  thing  I  wanted  to  be.  I  was  not 
going  to  be  a  mother,  or  later  on  a  grandmother  image.  And  since  I  hadn't  liked  people 
trying  to  tell  me  what  to  think,  I  didn't  want  to  try  to  tell  students  what  to  think.  I  wanted  to 
find  out  what  it  was  they  wanted  to  do  and  then  see  if  there  were  any  way  that  I  could  help 
them  to  do  it.  That  seemed  to  me  the  appropriate  role,  rather  than  stuffing  my  ideas  down 
their  throat. 
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Riess:      Well,  that's  a  pretty  raw  image,  but~you're  stating  that  fairly  strongly.  Is  this  in  fact  a  danger 
in  a  department,  that  a  whole  bunch  of  people  get  constellated  around  one  star? 

Colson:  Yes.  And  it  is  a  danger  that  you  think  that  you  have  control  over  people.  I  didn't  want  that 
for  myself,  and  so  I  assumed  that  students  coming  in  wouldn't  want  it  either,  and  if  they  did, 
they  shouldn't. 


Departmental  Course  Offerings,  1971-1972 


Riess:      If  the  students  were  becoming  too  narrowly  focused,  too  specialized,  what  could  you  do  to 
change  that? 

Colson:  I  think  they  ought  to  have  the  basics,  a  good  old  anthropology  major,  and  then  they  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  read  very  widely  in  the  ethnographies,  and  not  only  from  one  area,  in  one 
era,  cross  a  number  of  them  so  they  get  a  comparative  picture. 

Riess:      What's  the  attraction  of  this? 

Colson:  Very  simple:  too  much  written. 

Riess:      There's  so  much  written  that  you  give  up  and  go  into  a  specialty? 

Colson:  Yes.  One  of  the  things  I  became  pretty  certain  about,  and  that  was,  as  soon  as  a  massive 
body  of  literature  had  appeared  on  anything,  students  were  going  to  switch  from  that  to 
something  else,  as  a  self-protective  device. 

[laughs]  I  can  remember  a  number  of  times  students  coming  into  my  office,  looking 
around  the  shelves  and  just  shuddering-the  thought  of  all  those  books.  It  was  intimidating. 

Riess:      I  have  Xeroxed  from  the  course  catalog  the  1971-72  offerings  in  anthropology.  The  whole 
department  is  divided  into  six  groups.  Physical  anthropology  and  primatology;  archaeology, 
prehistory,  and  culture  history;  language,  culture,  and  society;  the  area  courses;  the  general 
courses,  which  start  in  this  case  with  experimental  courses. 

Experimental  courses?  What  do  you  think  that  might  have  been? 

Colson:  Could  have  been  seminars.  But,  you  see,  it's  difficult  to  do  an  experimental  course  under  the 
Berkeley  system  and  have  it  listed  in  the  catalog  under  that  kind  of  title,  because  every 
course  that  goes  into  the  catalog  under  a  title  has  to  go  through  the  Course  Committee.  The 
Course  Committee  is  the  one  committee  on  campus  which  has  statutory  power  and  cannot 
be  overridden;  any  course  that's  being  offered  has  to  go  through  the  Course  Committee, 
which  can  say  whether  it's  acceptable  or  not.  That  means  that  if  you  want  to  offer  something 
just  for  one  year,  you  better  list  it  as  a  seminar. 
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Riess:     But  the  Course  Committee  must  respond  to  recommendations. 

Colson:  If  you  want  a  new  course,  you  have  to  write  it  up,  and  I  think  there  may  be  some  kind  of 

approval  within  the  department,  some  agreement  there,  but  this  I  don't  remember.  It  then  has 
to  go  to  the  Course  Committee,  which  can  say  no. 

Riess:      And  there  is  an  area  of  supervised  independent  study  and  research. 

Colson:  Now,  that  would  be  individual,  one-on-one.  For  instance,  a  student  might  want  to  do  an 

honors  paper.  This  would  be  considered  a  course,  and  that's  done  with  one  or  two  members 
of  the  faculty,  or  was.  I  had  a  number  of  students  who  did  honors  papers  with  me. 

Riess:      [still  referring  to  course  catalog]  Under  what  they  called  general  courses  there  was  a  lot  of 
freedom  for  students.  I  mean,  there's  directed  reading,  directed  research,  seminars  in  an 
infinite  number  of  obvious  subjects,  and  so  on.  But  then  back  under  social  and  cultural--! 
wondered  whether  any  of  the  courses,  if  I  were  to  zip  through  the  names  of  them, 
responded  to  the  times.  Like  Comparative  Society. 

Colson:  No. 
## 
Riess:     Urban  Anthropology? 

Colson:  By  that  time  enough  people  were  working  in  cities,  and  there  was  enough  literature  so  you 
could  teach  a  course  on  it.  I  think  there  was  a  journal  on  urban  anthropology. 

Riess:      Comparative  Peasant  Society,  Anthropology  and  Development,  Man's  Ecological 
Relationships? 

Colson:  That  reflected  Jim  Anderson's  interests.  That  may  have  been  there-well,  by  the  time  he 
came.  He  came  in  '64. 

Riess:      Culture  and  Personality. 

Colson:  That  would  have  been  George  DeVos. 

Riess:     Anthropology  in  Modem  Life. 

Colson:  That  might  have  been  a  new  one,  but  I  have  a  feeling  it  was  there  before. 

Riess:     Marriage  and  Family  in  Non-Western  Societies,  Economic  Anthropology.  Politics  and 
Anthropology? 

Colson:  That  would  just  have  been  political  anthropology.  That  was  a  well  established  field. 
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Riess:     Law  and  Anthropology? 

Colson:  Many  of  us  thought  that  law  and  politics  should  have  gone  together.  But  remember  that  the 
department  was  expanding,  and  these  courses  are  reflecting  the  specialized  interests.  Laura 
Nader  was  interested  in  law,  so  there's  law.  The  political  thing-well,  I  was  interested  in  the 
political,  and  so  were  some  of  the  others,  so  we  kept  that  going.  Jim  Anderson  was 
interested  in  ecology. 

Riess:      Religion  and  Anthropology. 

Colson:  That  would  be  an  old  one.  One  of  the  things  that  was  taking  place  was  we  had  gotten  rid  of 
the  word  "primitive."  If  you'd  gone  back  ten  years,  you  would  probably  have  found 
Primitive  Religion.  Primitive  Political  Systems.  Primitive  Law. 

Riess:  The  Forms  of  Folklore  and  Narrative  Folklore. 

Colson:  That's  Alan  Dundes. 

Riess:  Art  and  Culture. 

Colson:  That's  Nelson  Graburn. 

Riess:  And  Education  and  Culture. 

Colson:  That  would  be  John  Ogbu.  Before,  it  might  have  been  May  Diaz. 

The  diversity  of  course  offerings  reflects  the  great  increase  in  numbers  in  the  department, 
and  the  increasing  amount  of  publication,  so  that  people  are  specializing  in  what  they're 
reading.  That,  more  than  responding  to  the  times,  or  the  campus. 

Riess:      You  can  sympathize  with  a  student  faced  with  that  set  of  choices. 
Colson:  Yes,  very  much  so. 


Advising,  Counseling 


Riess:      Was  the  advisor-advisee  relationship  very  important? 

Colson:  When  I  came,  every  undergraduate  student  had  a  faculty  advisor.  By  about  two  years  later, 
they  did  not.  There  was  an  advising  system  for  the  campus. 

Riess:      That  was  not  in  the  department. 
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Colson:  It  was  not  in  the  department.  We  no  longer  were  able  to  tell  students  that  they  should  take 
this,  this,  and  that  in  order  to  progress. 

Riess:      Why? 

Colson:  Because  students  said  they  didn't  want  to  be  told  what  to  do,  and  the  campus  went  along. 
My  second  year  here,  I  was  still  able  to  tell  a  student,  "You  are  going  to  have  to  take  a 
language  course.  This  is  the  time  to  take  it." 

Riess:     Did  a  lot  of  students  drop  out? 

Colson:  I  can  remember  one  young  man  coming  to  me  and  saying,  "I  now  agree  with  my  father,  who 
said  he  worked  hard  all  his  life  so  none  of  his  children  would  have  to  go  to  university." 

Riess:      [laughs]  What  could  you  do  if  you  saw  a  student  just  overwhelmed  and  kind  of  in  the 
dumps  about  it  all? 

Colson:  You  could  tell  them  to  come  and  talk  to  you,  and  some  of  the  undergraduates  did. 
Riess:      And  then  did  you  find  yourself  referring  them  for  counseling  sometimes? 

Colson:  I  don't  remember  that  I  referred  them  for  counseling.  What  I  could  do  is  talk  with  them 

about  what  they  should  be  doing:  what  the  courses  would  be,  and  trying  to  get  some  kind  of 
insight  into  who  was  teaching  in  other  departments,  the  courses  that  they  might  take,  and 
whether  they  had  a  good  reputation  or  not.  It  was  possible  for  students  to  get  advice,  but  it 
was  no  longer  compulsory,  and  an  advisor  had  no  real  control  over  what  a  student  did.  He 
could  just  make  suggestions. 

Riess:     I  wonder  if  that's  changed. 

Colson:  I  don't  know.  Certainly,  there  were  attempts  later  on  to  have  undergraduates  mentor  each 
other,  and  so  the  undergraduates  in  the  department  would  set  up  tables  at  the  beginning  of 
term  to  help  guide  other  students  coming  in  through  the  system. 

Riess:      Suddenly  I'm  thinking  about  the  Peace  Corps.  Did  you  have  any--? 

Colson:  Oh,  lots  coming  back  from  the  Peace  Corps.  They  were  coming  in  as  graduate  students,  and 
they  were  an  interesting  group,  interesting  people,  yes. 

Riess:     Were  there  courses  they  would  be  likely  to  migrate  to? 

Colson:  They'd  be  likely  to  take  a  course  which  related  to  an  area  where  they'd  worked.  And  they 

came  back  with  different  questions.  They  might  be  concerned  with  legal  or  political,  or  they 
might  be  interested  in  religion.  Who  knew  what  they'd  be  interested  in?  Development,  very 
often.  I  think  probably  quite  a  lot  took  George  Foster's  course. 
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Riess:      And  how  did  you  get  your  research  assistants? 

Colson:  Students  would  likely  come  around  and  ask  if  you  needed  one.  Sometimes  you  just  took 
them  on  because  you  needed  one. 

Riess:      Did  you  get  attached  to  them? 

Colson:  [laughs]  I  still  say  hello  to  Leanne  when  we  run  into  each  other.  We  always  say,  "We  must 
get  together."  She  was  very  good.  Another  one  was  very  good,  too,  but  she  went  back  to 
England  and  married,  and  I've  lost  touch  with  her.  Then  I  had  a  couple  of  men.  They  were 
okay. 


Broad  Base  vs.  Specialization 


Riess:      In  your  1986  interview  with  Jennifer  Fox,  talking  about  educating  young  anthropologists, 

you  recommend  that  they  get  the  broadest  possible  training,  rather  than  the  specialization  of 
the  sixties  and  the  seventies. 

Colson:  Yes.  For  one  thing,  their  interests  might  change,  or  the  world  may  change,  and  it's  easier  to 
move  from  a  broad  base  than  a  specialized  one.  For  instance,  I'd  want  somebody  to  take  a 
fair  amount  of  history,  have  at  least  one  language  pretty  well  under  their  belts,  do  a  fair 
amount  of  reading  of  good  novels—. 

Riess:      And  what's  the  point  of  that? 

Colson:  Style.  Also  an  understanding  of  people. 

Riess:      Would  you  have  a  list  of  the  good  novels? 

Colson:  I  always  told  my  students  to~when  they're  going  to  the  field,  take  along  Jane  Austen.  Good 
style,  and  something  you  could  re-read. 

Riess:      Anything  else  that  you  recommend?  Within  the  curriculum  of  anthropology,  what's 
essential? 

Colson:  I  would  think  that  you  really  do  need  a  good  introductory  archaeology  course.  That  gives 

you  a  sense  of  the  continuities  through  time.  A  good  physical  anthropology  course  makes  it 
pretty  certain  that  you  understand  that  we're  physical  beings.  Then  you  need  a  good  course 
that  introduces  you  to  the  ideas  associated  with  culture  and  society,  and  fills  you  full  of 
comparisons.  And  then  you  probably  need  two  or  three  good  ethnography  courses,  which 
ground  you  in  the  basic  style,  organization  of  people  in  a  certain  part  of  the  world. 

Riess:      Like  the  ethnography  of  Mexico,  China,  Africa? 
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Colson:  Yes.  Then,  you  see,  if  you  go  to  Africa  you  can  think  about  it  from  [an  understanding  of] 
both  this  country  and  Mexico,  something  which  tells  you,  "It's  different.  What's  interesting 
about  this  difference?" 

Riess:      How  about  American  ethnography.  Is  there  such  a  thing? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes,  and  now  there's  a  tremendous  amount  of  it.  Even  when  I  was  a  finishing  graduate 
student  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  it,  other  than  Native  American.  After  all,  there  was  all 
of  Lloyd  Warner's  work. 

Riess:      How  important  is  Know  Thyself  for  an  anthropologist?  Both  your  own  culture,  and  your 
own  personality. 

Colson:  At  one  time  it  was  argued  that  an  anthropologist  ought  to  go  through  psychoanalysis.  This 
was  Sapir  at  Yale.  Quite  a  number  of  his  students  did  get  a  training  analysis. 

Riess:      Is  this  totally  passe  now? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  people  are  going  into  analysis  now,  are  they?  Instead,  they're  joining  support 
groups  of  one  kind  or  another  and  letting  it  all  hang  out. 

I  haven't  suggested  a  good  course  in  psychology  because  I  don't  know  what's  being  taught 
there  now.  At  one  time,  social  psychology  would  have  been  a  very  good  course  for  an 
anthropologist  to  take.  But  in  an  attempt  to  be  recognized  as  a  science,  it  became  very  much 
laboratory  centered.  I  suppose  maybe  developmental  psychology  now  might  play  the  same 
role,  but  I  don't  know  enough  about  what's  happening  there. 

Political  science-it  depends  on  who's  teaching  it.  Sociology— it  depends  on  who's 
teaching  it. 

Riess:      How  about  linguistics? 

Colson:  Yes.  Language,  yes.  A  good  course  in  linguistics. 

Riess:     How  was  linguistics  at  Berkeley? 

Colson:  There  was  a  problem  there.  I  think  they  started  teaching  linguistics  before  there  was  a 

linguistics  department,  and  afterwards,  when  it  probably  would  have  been  a  good  idea  for  a 
student  [in  anthropology]  to  take  sort  of  an  initial  course  in  the  linguistics  department,  the 
students  complained  that  they  got  sneered  at  over  there.  They  weren't  regarded  as  somehow 
"right"  and  they  didn't  want  to  take  linguistics  in  the  linguistics  department.  I  would  have 
thought  that  would  have  changed  with  some  of  the  appointments  in  linguistics. 

It's  a  problem.  If  you've  got  a  subject  covered  in  another  department,  then  should  your 
department  be  trying  to  cover  it?  I  suppose  it  depends  very  much  upon  what  is  being  taught 
in  linguistics,  whether  or  not  it's  taught  so  that  it's  going  to  be  useful  for  an  anthropologist.  It 
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may  not  have  been  in  the  days  when--oh,  goodness,  who  was  the  linguist  who  transformed 
the  whole  thing  in  the  sixties? 

Riess:      [Noam]  Chomsky. 

Colson:  Yes.  Where  you  could  only  work  on  your  own  language.  It  may  not  have  been  very  useful, 
then,  for  people  going  into  anthropology,  to  get  themselves  into  that.  I  think  they've  moved 
beyond  that  now,  but  the  sociolinguistics  course  came  in,  and  that  was  doing  something 
else,  which  was  very  interesting  for  anthropology.  John  Gumperz  was  helping  to  develop  it, 
and  his  students. 

Riess:      Ecology  turns  up  a  lot.  How  should  one  learn  the  biology-ecology-nature? 

Colson:  Again,  it  depends  upon  what's  being  taught  elsewhere.  I  would  have  thought  a  good  course 
in  geography  might  be  a  very  good  background.  But,  again,  it  depends  upon  how  it's  being 
taught.  Departments  tend  to  try  to  teach  everything  that  they  think  their  students  need,  when 
it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do  it  in  departments  where  it's  an  expertise  or  a  special 
interest.  So  every  department  tries  to  be  a  college. 

Riess:      But  maybe  you  were  a  better  generalist.  You  were  able  to  handle  more  than  the  faculty  of 
this  generation  is. 

Colson:  Probably,  in  some  ways,  yes. 

I'm  very  glad  that  I'm  not  coming  into  it  now.  I  can't  possibly  read  what's  coming  out.  But 
at  least  I  have  fifty  years  of  reading,  sixty  years  of  reading  behind  me,  in  the  field,  so  I've 
read  the  classics  a  long,  long  time  ago-forgotten  them,  but  it's  still  there.  I  can't  keep  abreast 
of  the  journals,  but  I  can  try. 

Riess:      And  the  classics  would  be  [Franz]  Boas  and  Malinowski? 

Colson:  And  Morgan,  Maine,  Lowie,  Kroeber,  Radcliffe-Brown,  Durkheim,  and  certainly  in  our 
field  Mauss. 

Riess:  So  are  students  reading  these? 

Colson:  In  240  they  used  to  have  to  read  some  Durkheim,  some  Mauss,  Boas. 

Riess:  Is  there  a  class  in  the  history  of  anthropology? 

Colson:  There  have  been.  Whether  there  is  now,  I  don't  know. 

Riess:  Do  you  think  that  that's  important? 

Colson:  It  is.  It  was  taught  as  history  and  theory,  for  which  you  tried  to  give  them  some  kind  of  sense 
of  the  development  of  the  ideas  in  the  field.  I  taught  that  a  number  of  times. 
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Riess:     When  you  say  you  can't  possibly  read  what's  coming  out  now,  are  you  saying  bulk,  or  are 
you  saying  that  you  can't  read  the  new  deconstructionist  argument? 

Colson:  It's  the  bulk.  The  deconstructionist  stuff-it's  not  that  it's  unreadable.  The  only  thing  is  it's 
being-when  almost  any  book  you  pick  up  has  a  first  chapter  which  is  doing  the  same  thing, 
before  then  they  get  on  to  what  they're  doing,  you're  wasting  an  awful  lot  of  time  having  to 
go  through  the  same  material,  and  I  don't  welcome  having  to  do  that,  so  usually  now  I'm 
learning  to  skip  first  chapters.  Because  I'm  interested  in  what  the  person  is  contributing, 
rather  than  in  their  parading  of  their  learning. 

Riess:     How  far  do  you  think  you  could  get  by  just  reading  the  abstract  and  just  leaving  it  at  that? 

Colson:  Sometimes  that's  enough.  Or  you  read  the  conclusion.  I  think  most  of  us  now  read  a  lot  of 
reviews,  but  sometime  the  reviews  are  not  very  informative.  Sometimes  they're  very  good. 

[tape  interruption] 

Colson:  There  must  be  about  thirty  to  forty  journals,  at  least.  When  I  was  a  graduate  student,  there 
would  have  been  perhaps  three  in  this  country,  two  in  Britain,  a  couple  in  France,  a  couple 
in  Germany.  I  guess  Oceania  and  Africa,  and  Bantu  studies  had  been  founded.  And  then 
there  were  little  journals  coming  out  from  different  countries,  like  Tanganyika  Notes  and 
Records,  which  would  be  appropriate  if  you  were  going  to  work  there,  or  Sudan  Notes  and 
Records.  Or  the  Uganda  Journal. 


Anthropology  Museum 


Riess:     When  you  came,  how  important  was  the  Anthropology  Museum  for  you?  Did  you  use  the 
museum  in  your  teaching? 

Colson:  No.  A  couple  of  times  I  asked  them  if  they  could  set  up  exhibits,  and  they  never  were  able 
to.  It  wasn't  worth  their  time.  I  wanted,  for  instance,  to  set  up  something  where  I  taught  the 
Native  American  course,  and  they  weren't  able  to  do  it. 

Riess:     They  couldn't  just  pull  some  stuff  out? 

Colson:  For  one  thing,  they  didn't  have  materials,  it  turned  out.  They  were  highly  specialized  on 
California,  the  Northwest  Coast,  but  they  didn't  have  anything  for  the  East,  much.  And  I 
don't  think  they  really  had  very  much  Plains  material.  They  had  some  Southwest.  But  you 
couldn't  have  pulled  together  any  kind  of  collection  that  showed  you  something  of  the 
diversity. 

Riess:     Did  that  improve  over  the  years? 
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Colson:  I  don't  think  so.  And  besides,  as  far  as  I  know,  nobody  pushed  it.  The  museum  really  didn't 
have  money  for  acquisitions.  It  depended  upon  what  people  gave  them  and  curated  what  it 
had. 

Riess:      Were  you  able  to  use  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences? 

Colson:  I  didn't.  That  meant  a  trip  over  to  San  Francisco.  I  wouldn't  expect  students  to  do  what  I 
wouldn't  do. 

[tape  interruption] 


New  History  of  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute 


Colson:  It  is  difficult  to  use  other  people's  data.  I  have  worked  through  a  manuscript  on  the  Rhodes- 
Livingstone  Institute  written  by  someone  for  a  History  of  Science  degree.  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  reading  her  [Lynn  Schumacher's]  manuscript  and  giving  her  feedback.  She's  trying  to 
reconstruct  what  happened,  using  interviews  and  correspondence  and  so  on.  And  I'm  saying, 
"Yes,  but  you're  getting  it  wrong,"  or  "Yes,  but  you're  writing  as  though  there  were  lots  of 
people,  but  there  were  only  three  of  us  at  that  time,  so  you  can't  say  that  'most  of  them  did 
it.'"  That  kind  of  thing. 

I've  been  very  interested  in  seeing  what  happens  when  my  own  writing  is  interpreted  by 
somebody  who's  trying  to  make  sense  of  it  all.  And  I'm  becoming  very  aware  of  how  much 
more  difficult  it  probably  is  when  you're  trying  to  work  with  people  in  another  language, 
where  also  you  don't  know  the  nuances,  and  you  don't  have  as  much  information  about  all 
the  people  involved,  as  she  probably  by  now  does  have,  for  the  Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute. 

The  book  should  be  out  by  now,  I  thought.  It's  supposed  to  be  published  by  Duke 
University  Press. 

Riess:     I  should  think  you'd  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this.  Has  a  similar  history  been  done  of 
the  Livingstone  Museum? 

Colson:  Not  that  I  know  of.  But  for  the~what  was  it?  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Institute? 

Various  of  us  wrote  articles  on  a  certain  period  of  time,  our  own  period  of  time.  I  also  had  to 
do  Max's  because  Max  had  died  by  then,  so  I  wrote  one  article  on  the  Institute  under 
Gluckman  and  another  one  on  the  Institute  under  me.  They  came  out  in  the  Rhodes- 
Livingstone  Journal.  No,  by  then  it  would  be  in  African  Social  Research.  "From 
Livingstone  to  Lusaka"  was  in  my  period,  '48  to  '51. 

Riess:      The  Congo  has  been  in  the  news.  How  close  were  you? 
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Colson:  I've  driven  across  the  pedicle  on  my  way  up  to  the  Luapula,  which  is  right  on  the  border 
with  the  Congo.  I  also  spent,  I  think,  a  week  or  so  in  Leopoldville  in  I960,  just  before 
independence. 

The  people  to  the  northwest  [of  Zambia]  and  part  of  the  western  province,  are  people 
who've  come  in,  many  of  them  from  the  Congo  and  from  Angola  in  the  last  century,  or  the 
century  before  that.  Whereas  the  Tonga,  the  people  I  work  with,  are  probably  about  the 
oldest  settled  and  probably  came  in  about  800  A.D.,  900  A.D.  They  have  certain 
similarities.  I  think  they  probably  are  linked  to  the  Congo  people  because  the  language  in 
ail-but  they're  very,  very  different  in  many  ways. 

Riess:      Were  there  disturbances  that  affected  you? 

Colson:  No,  I  wasn't  involved  in  any  way,  but  you  get-refugees  from  the  Congo  come  into  the 
northwest  and  northern  province.  I  have  met  people  from  the  Congo,  a  few  of  them, 
elsewhere  in  Zambia,  but  in  Gwembe  I'm  much  more  likely  to  encounter  people  from 
Senegal  and  Mali  than  I  am  from  the  Congo  because  they're  in  there  on  the  gem  trade. 

Riess:      I'm  reading  King  Leopold's  Ghost  by  Adam  Hochschild.  Have  you  read  it? 
Colson:  No,  but  I've  read  plenty  of  things  about  Leopold's  Congo. 
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Fig.  i.  Gwembe  District  and  the  Kariba  Lake  Basin,  showing  study  neighbor 
hoods  (with  principal  sample  villages)  before  and  after  resettlement:  a,  Chezia 
1956  (including  Sinafala);  b,  Chezia  1982.  (including  Sinafala);  c,  Miyaka  1956 
(including  Mazulu);  d,  Miyaka  1981  (including  Mazulu);  e,  Mpwe  1956  (includ 
ing  Musulumba);  /",  Mpwe  1981  (including  Musulumba);  g,  Siameja  1956  (in 
cluding  Siameja);  h,  Siameja  1981  (including  Siameja).  The  Zambia-Zimbabwe 
boundary  corresponds  precisely  with  the  old  channel  of  the  Zambezi  River  through 
what  is  today  Kariba  Lake;  neighborhoods  a,  c,  and  g  were  studied  before  con 
struction  of  the  dam  near  the  town  of  Kariba  inundated  the  area. 
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IX  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS:  FIELD  NOTES,  WOMEN,  COMMITTEES,  PAPERS, 
TENTS 

[Interview  7:  February  1,  2001]  ## 


Colson's  Tent 

Colson:  [showing  photographs]  You  said  you  wanted  to  see  the  tent.  That  was  in  '98. 

Riess:  That's  very  substantial.  You  could  have  chairs  in  the  tent,  too? 

Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:  And  then  is  your  cot  elevated? 

Colson:  Yes.  Some  people  prefer  to  just  take  a  futon,  but  I  like  to  be  off  the  ground  just  in  case  of 
snakes  and  things  like  that. 

That's  my  tent  in  the  early  days.  That  would  have  been  '57. 

Riess:      That  seems  more  open  to  the  public,  but  of  course  the  flag  gives  that  impression. 
Colson:  The  actual  tent  was  enclosed. 
Riess:      And  this  thatched  building  behind? 

Colson:  Which  one?  Oh,  yes,  we  put  it  up  as  my  kitchen.  I  didn't  always,  only  if  I  were  staying  long 
enough,  and  if  there  were  thatch  available  and  somebody  to  build  it.  Then  there'd  be  a  cook 
fire  out  there,  and  that's  where  the  cook  would  be. 

Riess:      And  in  this  picture  you're  entertaining  someone? 

Colson:  Yes,  somebody  who  came  down  and  spent  a  few  days  with  me. 
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Riess:      The  native  people  who  are  around?  What  are  they  doing? 

Colson:  They're  just  watching  us,  probably.  Chibilika  was  one  of  my  cooks,  and  Sweater  also 

worked  for  me.  Then  there's  a  little  boy  from  next  door,  who's  just  keeping  an  eye  on  us, 
seeing  if  we're  going  to  do  anything  interesting. 

Riess:      Do  you  think  they  were  taking  notes  on  you? 

Colson:  Oh,  they  didn't  write  anything.  These  children?  No.  The  people  who  are  keeping  diaries 
sometimes  write  notes  on  me  in  the  diary. 


Taking  Very  Full  Notes 


Riess:      I  looked  at  For  Prayer  and  Profit  [Elizabeth  Colson  and  Thayer  Scudder,  Stanford 

University  Press,  1988]  yesterday.  That  was  particularly  interesting  to  me  because  you 
quote  extensively  from  your  own  notes  in  one  of  the  first  chapters,  and  so  it  gave  me  an  idea 
of  your  notes.  They  were  very  full. 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  Field  notes  should  be. 

Riess:      But  they  are  a  transcription  of  something  briefer? 

Colson:  Sometimes  all  I  would  do  in  talking  with  people  would  be  to  take  down  a  word  or  two.  And 
then  I'd  sit  down  and  type  up  a  full  account,  probably  the  same  day  or  the  next  morning  or 
the  next  day  or  so.  Sometimes  I'd  have  pretty  full  shorthand  notes,  and  if  it  were  an 
interview  or  something,  then  I'd  type  from  those,  trying  to  fill  in  additional  context. 

Riess:      As  the  years  have  gone  by,  has  your  system  changed? 

Colson:  Yes,  because  this  last  time,  instead  of  having  a  typewriter  with  me  I  just  wrote  the  notes—I 
usually  write  them  in  shorthand  and  longhand,  and  then  I'd  type  them  up  when  I  got  home. 
Instead  of  breaking  them  down  in  short  notes  like  this,  which  we  did  when  we  were  doing  it 
on  the  typewriter,  with  the  headings  of  everything,  this  time,  doing  it  on  the  computer,  I  just 
highlighted  key  words.  Always  I  make  sure  that  there's  a  description  of  where  I  got  the 
information,  the  place,  the  time-that  is,  the  date  and  usually  time  of  day.  And  how  I  got  it. 
From  whom,  who  was  around.  Circumstances. 

Riess:      At  some  point  wouldn't  it  have  been  easier  to  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  checklist? 

Colson:  For  some  things,  yes.  That's  what  we  do  with  this  checklist  that  I  showed  you.  And,  for 
instance,  if  I  were  asking  people  about  food,  I  might  just  record  what  they  told  me  they'd 
had  for  dinner  that  day,  what  they'd  eaten  that  day. 
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Riess:      I  was  struck  by  how  good  a  description  it  was,  how  complete  and  how  articulate,  whole 
sentences. 

Colson:  Well,  sometimes  they're  half  sentences.  Perhaps  I  put  them  into  full  English  rather  than  half 
English. 

Riess:      You're  getting  down  a  box  of  field  notes. 

Colson:  Some  of  the  notes  would  be  by  Ted,  but  those  look  to  be  all  mine,  [goes  through  papers] 
This  is  1957  that  I'm  looking  at  now,  here. 

Riess:     Yes,  and  you  gave  me  one  from  1973,  too. 

Colson:  At  the  time  that  one  did  it,  one  also  put  on  the  categories  where  you  thought  it  might  turn  up 
when  you  wanted  to  write  something,  so  that  you  could  spot  it  if  you  went  through  the 
notes. 

Riess:      Now  you  have  this  on  a  computer. 

Colson:  No.  This  is  what  we're  trying  to  do  now,  what  Lisa  and  Rhonda  are  trying  to  get  the  grant 

for.  We  have  photocopied  some  of  these  and  tried  to  scan  them.  I  think  what  we  used  was  in 
another  box.  But,  see,  the  paper's  getting  old,  and  in  order  for  them  to  have  access,  they 
need  a  set  of  them,  or  some  way  of  looking  at  them.  These  are  all  going  to  the  Bancroft 
Library. 

Riess:      Your  narrative  style  is  such  that  it  could  be  a  story  for  a  child's  book-Life  in  an  African 
Village. 

Colson:  Yes.  True. 

Riess:      And  yet  your  intention  is  scholarly,  not  narrative. 

Colson:  The  reason  is  that  you  want  to  make  sure  that  you  know  how  you  got  it.  You  want  to  be  sure 
of  the  context.  You  want  to  have  some  idea  of  how  much  you're  guiding  the  information. 
And  that's  why  it  reads  like  that,  because  I'm  trying  to  show  the  interchange. 

Riess:      I  want  a  couple  of  pages  of  this  to  include  as  an  illustration. 
Colson:  You'll  have  to  photocopy  them.  They're  part  of  the  permanent  record. 


Keying  the  Notes 


Colson:  Let  me  put  these  back  where  they  belong.  As  you  see- 
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Riess:      --there  are  key  words  at  the  top  right-hand  corner. 

Colson:  Yes.  Here,  for  instance,  Food.  Then  you  get  this  Observation-  who  has  arrived.  Now,  this 
would  be  a  whole  lot  of  stuff  put  together.  That  seemed  to  me  better  to  be  written  up  in  one 
bit  because  it's  Observations  Since  Arrival. 

Riess:     And  the  key  words  are  Water,  Authority,  and  Beer,  [reading]  "People  here  say  that  they  like 
area  now  and  are  accustomed  to  it.  They  have  three  beefs:  lack  of  water,  having  no  bus 
service,  lack  of  a  dam."  [turns  pages]  It  seems  so  straightforward.  In  fact,  I'm  getting  more 
and  more  that  feeling--!  don't  know  whether  about  anthropology  in  general,  but  your  work. 

Colson:  Well,  in  order  to  have  something  that  you  can  go  back  to  and  check  against  impressions  you 
need  as  full  field  notes  as  possible. 

Riess:      And  the  more  fully  you  describe  a  culture,  the  more  it  just  seems  like  people,  living  their 
lives. 

Colson:  That's  what  it  is. 

Riess:      So  it  gets  less  remarkable. 

Colson:  It's  not  esoteric  to  an  anthropologist!  [laughs]  [goes  through  papers  and  shows  one]  This  is 
the  effect  of  the  computer. 

Riess:      Here  you  have  highlighted  AIDS  and  Buses  and  Programs. 

Colson:  Whereas  earlier  stuff  that  was  coming  from  the  same  day  might  be  in  ten  different  boxes, 
under  about  fifty  different  categories,  here  it's  continuous. 

Riess:      One  of  your  informants  is  named  Perseus? 

Colson:  Yes.  Maybe  it's  actually  Precious,  but  I  think  it's  Perseus.  Oh,  we  also  have  Esmeraldas,  and 
Husseins. 

Riess:      When  you  go  out  this  year,  you'll  continue  to  get  more  of  this. 

Colson:  Of  course,  some  of  this  stuff  goes  into  the  checklist,  the  demographic  material. 


From  Notes  to  Theories 


Riess:     For  something  that  is  so  straightforward  when  it's  written  about,  when  it's  en  route  to  theory 
it  gets  less  clear.  That's  probably  because  of  vocabulary  changes? 
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Colson:  No,  it's  partly  vocabulary,  but  partly  you're  looking  at  it  through  a  different  lens. 
Riess:      It's  a  lens  of  your  devising? 

Colson:  Well,  it's  a  lens  of  questions  that  seem  to  you  to  be  pertinent  at  that  time  within  your 

discipline.  Or  it  should  be  pertinent  within  your  discipline.  So  you're  abstracting  from  what 
is  going  on  at  the  time  that  you're  doing  the  field  work.  You're  abstracting  certain  things  to 
look  at,  and  you're  looking  at  them  in  relationship  to  a  number  of  other  things. 

Riess:  But  finally  one  of  those  things  becomes  a  theory. 
Colson:  But  a  theory  is  there  even  when  you're  collecting. 
Riess:  Or  a  bias  in  the  direction  of  what  you're  looking  at? 

Colson:  But  it's  also  that  you  think  that  this  is  important,  and  you  think  it's  important  for  some 

reason.  Now,  you're  not  putting  down  the  reasons  why  you're  thinking  it's  important.  You 
don't  have  the  time  for  it.  There's  tremendous  pressure  on  you  to  get  down  everything  you 
could  write  so  that  you're  not  going  to  forget  it,  so  it's  there  for  you.  Whereas  when  you're 
writing  it  up  for  publication,  then  you  are  trying  to  think  about  your  audience. 

And  you're  also  pulling  out  from  those  notes  things  that  were  put  in  there  originally 
because  you  thought  it  was  going  to  be  important  for  something  you  planned,  or  thought 
somebody  might  write  about  and  feature.  So  it's  there  in  relationship  to  something  that  is  of 
interest,  which  implies  a  theory.  In  other  words,  there's  an  enormous  amount  that  isn't  there 
in  my  field  notes. 

Riess:      But  it's  in  your  picture  of  things? 

Colson:  Not  necessarily,  because  I  am  concerned  with  certain  kinds  of  things.  I  have  certain  kinds  of 
skills.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  do  much  with  visual  things,  for  instance. 

Riess:      Like  what? 

Colson:  Some  people  would  be  concentrating,  say,  on  clues  for  some  kind  of  artistic  theory  that  was 
guiding  people  in  the  aesthetics  of  their  life.  Well,  you'll  notice  that  aesthetics  are  not  the 
thing  that  I'm  able  to  deal  with.  Some  people  would  be  primarily  concerned  with  language 
and  the  kinds  of  vocabulary.  They  would  be  recording  all  sorts  of  things  that  I  don't,  and 
would  need  to  rely  much  more  on  a  tape  recorder.  Some  people's  interest  would  be  in  the 
music,  and  the  way  in  which  people  created  music,  and  the  context  with  which  it  all 
adhered.  I'll  make  references  to  music,  but  it's  nothing  like  the  kinds  of  notes  that  would  be 
taken  by  somebody  who's  working  in  musicology.  Again,  I'm  not  very  good  on  technical 
things. 
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Making  Choices.  Recognizing  Limitations 

Colson:  You  have  to  realize  your  limitations.  Things  that  I  notice,  I'll  put  down  because  I  think  they 
may  be  of  use  to  somebody  else.  I'll  give  them  a  clue  if  they  ever  come  there.  But  I  know 
that  I'll  never  write  it  up.  That's  just  not  where  I  have  the  theoretical  and  the  technical 
knowledge. 

Riess:      And  so  what  is  the  slot  that  you're  filling? 

Colson:  I'm  a  social  anthropologist.  I'm  interested  in  the  context  of  social  life  and  what  happens 

when  people  are  impacted  by  different  kinds  of  circumstances,  how  they  cope.  Now,  George 
Foster,  for  instance,  is  interested  in  a  variety  of  things.  For  instance,  he  was  very  interested 
in  pottery  making.  His  field  notes  would  include  a  great  deal  on  material  culture.  I've  written 
on  material  culture,  but  I  recognize  that  my  descriptions  are  not  as  good  as  people  who 
really  come  to  it  knowing  more  about  why  it  is  that  this  is  important  to  look  at. 

Riess:      And  so  for  that  reason,  you  don't  take  as  many  pictures. 

Colson:  As  I  say,  I  leave  it  to  Ted.  But  also,  I  don't  take  good  pictures.  It  probably  wouldn't  matter 
now,  but  in  the  days  when  I  started,  the  fact  that  I  have  double  vision  made  it  difficult  for 
me  to  take  good  pictures. 

Riess:      What  does  that  mean? 

Colson:  If  I've  got  what  I  felt  was  a  good  focus,  the  camera  was  out  of  focus.  I  have  a  lazy  eye,  and  I 
don't  focus. 

Anya  Royce,  who  was  one  of  my  students-she  works  on  dance  and  performance,  and 
watching  her  looking  at  a  dance  and  thinking  about  it,  you're  aware  of  all  that's  going  on  and 
what  she's  going  to  be  recording,  because  she  knows  a  good  deal  about  what's  happening 
with  their  bodies  as  they  are  carrying  out  certain  kinds  of  steps,  emotions.  So  she's  thinking 
about  that,  and  thinking  about  the  way  in  which  they  are  using  their  technique  to  move 
beyond  it.  She's  thinking  about  the  way  in  which  they  are  using  it  to  relate  to  an  audience,  as 
well  as  to  satisfy  their  own  aesthetic  sense.  She's  doing  something  very  different  than  what  I 
would  do,  in  that  respect.  But  she's  a  good  social  anthropologist  nonetheless. 

Riess:      So  she  talks  to  them  about  what  they're  doing,  as  well  as  observes. 

Colson:  Oh,  certainly.  Yes.  And  because  she,  herself,  dances,  she  can  talk  to  dancers  and  ask  them 
questions  arising  from  what  is,  after  all,  shared  experience.  Same  way  somebody  who  is  a 
musician  can  talk  to  the  musicians  in  Gwembe,  for  instance,  and  get  a  great  deal  of 
information  I  could  never  tap,  because  I  simply  would  not  know  how  to  start  talking  about  it 
with  them. 
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Riess:      But  do  they  all  need  to  come  to  you  to  get  a  context?  In  other  words,  to  really  understand 
who  these  people  are,  they  need  to  go  to  their  social  anthropologist. 

Colson:  Or  they  need  to  be  a  social  anthropologist,  I  think,  to  get  a  good  deal  of  it,  yes. 

Riess:      It's  hard  not  to  think  of  what  you've  described  here  with  the  art,  the  pottery,  the  music,  and 
the  so  on  as  peripheral.  Even  in  this  country,  we  think  of  them  as  peripheral. 

Colson:  And  some  people  would  think  that  when  I  try  to  write  about  courts,  that  that's  peripheral.  I 
happen  to  be  interested  in  the  way  in  which  people  settle  disputes. 

Riess:      But  you  could  make  a  better  argument  that  that's  part  of  the  kernel  of  social  life. 

Colson:  I  could,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  convincing  to  people  like  Alan  Dundes,  who 

would  say  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  record  all  the  folklore,  that  the  popular  culture  is  where 
it's  at. 

Riess:      But  you  are  getting  the  folklore,  aren't  you? 

Colson:  Not  much.  I  have  some. 

Riess:      I  mean,  doesn't  looking  at  the  witches  become  folklore? 

Colson:  Yes,  but  I'm  much  more  interested  in  cases,  rather  than  in  tales  about  witches.  I  put  those 
down  simply  because  it's  part  of  what  I  look  at.  Alan  was  collecting  all  sorts  of  tales. 

Riess:      Over  the  years  have  you  tried  to  bring  people  to  Gwembe  from  these  other  disciplines? 

Colson:  We  now  have  a  biological  anthropologist.  We  have  a  demographer.  Ted,  of  course,  is  an 

ecologist,  and  he  looks  at  things  quite  differently  than  I  do  because  he  is  able  to  think  about 
plants  and  animals  in  the  terms  that  a  biologist  would  think  about.  We  did  try  to  bring  in  an 
economist.  And  I  encouraged  John  Blacking  to  come  back  and  do  the  music,  but  he  decided 
to  go  elsewhere.  I  didn't  get  back  in  time  to  really  pull  him  in.  And  anyway,  the  place  is 
wide  open.  Anybody  can  go  there.  I  don't  control  it. 


A  1990  Look  at  the  Evolution  of  Social-Cultural  Anthropology 


Riess:      You  did  a  very  interesting  history  of  social-cultural  anthropology  in  1990  [Wenner-Gren 

Foundation  Report],  talking  about  the  idea  that  it's  been  evolving,  changing,  on  a  decade-by- 
decade  basis.  Yet  would  you  say  that  what  you're  doing  has  not  changed? 

Colson:  No.  In  some  way  I'm  tied  to  what  I've  done  because  in  trying  to  look  at  process,  at  what  is 
going  on  over  time,  I'm  having  to  continue  to  look  at  many  things  that  I  looked  at  long  ago 
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to  see  the  effect  on  that  of  what  is  happening  and  how  it  changes.  If  I  were  going  in  today,  I 
might  start  out  at  a  different  point.  I  think  I'd  still  then,  five  years  down  the  line,  want  to 
know  whether  or  not  there  were  continuities  of  what  these  were  in  the  area,  if  I  went  back  to 
it. 

Riess:     It's  as  if  you're  on  a  clear  trajectory  and  always  have  been,  but  the  discipline  has  been 
whirling  around  you. 

Colson:  But  then  I  looked  at  different  things,  remember.  This  is  one  of  the  things  where  I  have  not 
been  as  consistent  as  other  people.  For  instance,  I've  written  on  courts,  but  I  haven't  been 
concentrating  on  legal  anthropology  as  some  people  have  or  written  a  book  on  that.  I've 
looked  at  the  drinking  patterns,  but  I  haven't  gone  on  doing  that~I  continue  to  collect 
information,  but  it's  incidental.  I've  written  on  political  issues,  but  I've  written  on  different 
aspects  of  it.  I  looked  at  spirit  possession,  but  I  haven't  gone  on  concentrating  on  that.  In 
other  words,  I  look  at  a  large  number  of  different  things,  using  the  same  site. 

Riess:      You've  said  a  couple  of  times  that  by  some  definition  you're  narrower,  for  instance,  than 
George  Foster,  for  example. 

Colson:  Yes.  After  all,  he's  done  the  medical  anthropology.  He's  had  this  interest  in  development, 
applied  anthropology.  He's  had  the  interest  in  material  culture,  and  he's  had  an  interest  in 
social  organization. 

Riess:     Do  you  think  that's  a  personality  thing,  a  kind  of  comfort  level  for  you? 

Colson:  The  material  culture  thing  and  the  aesthetic  thing  are  just  seen  as  areas  where  I  don't  really 
have  the-you  know,  talents  for  it,  so  if  you  can't  do  it,  better  not.  Leave  that  for  somebody 
else. 

Riess:     Well,  that  philosophy  is  something  that  you  probably  grew  up  with. 

Colson:  On  the  other  hand,  in  anthropology  it  used  to  be-and  my  field  notes  reflect  this,  of  course- 
that  the  idea  was  that  anything  you  could  get,  you  should  get,  because  it  might  not  be  there 
for  the  next  time  around,  and  you  might  be  the  only  person  who  ever  did  go  there,  and  if 
anybody  did  want  to  know  anything  like  this  about  these  people,  you  might  be  the  only 
source  available.  It  used  to  be  called  the  vacuum  cleaner  style  of  anthropology.  It  was  very 
eclectic  once. 

They  did  physical  anthropology,  too.  They  measured  heads,  the  stature,  they  recorded 
language,  and  worked  out  its  phonetics,  and  they  recorded  music,  and  they  recorded 
anything  else  that  they  could. 

Riess:     When  did  that  stop?  Who  are  the  "they"  that  you're  talking  about? 

Colson:  Boas  did,  Kroeber  did,  Wissler  did.  Meyer  Fortes  went  to  the  Tallensi  back  in  the  thirties. 
He  measured  heads  because  he  thought  that's  what  one  ought  to  do. 
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On  Lucy  Mair,  and  An  Interest  in  People 


Riess:      I  read  the  obituary  you  wrote  for  Lucy  Mair.  Yu  describe  a  woman  who  sounds  extremely 
tough  to  like. 

Colson:  She  could  be,  yes.  But  there  are  many  people  who  were  devoted  to  her. 
Riess:      What  kind  of  an  anthropologist  was  she,  within  what  we're  talking  about? 

Colson:  Lucy  did  an  early  study  in  Uganda  in  the  thirties.  She  said  she  hated  the  field  work,  felt  very 
inadequate.  After  that,  she  specialized  in  studying  administration.  What  she  was  doing  at 
LSE  for  many  years  was  teaching  administrative  officers.  It  was  only  after  the  war  that  she 
went  to  Malawi  for  some  reason  and  found  she  really  did  like  field  work.  She  was  more 
focused  on  the  organizational  sides  of  things  and  did  little  with  other  aspects  of  life,  though 
she  wrote  on  witchcraft  and  she  wrote  on  politics  and  she  wrote  on  administration. 

Riess:      It  sounded  like  she  was  made  uncomfortable  by  dealing  with  things  that  she  didn't 
understand  or  that  she  couldn't  master. 

Colson:  I  think  she  felt  some  difficulty  with  people. 

## 

Riess:      That  has  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  wanting  to  be  an  anthropologist,  an  interest  in  people, 
doesn't  it? 

Colson:  No.  Certainly  not.  Some  of  the  younger  anthropologists  seem  to  be  primarily  interested  in 
themselves.  There  was  a  period  of  an  enormous  amount  of  navel  gazing.  Some  of  them  are 
happy  only  when  they  are  dealing  with  one  informant  who  they  more  or  less  train,  so  it's  a 
one-on-one,  and  they  can  develop  an  intellectual  conversation.  Whereas  they're 
uncomfortable  having  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  people  and  take  part  in  different  social 
occasions. 

Riess:      I  haven't  asked  you  whether  you  knew  Margaret  Mead. 

Colson:  I  met  her  on  a  number  of  occasions,  but  I  never  felt  that  I  knew  her.  I  would  have  recognized 
her,  but  I'm  not  sure  she  would  have  remembered  that  we  had  met.  We  once  served  on  a 
committee  together. 
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1970  Report  on  The  Status  of  Women  at  Berkeley 

Riess:     Now  let's  just  step  back,  if  you  don't  mind,  to  the  1969  UC  Berkeley  Academic  Senate 

Subcommittee  on  the  Status  of  Woman  at  Berkeley.  Just  how  exactly  did  you  get  roped  into 
doing  that? 

Colson:  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  Herma  [Hill]  Kay  came  and  asked  me  to  do  it. 
Riess:      And  yet  her  name  is  not  in  it.  What  was  her  position  on  campus,  I  wonder? 

Colson:  Was  she  on  the  Committee  on  Committees?  I  can't  remember.  But  she  was  helping  to  head 
up  this  group  of  women  who  said  something  really  needed  to  be  done. 

Riess:      What  group  of  women? 

Colson:  I  think  they  were  the  ones  that  began  to  lunch  together.  But  as  I  said,  it  was  Natalie  [Zemon] 
Davis  who  brought  the  women  on  campus  together,  which  was  the  first  time  they  really 
thought  about  it  and  realized  how  few  they  were.  I  wasn't  here  at  the  time.  By  the  time  I  got 
back  on  campus,  Davis  had  gone  to  Princeton,  but  the  women  were  still  getting  together, 
and  the  Senate  was  persuaded  to  set  up  this  committee.  I'm  sure  it  was  Herma  Kay  who 
asked  me  if  I  would  chair  it. 

Riess:      Why  do  you  think  you  were  chosen? 

Colson:  There  weren't  many  women. 

Riess:     Why  you  rather  than  Susan  Ervin-Tripp  or  Elizabeth  Scott? 

Colson:  Sue  was  junior.  I  don't  think  she  was  a  full  professor.  I  think  Elizabeth  Scott  was,  but  I'm  not 
sure. 

I'm  sure  they  thought  somebody  in  the  social  sciences  was  more  appropriate  than 
somebody  who  was  in  the  physical  sciences,  or  the  arts  and  humanities,  because  it  was 
going  to  require  pulling  together  the  statistics  and  all  that,  and  interviewing  people.  But  Sue 
and  Betty  Scott  really  did  the  work  on  gathering  most  of  the  data. 

I  did  some  of  the  interviews  with  women  who~the  ones  I  interviewed  for  the  most  part 
were  women  who  were  research  associates.  They  were  able  to  do  projects  that  they  wanted 
to  do,  but  they  weren't  able  to  be  principal  investigators,  which  meant  that  they  always  had 
to  have  a  faculty  sponsor.  They  were  employed  in  one  of  the  research  institutes,  but  again, 
for  putting  in  a  proposal,  they  had  to  have  a  faculty  person  as  the  principal  investigator, 
even  though  they  were  going  to  do  all  the  work. 

Riess:     Did  you  have  any  second  thoughts  about  taking  this  on? 
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Colson:  It  was  difficult  because  just  at  that  point  I  went  down  to— I  think  that's  when  I  went  down  to 
Caltech  for  a  term,  '69.  But  they  sent  me  stuff,  and  I  think  I  wrote  up  the  introduction-you 
know,  a  sketch  of  the  introduction,  sent  it  up  to  them.  Then  we  had  meetings  on  it.  And 
there  were  also  two  men,  I  think,  on  that  committee. 

Riess:      Herbert  Blum? 

Colson:  And  Frank  Newman,  from  the  law  school. 

Riess:      Were  they  sympathetic? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes,  they  were  sympathetic,  but  they  didn't  do  any  of  the  writing  or  collection  of  data; 
they  just  sat  in  with  us  when  we  met  as  a  committee.  They  were  intelligent  men,  and  they 
did  make  some  useful  suggestions. 

Riess:      Did  you  start  out  with  a  sense  of  outrage,  or  did  that  kind  of  develop  as  you  gathered  data? 

Colson:  I  think  we  all  thought  it  was  pretty  outrageous  as  soon  as  we  discovered  that  there  were 
fewer  women  on  campus,  faculty,  than  there  had  been  in  the  1920s.  I  hadn't  had  any  great 
sense  of  outrage,  because  by  that  time  there  were  four  women  in  anthropology,  so  one  didn't 
feel  as  isolated  as  some  of  the  other  women  did. 

Riess:      Had  there  been  any  kind  of  affirmative  hiring  policy  at  Brandeis  or  at  Northwestern? 
Colson:  Goodness  no.  There  weren't  affirmative  hiring  things  in  those  days. 
Riess:      Well,  then,  had  they  been  conscious-? 

Colson:  One  was  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  you  were  not  going  to  be  recommended  to  a  great 
many  places  if  you  were  a  woman,  just  as  the  same  thing  would  have  been  true  if  you  had 
been  black  or  Asian.  For  instance,  when  I  wanted  to  come  back  to  this  country,  Clyde 
Kluckhohn  was  prepared  to  recommend  me  to  Goucher.  A  woman's  college  was  the 
appropriate  place  for  me,  he  thought. 

In  1960,  however,  when  Laura  Nader  was  just  finishing  and  he  was  talking  to  her  about 
where  she  could  go,  and  he  was  suggesting  women's  colleges,  she  said,  "Well,  what  about 
Berkeley?"  he  gulped  and  thought  and  couldn't  see  a  reason  why  not  Berkeley.  He 
recommended  her.  It  just  simply  didn't  cross  their  minds  that  if  there  was  a  job  going,  it 
wouldn't  go  to  a  man-at  most  universities.  You  still  had  the  very  conscious  thought,  uttered 
by  many  people,  that  a  woman  was  always  going  to  get  married,  and  if  her  husband  moved, 
that  she'd  move,  or  she'd  have  children  and  she'd  have  to  drop  out,  so  what  was  the  point  of 
starting  it  all? 

Riess:      I  wondered  if  you  were  also  curious~I  mean,  as  an  anthropologist,  whether  you  maintained 
a  kind  of  dispassionate  view  of  all  of  this,  and  this  was  just  another  social-cultural 
manifestation. 
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Colson:  You  can  take  a  dispassionate  view  and  still  feel  passionate  about  it.  In  other  words,  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  establish  what  the  situation  is  and  then  challenge  it,  pointing  out  that  it  didn't  fit 
with  certain  other  standards  that  the  university  said  that  it  was  concerned  about,  such  as 
intellectual  standards,  merit,  et  cetera. 

Riess:      What  qualities  stood  you  in  best  stead  in  running  this  committee? 

Colson:  Probably  being  away  and  letting  Betty  Scott  and  Sue  Ervin-Tripp  get  on  with  it.  They  were 
good.  I  think  both  of  them  felt  much  more  passionately.  But  then  Sue  was  in  a  department 
where  women  really  did  have  more  problems  than  in  anthropology,  and  Betty  Scott  was  in 
statistics,  where  she  was  the  only  woman,  and  snide  things  were  sometimes  said  about  that. 

Riess:      A  comment  about  you  as  anthropologist:  [reads]  "Her  work  to  improve  the  status  of  women 
in  academia  also  places  Colson  with  the  likes  of  Boas,  Kroeber,  and  Margaret  Mead  as  part 
of  a  North  American  tradition  in  which  eminent  anthropological  scholars  have  taken  a 
public  position  on  the  major  social  problems  of  their  time." 

Colson:  Who  said  that? 

Riess:      It  was  Jennifer  Cash  at  Indiana,  writing  about  you,  and  partly  quoting  June  Starr. 

Colson:  As  I  say,  people  will  say  anything. 

Riess:      [continues  to  read]  "In  an  area  where  few  distinguished  academics  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
time  and  energy  for  the  public  good,  Colson  gave  a  year  of  her  time  to  clarify  the  record 
concerning  women  academics  at  Berkeley.  A  reticent  scholar  felt  the  need  to  document  for 
all  time  the  problems,  dilemmas,  and  discrimination  faced  by  women  seeking  an  academic 
career." 

Colson:  As  I  say,  I  think  that  would  apply  more  to  Sue  and  to  Betty.  Remember,  I  went  off  and 
taught  at  Caltech  one  term  of  that  year.  And  I  was  doing  other  writing,  too.  So  it  wasn't 
giving  a  year  of  my  life.  I  just  gave  some  time  to  it. 

Riess:      You  had  been  at  Berkeley  for  enough  years  to  feel  involved  with  the  campus,  but  this  wasn't 
an  issue  for  you? 

Colson:  It  was  an  issue  for  me,  not  only  for  Berkeley  but  for  every  campus.  But  it  was  also  very 
interesting  to  me,  in  talking  to  the  graduate  students,  to  discover  what  their  assumptions 
were  and  what  kinds  of  things  they  were  facing,  which  hadn't  occurred  to  me  to  be  relevant 
anymore.  I  think  the  fifties  and  the  early  sixties  were  much  more  difficult  for  young  women 
in  academia  than  the  thirties  and  early  forties  had  been,  despite  the  fact  that  we  in 
anthropology  were  quite  frankly  told  that  there  wouldn't  be  any  jobs  open  to  women.  They 
had  been  more  or  less  encouraged  up  through  high  school  or  even  perhaps  through  their 
B.A.s  to  think  that  opportunities  would  be  open  to  them.  And  then  in  graduate  school  they 
suddenly  hit  this  other  atmosphere. 
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They  were  also  concemed-they  had  the  feeling  that  there  wasn't  the  solidarity  among 
women.  For  instance,  a  young  woman  in  sociology  who  came  to  work  with  me~she  didn't 
believe  that  women's  organizations  really  existed,  probably  because  in  the  fifties  the  idea 
was  the  couple,  the  husband  and  wife  were  supposed  to  move  together,  and  their  social  life 
was  together.  Whereas  my  memory  of  what  life  was  like  was  that  women  had  all  sorts  of 
groups  to  which  they  belonged,  as  women,  so  they  had  their  support  systems  going  for  them. 

Riess:      And  when  you  look  back  at  your  mother-- 

Colson:  -she  had  all  that. 

Riess:      But  you  didn't  elect  for  that. 

Colson:  No,  but  then  I  was  interested  in  what  I  was  doing  rather  than  being  part  of  a  group,  for  much 
of  the  time.  And  by  the  time  I  got  to  Berkeley,  of  course,  something  major  had  happened  in 
academic  life.  One  was  the  emergence  of  the  foundations,  with  the  money  for  research  and 
also  for  sponsoring  gatherings,  seminars  and  conferences  and  so  on,  and  jet  travel.  So  that 
those  of  us  who  were  moving  up  at  that  time,  we  were  maintaining  our  close  links  nationally 
and  internationally  rather  than  finding  ourselves  focused  upon  a  particular  place. 

Riess:      Were  there  caucuses  of  women  at  Triple  A  meetings? 

Colson:  I  don't  remember  them,  but  there  again,  with  Margaret  Mead  being  president,  and  this 

woman  and  that  woman  being  editor  or  heading  up  something,  women  were  quite  visible  in 
anthropology.  And  it  wasn't  just  in  African  studies  either,  though  I  do  remember  women  in 
political  science  joking  that  if  you  wanted  to  be  considered  for  a  job  or  inclusion  within 
political  science,  you  had  to  be  a  cripple  in  some  way,  because  men  could  then  deal  with 
you.  That  was  not  true  in  anthropology.  They  might  not  give  you  a  job,  but  they'd  read  you. 
After  all,  there's  that  data,  and  they  may  need  it  if  they're  going  to  do  anything 
comparatively. 

Riess:      They  can't  diminish  the  data. 

Colson:  Not  if  it's  good.  They  could  say,  "Well,  of  course,  it's  written  up  as  a  woman  would,"  or  this 
and  that,  but  if  they  want  to  know  whether  or  not  the  Makah  did  this  or  that-. 

Riess:      It's  hard  to  know,  looking  at  the  Academic  Senate's  committee  rosters  in  the  sixties  and 

seventies,  who  were  men  and  who  were  women  because  there's  always  just  the  single  initial. 
Is  that  also  done  in  anthropology?  No  first  names?  Just  E.  Colson. 

Colson:  No.  It  would  be  Margaret  Mead,  Lucy  Mair,  Audrey-though  she  did  publish  as  A.  I. 

Richards,  I  remember.  But  she  also,  I  think,  published  as  Audrey  Richards.  Green  I  think  of 
as  Marian  Green-no,  Field,  it  would  be  Marian  Field,  but  I  think  on  the  books  it  may  have 
been  M.  M.  Field.  But  then  it  was  A.  R.  Radcliffe-Brown.  But  it  was  Franz  Boas,  A.  L. 
Kroeber.  I  think  it  was  always  Robert  Lowie. 
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Incidentally,  Sue  Ervin-Tripp  has  continued  to  monitor  the  position  of  women  here. 
That's  continued  to  be  one  of  her  major  interests,  and  she  has  continued  to  be  very  active  in 
trying  to  work  with  women's  groups  on  campus  and  see  that  young  women  get  into  the 
system,  whereas  I  have  not. 

Riess:      It  sounds  like  the  real  impact  of  this  was  a  kind  of  consciousness  raising  for  graduate 
women,  rather  than  at  the  faculty  level? 

Colson:  No.  Unfortunately,  as  a  consequence  of  the  report,  some  of  us  had  to  work  very  hard  for  the 
next  few  years  because  we'd  asked  to  have  committees  opened  to  women,  so  then  we  had  to 
serve  on  them,  whether  we  really  wanted  to  or  not. 

But  another  thing  that  happened  just  at  this  time  was  the  action  at  the  federal  level, 
which  meant  that  you  could  argue  that  the  university  was  not  entitled  to  receive  federal 
grant  money  if  it  did  not  deal  fairly  with  women  and  minorities.  So  there  was  a  threat. 

Riess:      Title  VH.  But  that  had  been  in  1964. 

Colson:  That  was  1964,  but  it  was  only,  I  think,  in  1970  that  a  very  brave  woman,  whose  name  I  now 
forget,  spoke  up.  She  was  in  the  federal  government  and  pointed  out  that  you  could  take 
action  on  this.  The  universities  suddenly  woke  up  to  realize  that  they  were  in  a  vulnerable 
position  and  they  better  see  to  it,  when  searches  were  made,  that  women  were  included. 
Also  it's  just  about  this  time  that  universities  started  the  system  of  advertising  jobs.  They 
advertised  them  in  England  earlier,  which  is  how  I  got  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  job,  but  they 
did  not  advertise  them  in  the  United  States.  Appointments  were  made  through  the  network 
of  people  in  the  field. 

Riess:  Like  George  talking  about  going  to  Triple  A  meetings  and  looking  for— 

Colson:  -good,  likely  people,  yes. 

Riess:  So  that  Title  VH- 

Colson:  —is  very  important. 

Riess:  That  threat.  Was  that  used?  It  doesn't  appear  in  the  report. 

Colson:  Of  course  we  didn't.  We  didn't  want  to  antagonize  people.  We  were  trying  to  be  very  polite, 
but  at  the  same  time  point  out  how  the  university  was  failing.  At  that  point,  we  thought  it 
might  be  a  little  bit  better  to  deal  with  them  as  though  they  were  rational  creatures,  and 
appeal  to  them  on  the  grounds  of  rationality.  But  certainly,  on  occasion,  women  did  mention 
the  vulnerabilities.  I  know  I  did  at  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

Riess:      Mentioned  the  vulnerability  of  the  university? 
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Colson:  No,  the  vulnerability  in  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  which  also  got  some  federal 
money,  if  it  didn't  do  a  better  job  in  recognizing  that  there  were  women  in  social  science. 

I  happened  to  be  on  the  council  at  the  time.  I  was  a  representative  from  the 
Anthropological  Association.  When  they  were  setting  up  the  committees  for  the  next  year, 
and  they  did  not  have  women  on  a  number  of  important  committees  which  dealt  with 
dispersal  of  funds,  deciding  who  would  go  to  foreign  meetings  and  so  on,  I  raised  that 
question,  and  they  tried  to  shut  me  up.  One  of  the  other  members  of  the  council  said,  "Well, 
if  women  want  to  be  on  committees,  why  don't  they  form  committees?"  At  that  point  I  felt 
it  was  advisable  if  the  council  remembered  that,  like  universities,  it  was  vulnerable. 

Riess:      I  guess  you  have  to  be  a  psychologist  to  figure  out  whether  that's  fear  or  hostility  or  what. 
What  do  you  think?  What  has  perpetuated  this  for  so  long? 

Colson:  What's  perpetuating  it  today?  The  number  of  women  is  going  down  on  campus,  according  to 
Sue  Ervin-Tripp.  She  showed  me  some  figures  the  other  night. 

This  was,  again,  one  of  the  things  that  was  disturbing  in  the  late  seventies.  The  young 
women  who  managed  to  get  into  the  system,  because  we  were  able  to  open  it  up— I'm  not 
talking  just  about  Berkeley  but  other  universities,  the  professional  societies,  and  all  that- 
they  assumed  that  the  openness  was  a  given,  and  they  didn't  realize  that  it  was  something 
that  you  had  to  work  very  hard  to  keep  open,  much  less  push  it  further  open. 

Riess:      So  you  have  to  identify  yourself  as  a  woman  and  have  a  positive  relationship  to  other 
women. 

Colson:  Yes.  And  you  can  do  it,  of  course,  informally,  through  social  networks,  or  you  can  do  it 
formally,  through  organizations  such  as  the  luncheon  group  and  so  on. 

Riess:      Josephine  Miles  noted  that  the  women  who  had  the  support  of  the  men  typically  didn't  want 
to  go  ahead  and  support  other  women.1 

Colson:  That  might  have  been  earlier.  I  do  know  that  there  were  a  number  of  very  good  women  who 
had  these  research  positions  in  institutes,  who'd  done  some  teaching  but  who  had  never 
pressed  for  a  full-time  academic  appointment.  When  I  talked  with  a  number  of  them  about 
this,  they  said  they  were  doing  what  they  wanted  to  do,  and  so  it  never  occurred  to  them  that 
there  would  be  any  advantage.  There  were  lots  of  disadvantages,  they  thought,  from  being 
on  the  faculty,  because  then  they'd  have  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  that  they  weren't  much 
interested  in  doing.  They  wouldn't  have  full  time  for  research  and  be  able  to  teach  when 
they  wanted  to. 


'Josephine  Miles,  The  Women's  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1919-1982, 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1983. 
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One—I've  forgotten  her  name,  Marjorie  Honigman?  a  very  interesting  woman-she  said, 
"You  know,  I've  begun  to  think  that  I  should  have  pushed  for  an  appointment  as  a  way  of 
opening  things  up  for  other  women."  So  some  of  them-.  And  other  women  who  were  in  the 
research  institutes  had  decided  that  it  would  be  worth  sacrificing  a  few  things  to  be  on  the 
faculty  so  they  could  apply  for  their  own  grants,  and  it  would  make  them  less  vulnerable. 

Riess:     You  were  dealing  in  the  blue  paper  with  women,  but  did  the  discussion,  or  the  statistics, 
cover  other  minorities? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  so.  Our  charge  was  specifically  to  look  at  academic  women,  both  faculty, 
women  in  the  research  institutes,  and  the  graduate  students. 

Riess:      How  soon  after  that  there  was  an  effort  to  represent  other  minorities  in  the  faculty. 

Colson:  They  were  very,  very  slow  to  do  anything  there.  At  one  point  there  was  exactly  one  African 
American.  That  was  David  Blackwell  in  statistics.  And  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  African  American  anthropologists  now,  there  is  no  African  American 
anthropologist  in  anthropology.  The  only  one  who  held  a  permanent  position  in  the 
department  was  Bill  [William  A.]  Shack,  who  was  emeritus.  John  Ogbu,  of  course,  is  not  an 
African  American,  but  they  use  him  to  say  that  they  have  a  representative  of  a  minority. 


Women's  Clubs:  Berkeley,  Manchester 


Riess:      Another  subject  for  women  on  campus  was  the  Women's  Faculty  Club,  the  effort  to  save  the 
club. 

Colson:  This  was  a  problem.  I  was  on  the  board  of  the  Women's  Faculty  Club,  and  we  were  faced 
with  being  told  that  we  needed  to  do  some  basic  repairs,  but  as  soon  as  we  started,  we  were 
going  to  have  to  bring  the  whole  building  up  to  code,  which  was  going  to  be  very  expensive, 
and  we  were  trying  to  raise  money  for  it.  Then  somebody  came  forward-I  think  the  Haas 
family-with  money  to  repair  both  buildings  if  we  would  agree  to  form  one  club.  While  I 
preferred  to  have  the  Women's  Faculty  Club,  I  couldn't  see  any  way  that  we  could  handle 
this,  given  that  we  simply  hadn't  been  able  to  raise  the  funds. 

I  was  on  the  board  at  the  time  we  had  the  vote— it  was  a  very  close  one-for  the  merger.  It 
was  so  close,  I  think,  that  Mary  Lou  Nome-she  was  in  physical  ed,  and  she  was  chair  of  the 
Women's  Faculty  Club  board,  at  the  time,  and  she  decided  that  the  election  should  be 
aborted.  I  think  just  about  that  time  I  went  off  the  board.  I  guess  I  went  off  to  do  some  field 
work.  By  the  time  I  got  back,  I  think  that  they  put  the  two  clubs  together.  Then  the  women 
were  so  unhappy  about  it  that  they  managed  to  get  it  out  from  under  again  and  reestablished 
the  club.  How  they  raised  the  money,  I  don't  know. 
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Riess:      It's  interesting,  because  one  of  the  recommendations  of  your  subcommittee  was  to  work 
toward  one  faculty  club. 

Colson:  Yes.  At  that  time,  we  thought  that  was  probably  a  good  idea,  though  I  had  reservations. 

## 

Colson:  My  feeling  about  it  was  certainly  affected  by  the  experience  of  Manchester,  where  they  had 
three  common  rooms.  There  was  a  joint  common  room,  where  both  men  and  women  could 
go,  and  it  was  very  small.  There  was  a  men's  common  room,  which  was  quite  big,  and  there 
was  a  women's  common  room,  where  only  women  could  go.  At  Manchester,  as  elsewhere, 
the  men  far,  far  outnumbered  the  women,  and  they,  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of 
members  in  their  common  room,  wanted  them  all  open.  We  women  said,  "No,  we  have  a 
fire  going  in  our  fireplace,  and  there's  always  space  for  us  to  sit  down  and  find  a  magazine 
or  a  newspaper  to  read,  and  we  don't  want  to  be  crushed.  So  no,  no,  a  thousand  times,  no!" 
[laughter] 

Riess:      And  who  occupied  the  mixed  ground? 

Colson:  The  anthropologists.  When  we  went  up  there  for  lunch,  we'd  go  into  the  mixed  one  to  have 
coffee  afterwards,  because  I  was  there. 

Riess:      I'm  sure  there  were  many  times  when  you've  been  the  only  woman. 

Colson:  Yes.  And  I  used  to  think  of  it- well,  I've  integrated  more  committees  than  I  wish  to 

remember  -I  used  to  think  of  it  as  a  process,  something  like  that  of  a  birdwatcher.  You  kept 
very  quiet  until  they  got  used  to  your  being  there,  and  then  you  could  move. 


Standing  Up,  Being  Counted 


Riess:  Another  comment,  and  maybe  this  accounts  for  some  of  what  Sue  Ervin-Tripp  is  saying 
now,  is  that  the  decrease  in  the  energy  around  this  issue  is  because  women  don't  want  to 
hear  that  they've  been  helped. 

Colson:  Yes,  like  some  of  the  minorities.  They  want  to  feel  that  they've  done  it  all  on  their  own 
merits.  And  that's  true  up  to  a  point,  but  you  have  to  have  the  openings  there  to  be  able  to 
compete.  What  we  were  asking  for  was  the  right  to  compete.  It's  very  easy  to  find  grounds 
on  which  you  can  say,  "Well,  this  person  doesn't  quite  come  up  to  standard."  It's 
understandable  because  people  are  likely  to  want  to  reproduce  themselves,  and  so  if  you're  a 
man,  the  person  who  you  see  as  a  good  academic  is  somebody  who's  rather  like  you. 

Riess:      So  that  was  one  of  the  problems,  that  the  men  didn't  want  to  mentor  good  women  students? 
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Colson:  They  might  be  perfectly  prepared  to  mentor  good  women  students,  but  when  they  thought  of 
who  would  make  a  good  academic,  that  would  be  a  bright  young  man,  because  they'd  been 
bright  young  men,  and  that  was  their  vision  of  a  good  academic.  The  problem  also  was  that 
if  a  woman  spoke  up,  she  was  seen  as  aggressive,  whereas  a  bright  young  man  is  supposed 
to  speak  up. 

Riess:     You've  talked  about  the  difference  in  writing  style  between  men  and  women.  I  wondered  if 
this  extended  into  discourse. 

Colson:  You'd  have  to  ask  Sue  Ervin-Tripp  on  that  one.  She  studies  discourse. 

Riess:      But  have  you  noticed  women  academics,  when  they're  in  a  larger  male-female  setting, 
failing  to  put  their  point  first? 

Colson:  A  woman  can  say  something  and  they'll  ignore  it.  Half  an  hour  later,  a  man  may  say  exactly 
the  same  thing  and  people  will  say,  "That's  a  good  idea." 

Riess:     So  that  may  be  a  failure  of  the  woman  to  put  the  idea  clearly. 

Colson:  A  failure  to  put  the  idea  clearly,  but  it's  also  an  assumption  that  men  don't  really  need  to 
listen  to  women. 

Riess:     That  does  reflect  on  domestic  life  too,  doesn't  it? 

Colson:  Yes.  You  see,  men  make  women  feel  important  by  talking  to  them,  and  women  make  men 
feel  important  by  listening  to  them,  in  the  U.S.  at  least.  You  may  have  noticed  that.  And  so 
when  you  do  it  the  other  way,  it's  very  difficult  for  the  men  to  feel  that  they're  not  being 
made  to  feel  unimportant  when  a  woman  speaks,  instead  of  plays  out  her  role  as  a  listener. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  may  have  mentioned,  and  as  Sue  Ervin-Tripp  would  assure  you,  men 
also  expect  women  to  show  response,  whereas  men  do  not  need  to  make  responses.  Women 
are  supposed  to  nod,  smile,  say,  "Mm-hm,"  and  that  encourages  the  flow.  If  you  want  to 
make  a  man  feel  very  uncomfortable,  just  sit  and  listen.  If  you  do  that  on  the  phone  without 
saying,  "Mm,  ah,  yes,"  there  will  be  a  frantic  request,  "Are  you  there?" 

Furthermore,  if  you  really  want  to  do  it,  if  you  have  two  women  on  a  committee,  and  you 
just  agree  that  neither  of  you  will  do  these  things,  it  really  throws  everybody  off.  But  even  if 
you  don't  agree  on  that,  once  you  have  two  women  on  a  committee,  the  dynamics  change. 
One  woman  doesn't  necessarily  affect  the  flow,  but  two,  you  can  have  some  input,  because 
the  woman  can  pick  up  from  another  woman,  and  restate  it,  and  can  throw  it  back  and  forth. 

Riess:      Were  you  using  these  techniques? 

Colson:  On  occasion.  But  mostly,  as  I  say,  the  point  when  we  were  trying  to  integrate  things  and  get 
them  open  for  women  was  to  convince  men  that  they  really  wouldn't  be  made  too 
uncomfortable  by  having  a  few  women  around.  So  you  didn't  necessarily  present  yourself  in 
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an  aggressive  fashion,  because  that  would  just  make  them  convinced  they  never  wanted 
another  woman  appointed  to  a  committee  or  appointed  to  a  department. 

Elizabeth  Scott  said  that  Sue  Ervin-Tripp  had  lunches  for  women,  assistant  professors  to  tell 
their  problems  and  how  to  help  and  so  on. 


Colson:  Yes,  she  did.  And  she  did  something  else.  She  wrote  up  guidelines  on  what  you  should  do, 
and  these  proved  so  useful  that  it  was  requested  that  they  be  given  to  all  new  faculty,  men 
and  women.  Sue  organized  also~I  was  on  the  Budget  Committee  by  then,  and  I  know  she 
had  me  come  and  speak  to  the  women  about  the  kinds  of  things  that  people  would  be 
looking  for  as  they  advanced  toward  tenure. 

And  we  tried  to  encourage  the  young  women  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  completely 
exploited.  In  some  departments,  a  young  assistant  professor  would  be  asked  to  do  this,  this, 
this,  this,  this.  They'd  throw  all  sorts  of  jobs  at  her,  and  she'd  think  she  had  to  do  them  all  in 
order  to  win  approval,  which  meant  she  couldn't  put  her  energies  into  her  teaching,  and  she 
couldn't  put  her  energies  into  her  research. 

Riess:      That  must  be  very  difficult,  to  know  how  to  manage  that. 

Colson:  Very  difficult.  I  know  a  young  woman  who  took  a  job-well,  now  she's  not  that  young— she 
had  just  taken  her  first  regular  faculty  position  at  another  university,  and  she  wanted  to 
know  how  to  handle  this  problem.  The  dean  had  just  asked  her  to  serve  on  another 
committee.  I  told  her  probably  the  best  thing  would  be  to  say  to  him,  "No,  I've  got  all  these 
things  I  am  doing.  I'm  quite  prepared  to  serve  on  this  committee,  but  tell  me  which  of  the 
other  ones  I  should  drop  in  order  to  have  time  to  do  it."  Make  it  very  clear  that  there's  a 
limit. 

Riess:      You  were  never  chair  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology? 

Colson:  No.  I  learned  my  lesson  at  Brandeis.  Let's  see,  there  was  a  time—it  was  in  the  sixties— when 
we  were  going  to  have  to  have  a  new  chair.  Whoever  had  been  chair,  I  think  the  term  was  up 
or  they  didn't  want  to  do  it  anymore.  And  they  were  calling  us  in  to  interview  us  about 
whom  we  thought  would  be  a  good  chair,  and  probably  size  us  up  to  see  whether  or  not  we'd 
be  any  good  at  it. 

Riess:      Who  was  calling  you  in? 

Colson:  The  dean.  I  guess  it  was  Bill  Fretter  then. 

I  had  a  happy  thought,  and  I  told  him,  well,  you  know,  I  think  So-and-so  would  be  good, 
but  I  wouldn't  be  any  good  because  as  soon  as  a  lot  of  paper  came  onto  my  desk,  I  froze, 
[laughter]  So  I  never  had  to  serve  as  chair! 

Riess:      The  paper  aside,  is  being  chair  a  position  of  interesting  power,  do  you  think? 
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Colson:  No.  Some  people  think  so.  But  I  just  saw  it  as  a  nuisance  and  something  I  didn't  want  to  do. 
I  wanted  to  do  research. 

Riess:      What  Academic  Senate  committees  were  you  on? 

Colson:  I  was  prepared  to  serve  on  the  Personnel  Committee.  I  didn't  want  to  particularly,  but  we'd 
asked  to  be  put  on  committees,  and  I  knew  it  was  important  for  women  that  I  do  it,  so  I  did 
it.  Afterwards,  I  was  prepared  to  serve  on  the  Editorial  Committee,  but  that  was  a  pleasure 
because  I  like  books. 

Riess:      Personnel  Committee? 

Colson:  When  I  say  Personnel,  that's  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  served  as  undergraduate  advisor  once.  I  served  as  vice  chair  of  the  department  when  I 
first  came,  as  a  backup  for  John  Rowe,  but  I  think  that  was  just  for  a  term  or  two,  because 
somebody  else  was  on  leave.  I  don't  think  I  did  anything  else  much  for  the  department, 
because  I  was—well,  if  I  was  doing  the  other  campus  things,  I  couldn't  do  the  department 
things  too.  And  I  was  doing  a  lot  of  work  on  other  committees-you  know,  national 
committees,  which,  again,  I  thought  was  important  at  that  time. 

Riess:      That  definitely  counts. 

Colson:  It  certainly  took  my  time.  I  was  on  a  committee  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the  Social 

Science  Research  Council,  and  I  served  on  an  NIMH  committee  and  an  NTH  committee  and 
a  National  Research  Council  committee,  and  then  I  served  later  on  on  the  committee  for  the 
world  food  study  with  National  Academy,  and  I  served  on  the  board  of  Science  and 
Technology  for  International  Development,  at  the  Academy.  That  was  rather  fun.  But  you 
can  see  why  I  didn't  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the  departmental  committees.  I  did  go  to  faculty 
meetings,  and  I  did  vote  there,  and  I  did  read  the  materials. 


More  on  Groups,  Society  of  Woman  Geographers 


Riess:     How  about  getting  to  know  people  in  different  disciplines?  Has  that  been  one  of  the  good 
things  about  being  at  the  university? 

Colson:  In  some  ways  it  was  easier  at  Brandeis~not  Brandeis~at  Goucher  than  it  was  at  California, 
because  departments  there  were  very  small.  We  used  to  bring  our  lunches  and  have  lunch  in 
the  faculty  lounge,  and  that  would  bring  in  people  from  psychology  and  English,  biology 
and  economics  and  goodness  knows  what  all,  so  you  were  always  exchanging  with  other 
faculty. 

Riess:      And  you  had  that  at  Oxford,  too? 
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Colson:  At  Oxford,  no.  People  in  the  institute  kept  together,  pretty  much.  At  Manchester  we  had 
more  interaction  with  people  in  other  departments. 

Riess:      It  is  the  idea  of  a  university,  isn't  it? 

Colson:  Yes,  to  some  extent.  But,  as  I  say,  with  a  big  department  you  could  spend  a  lot  of  time  just 
with  people  in  the  department.  Just  as  anthropologists  became  more  and  more  numerous, 
there  was  a  tendency  for  them  to  write  for  other  anthropologists  instead  of  trying  to  write 
for  a  general  public.  Departments  became  the  size  of  a  college  faculty,  when  you  had  thirty- 
two,  thirty-four  people  in  anthropology  alone.  History,  I  think,  had  about  eighty. 

Riess:      And  no  women.  It  seemed  like  the  most  appalling  example  of  that. 

Colson:  Yes,  because  they  had  trained  so  many  women,  and  there  were  remarkable  women 
historians.  But  I  suspect  most  of  them  were  trained  abroad. 

Riess:      When  I  was  a  graduate  student  I  worked  in  the  Speech  Department.  The  Speech  Department 
was  apparently  the  place— 

Colson:  —where  women  could  get  a  start.  Yes.  That's  where  Sue  Ervin-Tripp  got  her  start. 

Riess:      You  are  a  member  of  other  women's  groups,  like  the  Society  of  Woman  Geographers.2  Tell 
me  about  the  Society  of  Woman  Geographers?  What  was  the  reason  for  forming  such  a 
group? 

Colson:  By  the  time  I  joined  it,  it  was  already  there,  but  I  know  that  according  to  the  folklore  of  the 
society,  it  was  formed  because  women  were  not  admitted  to  the  Explorers  Club,  and  so  a 
number  of  women  in  New  York  decided  to  get  together  and  form  their  own  club.  A  chapter 
was  established  in  Washington,  which  is  where  Mickie  [Mary  LeCron  Foster]  joined,  and 
then  she  formed  the  one  here.  It  had  already  been  going  for  quite  some  time  when  I  came  to 
Berkeley,  and  I  didn't  join  it  immediately.  I've  forgotten  just  when  it  was  that  Mickie  asked 
me  to  join,  but  it  would  have  been  probably  in  the  early  seventies.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea,  so  I  joined. 

It  had  very  interesting  women  in  it.  At  that  time,  I  think  there  were  quite  a  few  botanist- 
biologists.  Most  of  them  were  women  who  had  not  had  academic  faculty  positions.  Some  of 
them  had  been  attached  to  research  institutes.  One  of  them  worked  in  a  museum. 

Riess:      Was  it  in  any  way-well,  not  quite  a  support  group,  but  did  you  help  other  women?  Did  you 
give  them  a  push? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  that  was  what  the  women  geographers  ever  did.  You  did  have  fellowship 

money,  which  was  given  for  women  students,  and  usually  it  sponsored  one  or  two  women.  It 


2  See  appended  Society  of  Woman  Geographers  oral  history  interview  with  Colson. 
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didn't  have  to  be  just  in  geography.  I  think  some  other  women  students  occasionally  got 
supported.  But  there  was  fellowship  money  for  women. 

At  most  of  our  meetings,  it  was  a  chance  for  women  to  present  something  of  what  they 
were  working  on,  which  was  interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  valuable  in  the  sense  that 
there  were  all  these  interesting  women  around,  so  that  you  have  a  feeling  that  it  was  an 
intellectual  community  of  women.  You  didn't  associate  it  so  much  with  the  university. 

Riess:      So  it  was  not  a  political  group. 

Colson:  It  was  not  a  political  group,  not  as  I  saw  it.  Mickie  may  have  seen  it  otherwise,  but  in  my 
experience  with  it,  no,  it  was  much  more  a  gathering  of  women  from  a  diversity  of 
backgrounds,  across  disciplines,  who  did  share  this  common  kind  of  intellectual  approach. 

But,  of  course,  as  I've  said  before,  I  had  some  of  that  in  the  different  dining  groups.  I  was 
in  the  African  Studies  Group  and  the  Humanities  Club  and  the  Development  Group  and  the 
Comparative  Societies  Group. 


Operation  of  the  Budget  Committee  ## 


Riess:     The  Academic  Senate-lots  of  faculty  never  go  to  meetings. 

Colson:  But  in  1964,  when  I  first  came,  it  was  expected  that  you  went  to  meetings.  It  was  a  rule  on 
campus  that  no  classes  and  no  other  meetings  could  be  scheduled  for  the  time  of  the  Senate 
meeting,  so  everybody  was  able  to  go.  And,  of  course,  with  the  Free  Speech  Movement  and 
all  that  there  was  a  lot  of  interest. 

Riess:     Because  important  things  were  getting  decided? 

Colson:  Yes.  It  was  also  a  place  of  catching  up  on  what  was  going  on  on  campus. 

Then  in  the  seventies,  I  think,  they  changed  it  so  it  became  an  assembly.  I  don't  think 
everybody  had  to  go.  I  think  they  tried  to  arrange  so  that  a  certain  number  of  people  would 
go,  but  everybody  wasn't  expected  to  go.  After  that,  you  noticed  that  suddenly  everything 
was  going  into  that  hour,  those  two  hours  that  had  been  set  aside  for  the  Senate  meetings. 

Riess:     Department  meetings? 

Colson:  And  classes  and  so  on.  So  you  have  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  make  sure  your  time  was 
there  if  you  wanted  to  go  to  meetings. 

Riess:     Your  first  year  you  were  just  on  the  Budget  Committee,  and- 
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Colson:  -the  second  year  I  was  chair.  I  could  have  stayed  on  for  a  third  year-trie  normal 

appointment  was  for  three  years-but  I  had  arranged  to  go  off  to  Zambia,  and  I  had  to 
postpone  going  for  a  year,  that  second  year.  When  I  first  went  on,  I  said  I  could  only  do  it 
for  one  year,  because  I  had  this  other  arrangement,  but  then  I  postponed  things. 

Riess:      You  were  on  that  committee  under  [Chancellor  Albert]  Bowker. 

Colson:  Yes.  Bowker  came  just  when  I  went  onto  the  committee.  I  think  it  may  be  that  I  was  on  for  a 
year,  and  then  he  came  the  year  that  I  became  chair.  I  didn't  know  him  at  all.  We'd  meet  with 
him  as  a  committee  every  now  and  then. 

Riess:      Tell  me  about  being  the  chair  of  the  Budget  Committee.  What  were  you  working  on? 

Colson:  It  was  called  the  Budget  Committee,  but  in  my  time,  and  right  from  the  beginning,  I  think,  it 
had  served  only  to  look  at  personnel  cases.  These  were  cases  involving  faculty  and  I  think 
also  some  appointments  at  the  research  level.  So  we  looked  at  any  appointments,  any 
advancements,  any  promotions. 

For  any  appointment  at  the  tenure  level,  we  had  to  set  up  committees,  review 
committees,  and  for  any  advancement  to  tenure,  we  had  to  set  up  a  review  committee.  I 
think  advancement  from  an  associate  professor  we  had  to  set  up  a  [review]  committee. 
Otherwise,  on  simply  advancement  within  ranks,  merit  advances  we  made  decisions  on 
those  within  the  committee  and  made  our  recommendations. 

What  we  had  to  work  with  was  the  case  from  the  department,  with  its  recommendation-- 
you  know,  the  backups  in  terms  of  publications,  letters.  We  also  had  the  letter  from  the  dean 
with  his  recommendation.  And  in  those  days,  it  was  always  "he."  And  then,  of  course,  we 
would  have  the  report  of  the  review  committee,  if  there  was  a  review  committee. 

We  also  had  the  letter  from  the  Budget  Committee  on  all  previous  actions  with  respect  to 
that  person. 

Riess:      That's  a  lot  of  paperwork. 

Colson:  It  was.  We  met  twice  a  week,  and  you  had  to  spend  quite  a  lot  of  time  looking  through 
cases~you  know,  the  material-before  the  meetings. 

Riess:      It  could  have  just  been  a  rubber  stamp. 

Colson:  It  wasn't.  You  could  not,  for  instance,  advance  somebody.  At  least  at  that  time,  I  don't  think 
we  had  the  right  to  override  the  department's  recommendation  with  respect  to  an 
advancement. 

Riess:      You  did  not  have  the  right? 
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Colson:  To  say  it  should  be  at  a  higher  level.  But  what  we  could  say  in  the  letter  that  went  back  to 

the  dean  is  that  the  department  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  look  at  this  person  the  next  time  to 
see  if  it  should  not  be  pushed  to  a  higher  level,  that  we  thought  the  person  was  being 
underappreciated.  We  could  say  that  we  did  not  think  the  department  had  made~and  the 
dean,  if  necessary-had  made  the  case  that  there  should  be  an  advancement  or  a  promotion. 

One  of  the  things  we  did  my  first  year  on  the  committee-this  was  backed  by  the  men  on 
the  committee—we  tried  to  go  across  departments  and  see  who  looked  to  us  as  not  being 
advanced  in  comparison  with  other  people  in  that  department,  and  other  people  in 
comparable  situations  across  the  campus. 

Riess:      And  so  this  is  where  you  were  looking  for  the  women. 

Colson:  Yes.  And  then  we  could  say  in  our  letters  that  we  thought  that  perhaps  somebody  who  was 
in  the  lectureship  position  perhaps  should  be  considered  for  a  regular  faculty  position.  That 
kind  of  thing. 

Riess:      What  was  your  rate  of  success  in  that  year? 

Colson:  I  can't  remember.  We  certainly  looked  at  the  material  and  made  recommendations  to  the 
department.  The  department  didn't  have  to  act  on  it. 

Riess:      It's  one  place  where  this  inequality  could  be  addressed. 

Colson:  It  was  one  place  where  people  were  able  to  look  right  across  the  campus,  and  to  look  right 
across  the  record  from  the  beginning  of  that  person's  arrival  on  campus,  and  look  at  it  in 
comparison  with  what  was  happening  to  other  people  in  that  department. 

Riess:      How  were  you  treated  by  the  men  on  this  committee? 

Colson:  With  courtesy. 

Riess:      Did  they  think  of  you  as  a  sort  of  single-agenda  person? 

Colson:  I  made  it  pretty  clear  that  I  didn't  have  an  agenda  to  get  women  advanced  if  they  weren't 
qualified,  because  I  knew  quite  a  lot  of  women  were  sufficiently  qualified,  so  I  didn't  have 
to  go  out  on  that  limb. 

Riess:     There  was  an  interview  with  Bowker,  and  I  don't  know  whether  he's  referring  in  some  of 
these  comments  to  the  year  that  you  were  there,  but  he  says,  [reads]  "I  read  in  detail  and 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  every  faculty  appointment.  Later,  I  found  I  could  rely  on...  You  can 
always  rely  on  a  budget  committee.  Actually,  they're  a  hanging  jury  if  there  ever  was  one." 
Then  he's  asked  how  often  a  chancellor  can  overrule  the  budget  committee.  Not  often,  but 
you  can. 

Colson:  You  can,  yes. 
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Riess:      Then  he  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  Black  Studies  department.  Was  that  an  issue  when  you 
were  there? 

Col  son:  Very  much  so. 
Riess:      Please  talk  about  that. 

Colson:  I  remember  on  one  occasion  they  called  me  up  and  offered  me  campus  police  protection 
because  we'd  taken  an  action  that  the  Black  Studies  program  at  that  point  was  very  angry 
about. 

Riess:      The  action  was  whether  even  to  establish  it? 

Colson:  No,  it  was  already  established,  but  what  they  were  doing  was  claiming  the  right  to  make 

appointments  without  being  overseen,  without  it  going  through  the  Budget  Committee.  They 
would  bring  up  appointments  at  the  very  last  moment.  They  would  not  document  the  cases 
properly.  We  just  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  their  appointments  considered,  they'd  have 
to  bring  them  in  on  time  and  they'd  have  to  document  them,  just  the  way  anybody  else  did. 

We  weren't  questioning  that  there  would  be  Blacks  who  would  be  fully  competent.  It  was 
just  that  if  they  wanted  us  to  agree  to  that,  they  had  to  document  their  cases  and  follow  the 
rules  about  the  way  to  bring  them  in  so  that  we  had  the  time  to  look  at  them.  Some  of  the 
people  who  were  there  then  regarded  that  as  an  infringement. 

Another  thing  they  were  doing,  which  we  found  very  problematic,  was  that  they'd  bring 
in  a  large  number  of  people  for  a  single  course  kind  of  thing,  which  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
the  appropriate  way  to  get  a  program  going.  It  was  sort  of  ad  hoc  teaching. 

Riess:      They  were  asking  you  to  redefine  what- 
Colson:  —what  an  academic  was.  Yes. 

I  think  it  was  the  next  year  the  administration  brought  in  somebody  who  was  pretty  tough 
and  pulled  the  program  together.  At  that  point,  it  wasn't  a  department,  if  I  remember. 

Riess:      It  was  called  the  School  of  Ethnic  Studies? 

Colson:  It  was  part  of—maybe  it  was  School  of  Ethnic  Studies.  It's  now  an  African  American  Studies 
Department,  but  then  it  was  part  of  this  bigger  cluster. 

Riess:      [reads  from  Bowker]  "The  faculty  had  voted  to  establish  a  School  of  Ethnic  Studies  or 

Black  and  Hispanic  Studies  or  something  like  that,  and  the  people  who  had  been  appointed 
particularly  to  Black  Studies  were  totally  unqualified.  The  Budget  Committee  got  to  the 
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point  where  they  refused  to  review  them,  saying  they  were  just  political  appointments,  so  I 
was  handed  a  bunch  of  people.  That  was  really  a  tough  one.  I  had  to  fire  them  all." 

Colson:  Yes,  he  was  threatened.  And  I  think  one  of  the  people  who  was  most  aggressive  about  it  was 
arrested  for  murder  the  year  following.  I  remember  Bowker  sent  me  a  clipping  from  the~ 
was  it  the  Oakland  paper,  or  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle!  When  I  was  working  back  in 
Gwembe,  it  arrived. 

Riess:      [reads]  "They  tyrannized  the  campus  to  some  extent,  and  they  thought  they  had  it  made.  I 

went  around  and  got  some  of  the  Black  faculty  to  help  me,  but  most  people  were  nowhere  to 
be  found." 

Colson:  At  that  time-let's  see,  Bill  [William  A.]  Shack  may  have  come,  but  he  was  just  new. 

Blackwell.  Oily  [W.]  Williams.  If  he  was  here,  he  was  a  very  young  faculty,  in  music.  There 
was  a  good  man  over  in  botany,  [OTSIeil  Ray]  Collins,  who  had  been  brought  in,  I  think,  at 
tenure.  But  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  wasn't  much  else. 

Riess:      Everyone,  yourself  included,  would  have  known  who  the  Black  faculty  were  on  campus, 
there  were  so  few? 

Colson:  Probably. 

Riess:      And  he  goes  on  to  say  [reads]  "The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  the  year  that  I  had 

the  crisis  was  Elizabeth  Colson,  an  anthropologist,  and  she  was  very,  very  helpful."  He  says, 
"Oh,  they  threatened  and  put  bombs  near  the  house."  They  banged  on  the  door,"  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  "They  stole  things." 

Colson:  Yes. 

Riess:     And  you  were  offered  protection? 

Colson:  From  the  campus,  not  from  the  city  police.  But  they  called  me  from  the  campus  police  and 
asked  if  I  needed  it,  if  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  and  I  said  I  didn't  think  so.  I've 
forgotten  why  I  was  so  confident,  but  I  supposed  those  things  just  didn't  happen. 

Riess:      So  what  finally  happened,  did  you  say? 

Colson:  I  think  it  calmed  down.  We  didn't  give  way.  Bowker  brought  in  somebody  as  chair-it  may 
have  been  while  I  was  on  the  Budget  Committee,  but  it  was  probably  the  following  year- 
who  took  some  pretty  harsh  action.  He's  somebody  that  I  think  it  still  on  campus.  Now,  what 
was  his  name?  I  can't  remember.  But  he  was  good. 

Riess:  Bowker  also  talked  about  the  issue  of  whether  you  recruit  senior  people,  or  you  operate  on 
the  renewal  model.  Was  that  part  of  what  the  Budget  Committee  would  have  been  thinking 
about? 
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Colson:  Not  so  much,  because  right  up  to  that  point  they  were  still  increasing  the  size  of  the  faculty, 
and  it  was  still  possible  to  say  we  want  to  bring  in  somebody,  so  that  you  could  both  recruit 
juniors  and  seniors.  But  because  many  departments  were  trying  to  get  stars,  they  were 
hunting  for  more  senior  people,  with  their  reputations  already  made,  as  a  quick  way  of 
demonstrating  quality. 

Riess:  When  Bowker  was  asked,  "Were  you  getting  any  women  applicants?"  he  says,  "Well,  the 
women  came,  and  the  number  of  women  on  the  faculty  increased  considerably  during  my 
regime,  partly  due  to  the  general  affirmative  action  moves  around  the  country." 

Colson:  Yes,  and  they  certainly  had  to  push  some  departments.  This  was  later,  but  a  very  firm  vice 
chancellor,  I  think,  told  one  department  that  they  would  not  get  any  more  appointments,  not 
be  allowed  to  make  any  appointments,  until  they  demonstrated  that  they  were  prepared  to 
appoint  a  woman.  And  they  got  a  couple  of  very  good  women  into  that  department.  I  think 
now  it's  open. 

Riess:     He  refers  to  the  "academically  conservative  and  male  oriented"  history,  English,  and 
sociology  departments. 

Colson:  And  political  science. 

Riess:      Was  criminology  a  school  then? 

Colson:  Criminology  was  a  school,  still,  I  think,  at  that  time.  I  think  somebody  from  criminology  got 
involved  in  one  of  the  campus  demonstrations  and  was  accused  of  having  kicked,  was  it?,  or 
hit  a  policeman.  Or  he  accused  a  policeman  of  hitting  him.  I've  forgotten.  But  there  was 
some  row  about  it. 

Riess:      Do  you  recall  the  other  members  of  the  Budget  Committee  that  year?  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  have 
the  list. 

Colson:  Dow  Votaw  was  the  chair  my  first  year.  He  was  in  the  business  school.  A  very  good  chair. 
Leo  Lowenthal  in  sociology. 

Riess:      And  when  you  were  chair? 

Colson:  When  I  was  chair?  Let's  see.  That  was  difficult,  because  Bill  Fretter  came  on,  and  he 

immediately  dominated  because,  remember,  he'd  been  dean  all  those  years  and  everybody 
looked  to  him,  so  that  was  a  bit  difficult  for  me.  Then  he  took  over  as  chair  and  stayed  on 
for  the  next  umpteen  years.  I  think  he  chaired  it  for  about  four  or  five  years. 

Riess:     Did  you  try  any  techniques  for  dealing  with  that  dominant  thing? 

Colson:  We  were  so  busy.  One  of  the  things  about  that  committee  I  liked,  was  that  we  were  so  busy, 
we  had  to  work  so  hard  to  get  through  the  work  that  we  didn't  have  time  for  nonsense.  We 
just  worked. 
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Tom  [Thomas]  Flanagan  was  on.  He  went  on  to  become  quite  a  famous  novelist-and 
earlier  there  was  his  book  on  the  Irish  novelists.  He  left  Berkeley  and  went  elsewhere.  Then 
Tom  Eberhardt  was  on,  and  he  left  and  went  to  someplace  in  Illinois  and  ended  up  as  the 
president  of  Caltech.  There  were  some  good  people  on  it. 


The  Work  of  the  Editorial  Committee,  UC  Press 


Riess:     You  were  also  on  the  Editorial  Committee. 

Colson:  When  I  came  back  from  Zambia,  I  think  that's  when  I  went  on  the  Editorial  Committee  for 
the  University  of  California  Press. 

Riess:      And  that  is  a  Committee  on  Committees  appointment? 

Colson:  I  think  it  was.  Each  campus  has  representatives  on  it.  I  think  UCLA  and  Berkeley  had  two  or 
three,  and  the  other  campuses  may  have  had  two,  and  perhaps  Irvine  may  have  had  one, 
something  like  that.  But  there  was  representation  from  all  the  campuses. 

Riess:      I  would  be  interested  in  what  you  remember  from  that.  As  a  member  of  the  Editorial 
Committee,  did  you  present  recommendations? 

Colson:  Yes.  They  tried  to  have  a  representation  not  only  from  each  campus  but  also  expertise  on 
the  various  things  that  might  come  to  the  Press.  Each  person  on  the  committee  would 
probably  have  been  allocated  about— I've  forgotten  how  many,  but  a  certain  number  of 
manuscripts  that  you  would  be  expected  to  look  at.  You  would  look  at  it,  and  you'd  read  the 
letters  of  the  readers.  You  might  also  read  the  manuscript.  And  then  you  gave  a 
recommendation  on  the  manuscript,  including  things  that  you  thought  needed  to  be  done 
before  a  contract  should  be  given,  or  if  a  contract  would  be  given,  things  that  needed  to  be 
done  before  it  was  actually  published.  Revisions. 

Again,  this  committee  holds  the  imprimatur  of  the  Press,  and  so  no  contract  with  any 
legal  status  could  be  given  without  the  recommendation  of  the  Editorial  Committee.  Editors 
might  tell  writers  yes,  yes,  we  want  your  manuscript,  but  until  it  had  been  through  the 
Editorial  Committee,  it  could  not  be  given  a  legal  contract.  And  I  think  that's  still  the  rule. 

And  at  that  time~and  I  don't  know  what  is  true  now-out  of  the  budget  a  certain  amount 
of  money  was  given  every  year,  which  was  to  subsidize  publications  of  manuscripts 
accepted  from  faculty  and  also  dissertations  which  had  been  completed  within,  I  think,  the 
previous  two  or  three  years,  at  Berkeley,  if  they  were  accepted  by  the  Press  for  publication. 

Riess:     They  were  not  just  being  left  as  theses  anymore. 
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Colson:  A  lot  of  them  were,  but  there  were  some  which  were  reworked  into  books.  If  they  came  in 
under  that  two-year  thing,  then  they  could  be  subsidized. 

Riess:      Were  you  just  representing  anthropology? 

Colson:  No.  They  assigned  books  from  a  great  many  fields  to  me,  because-I  think  there  were  twelve 
members  on  at  a  time,  and  obviously  you  couldn't  cover  every  field.  When  I  was  on  the 
committee—let's  see,  from  Berkeley  there  was  somebody  from  political  science,  somebody 
from  botany,  somebody  from  history,  maybe  even  two  from  history.  We  may  have  been  four 
on  that  side  at  the  same  time. 

Riess:      August  Fruge  was  the  director  when  you  were  on  the  committee. 
Colson:  Yes,  he  was  the  head  when  I  was  there.  I  served,  I  think,  for  three  years. 
Riess:      I  think  he  tried  to  make  the  meetings  pleasant. 

Colson:  They  were  fun,  because,  again,  you've  got  people  from  different  fields  giving  their  opinion 
and  trying  to  discuss  whether  or  not  this  was  really  important,  or  whether  it  was  dressed-up 
rubbish. 

Riess:      I  think  what  the  Press  is  publishing  has  changed  a  lot  in  the  last  years.  Did  Fruge  give  you  a 
kind  of  mandate? 

Colson:  One  thing-it  wasn't  the  Editorial  Committee,  but  I  think  the  Press  came  to  its  decision,  and 
it  was  while  I  was  on  the  committee,  I'm  pretty  sure~at  that  point,  university  presses  were 
running  into  problems,  financial  problems,  and  some  of  them  were  handling  it  by  deciding 
to  publish  fewer  books.  UC  decided  to  go  the  other  way  and  publish  more  books,  but  to  give 
less  editorial  input,  so  that  editors  weren't  working  on  manuscripts  to  bring  them  up  the  way 
they  had  at  one  point. 

Riess:      Do  you  remember  discussions  about  paperback  publications?  I  think  Theodora  Kroeber's 
Is  hi  was  perhaps  the  first  paperback  published. 

Colson:  Maybe.  The  other  thing  that  was  supporting  the  publication  to  some  extent  at  that  time  was 
The  Confessions  of  Don  Juan.  The  Press  was  rather  ashamed  of  having  published  that,  and  I 
think  it  sold  the  rights  to  bring  it  out  in  paperback.  It  would  have  been  much  more  profitable 
not  to  have  done  so,  but  that  may  have  been  because  they  were  a  bit  conscious  of  this. 

There  was  a  problem  with  the  Press  that  its  profits  went  back  not  to  the  Press  but  to  the 
general  university  funds,  so  it  couldn't  build  up  profits  from  year  to  year  to  finance  what  it 
was  doing.  But  over  the  year  you  could  use  the  profits  from  one  book  to  offset  the  lack  of 
profits  in  a  great  many  others.  So  Ishi  and  The  Confessions  of  Don  Juan  were  supporting  a 
lot  of  things  that  didn't  sell  very  much. 
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The  Press  also  published  different  series,  academic  series.  The  series  in  anthropology 
had  faded  out,  oh,  probably  about  '64  or  '65.  It  was  more  prestigious  to  publish  in  book  form 
than  it  was  to  publish  in  a  monograph  series.  I  think  we  argued  that  it  ought  to  be  brought 
back  in  because  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  publish  great  ethnography  in 
book  form.  They  wanted  the  substance  of  the  argument,  rather  than  all  the  evidence, 
whereas  the  old  monographs,  many  of  them  were  basically  field  notes  with  some  editing. 

Riess:      Stanford  University  Press  published  your  For  Prayer  and  Profit.  What  would  you  call  that, 
a  book  or  a  monograph? 

Colson:  That's  a  book.  I  think  the  distinction  between  books  and  monographs  has  disappeared.  You 
used  to  have  things  that  were  called  monograph  series,  where  they  were  brought  out  by 
university  presses.  Frequently  they  were  in  paperback,  or  sometimes  hardcover. 

Riess:      Have  you  published  with  the  University  of  California  Press? 

Colson:  No. 

Riess:      And  the  story  behind  that? 

Colson:  We  tried  to  publish  the  long-term  study  book.  They  just  didn't  move  on  it.  They'd  send  it  out 
to  one  reader  and  wait  for  that  report,  and  then  they'd  send  it  out  to  a  second  reader  and  wait 
for  that  report.  It  can  easily  take  nine  months. 


Contributions  of  the  Adventurers  and  Missionaries  in  Africa 

[Interview  8:  February  15,  2001]  ## 


Riess:      I  have  a  copy  from  the  library  of  a  book  about  Mary  Kingsley,  Voyager  Out:  The  Life  of 
Mary  Kingsley. 

Colson:  Oh,  Mary  Kingsley.  I  don't  think  I've  read  that  one,  but  I've  read  two  other  life  histories  of 
her.  Remarkable  woman.  This  is  a  great  one? 

Riess:     I  haven't  read  it.  But  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  reading  it.  And  I'm  curious  about 
whether  you  encountered  any  of  these  adventurers,  like  Freya  Stark  or  Mary  Kingsley.  I 
don't  know  how  to  group  them,  exactly.  Mary  Kingsley  wasn't  an  anthropologist,  was  she? 

Colson:  No,  she  didn't  have  any  kind  of  training.  She  took  care  of  her  father,  and  when  her  father 
finally  died,  then  she  was  able  to  set  off  and  be  an  adventuress,  and  she  was.  There's  a 
wonderful  picture  of  her  in  one  of  her  books,  walking  over  a  dead  drop  trap-this  is  a  hole 
with  spears  in  the  bottom-and  being  held  up  by  her  bustle! 
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Riess:      [laughs]  Did  women  like  Kingsley  contribute  something  to  the  field?. 
Colson:  Sure,  yes.  Her  books  became  classics.  West  African  Studies  and  Travels  in  West  Africa. 

Another  one  who  was  very  famous  was  Mary  Slessor,  a  missionary  who  settled  in 
Calabar  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Nigeria,  and  I  think  at  one  point  was  even  appointed  a 
district  officer. 

Riess:      Were  they  in  any  sense  students  of  anthropology? 

Colson:  No.  Mary  Slessor,  I  think,  came  out  of  the  same  kind  of  background  as  David  Livingstone: 
poor,  working  class,  mission  oriented.  And  she  got  herself  into  the  mission  field  and  stayed 
in  it.  Mary  Kingsley-her  father  was  a  vicar,  so  she  had  a  good  middle-class  background.  I'm 
not  sure—I  think  a  cousin  was  Charles  Kingsley,  who  wrote  The  Water-Babies^.  And 
Westward  Ho!  and  things  like  that. 

Riess:      So  they  have  in  common  a  church  background?  Or  a  missionary  background? 

Colson:  I  don't  know  that  all  of  them  did.  I  did  look  at  a  biography  of  Freya  Stark  recently,  about  a 
year  ago,  because  I  bought  it  and  sent  it  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  met  her  in  North 
Africa.  I  don't  think  hers  was  a  church  background  at  all.  And  who  knows  about  that  Dutch 
woman  who  took  her  mother  and  her  French  maid  up  the  Nile,  back  around  1840  and 
finally,  I  think,  died  in  the  desert?  I  think  they  got  attacked  by  some  bandits. 

Riess:      In  King  Leopold's  Ghost  I  don't  remember  reading  about  any  women  who  went  up  the 
Congo. 

Colson:  There  were  certainly  women  missionaries  in  there  early,  down  in  the  southern  Congo,  close 
to  the  Zambian  border.  I  think  they  were  Methodists,  or  a  sect  of  Methodists—can't  think  of 
it  at  the  moment  [Plymouth  Brethem].  There  were  a  lot  of  women  missionaries.  They  also 
went  to  China.  Women  were  among  the  missionaries  who  went  out  to  Hawaii  in  the  1820s. 
They  were  in  Burma.  There  were  women  missionaries  in  India. 

Riess:      But  there  was  some  appeal  about  going  to  "darkest  Africa?" 

Colson:  I  don't  think—I  don't  know.  Some  of  them  may  have  wanted  to  go  elsewhere  but,  like 
Livingstone,  got  sent  to  Africa.  I  think  Livingstone  had  planned  to  go  to  China.  Mary 
Kingsley  may  have  always  wanted  Africa,  but  I  don't  remember.  Mostly  if  you  wanted  to  go 
places,  if  you  were  a  woman  in  those  days-well,  men  also— you  became  a  missionary.  Later 
on,  you  joined  the  Peace  Corps  or  AID  or  things  like  that. 

Riess:      Or  you  became  an  anthropologist. 

Colson:  Well,  yes.  But  it's  very  interesting,  the  number  of  people  in  the  international  development 
agencies  and  the  NGOs  who  come  from  mission  backgrounds,  in  UNICEF  and  UNDP 
[United  Nations  Development  Program]. 
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Riess:      Is  it  some  attitude  about  bringing  the  truth? 

Colson:  No,  I  think  being  a  missionary  was  a  way  of  going  places,  possibly.  But  there  is  some  kind 
of  devotion  to  people,  perhaps. 

Riess:      But  often  misguided,  isn't  it? 

Colson:  Who  knows?  From  my  point  of  view,  perhaps;  from  your  point  of  view,  perhaps  no. 

Riess:      Well,  it  makes  for  a  good  story.  Have  you  read  Poisonwood  Bible? 

Colson:  No,  I  haven't.  I  don't  read  novels  about  Africa. 

Riess:      It's  like  Heart  of  Darkness— someone  who  goes  in  there  and  can't  leave  when  they  should 
leave. 

Colson:  Yes.  On  the  other  hand,  just  remember  that  the  missionaries  made  it  possible  for  lots  and 

lots  of  people  to  have  their  language  recorded  so  that  they  could  read  and  write.  Most  of  the 
education  in  Africa,  until  the  1940s,  probably,  was  mission  handled,  initiated,  and  possibly 
largely  financed.  They  built  the  hospitals,  trained  the  first  nurses.  They  also  undermined 
confidence  in  a  lot  of  things. 

Riess:     Undermined  the  confidence? 

Colson:  The  confidence  in  the  things  that  people  had  believed  in. 

Riess:      After  they  finished  doing  that  with  the  American  Indians. 

Colson:  Well,  again,  things  might  have  been  much  worse  for  the  American  Indians  if  missionaries 
hadn't  been  there.  Missionaries  weren't  the  ones  that  were  shooting  them  up,  poisoning 
them,  stealing  their  land.  A  lot  of  what  was  going  on  would  not  have  been  reported  if 
missionaries  hadn't  reported  back  to  their  headquarters.  They  were  able  to  put  some  kinds  of 
pressure  on,  to  try  to  stop  some  of  the  worst  atrocities.  So  it's  a  mixed  record,  but  one 
shouldn't  underestimate  it. 

Riess:      Have  there  been  points  when  anthropologists  and  missionaries  have  really  had  a  confab 
about  what  they're  doing? 

Colson:  Sure. 

Riess:      I  mean,  have  there  been  organizations  that  have  furthered  that? 

Colson:  For  instance,  there  is  one  publication--!  don't  know  if  it's  still  publishing  or  not,  I  haven't 
looked  at  it  for  a  number  of  years-which  was  called  "Something"  in  Anthropology,  largely 
written  by  people  who  were  missionaries.  The  missionaries  have  been  involved  in  the 
Language  Institute,  to  which  many  anthropologists  have  gone.  There  have  been  sessions,  I'm 
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pretty  sure,  at  the  American  Anthropological  Association  on  missions,  and  quite  a  number 
of  anthropologists  have  in  fact  also  been  missionaries. 

Riess:      What  language  institute? 

Colson:  I  don't  remember  its  full  name.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  linguistic  work  on  language  in 
South  and  Central  America. 

Some  of  the  great  ethnographies  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century,  for 
instance,  were  written  by  missionaries,  who  had  the  advantage  of  staying  there  for  twenty 
and  thirty  years,  speaking  the  language,  knowing  people  rather  intimately.  In  Africa,  I  can 
think  of  [Henri]  Junod's  The  Life  of  the  South  African  Tribe,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  major 
production.  It  deals  with  the  Thonga  [pronounced  TONG-uh]  of  Mozambique,  T-h-o-n-g-a. 

Then  there's  Smith,  Edwin  [W.]  Smith,  who  was  a  missionary,  who  teamed  up  with  the 
district  officer  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  wrote  The  Ila  Speaking  Peoples  of  Northern 
Rhodesia,  which  is  another  classic. 

And  [John]  Roscoe's  work  on  the  Baganda  and  the  Banyoro  of  Uganda,  and  various  ones 
on  west  Africa. 

Riess:      hi  the  course  of  preparing  to  go  to  a  place,  you  would  read  these. 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  And  one  rather  famous  anthropologist-archaeologist  is  the  son  of  a  missionary—this 
is  Louis  Leakey,  who  was  brought  up  on  the  mission  where  his  family  was.  Monica  Hunter 
Wilson,  a  very  famous  South  African  anthropologist,  whose  husband  was  the  first  director 
of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute,  was  the  daughter  of  missionaries  and  brought  up  on  the 
mission  station  at  Lovedale  [written  about  by  Robert  H.  W.  Shepherd]  in  South  Africa. 
Grew  up  speaking  [pronounces  a  click  language  name,  Xosa]. 

Riess:      That  was  a  click  I  heard  when  you  said  that.  How  is  that  spelled? 

Colson:  X-o-s-a.  And  she  ended  up  as  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  at  the  University 
of  Cape  Town. 

Riess:      In  your  growing  up,  were  there  any  families  that  you  knew  that  had  missionary  interests  or 
connections? 

Colson:  All  the  missionaries  used  to  come  through  to  speak  at  the  church,  to  raise  money  for  mission 
activities.  A  number  of  them  stayed  with  us  when  I  was  a  child. 

Riess:      But  archaeology  was  more  appealing  to  you. 

Colson:  Oh,  yes. 

Riess:      Was  anything  about  what  the  missionaries  reported  unappealing? 
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Colson:  I  don't  remember  what  they  talked  about.  I  remember  a  picture  of  a  Ford  car  that  they  were 
using  someplace  in  China.  That's  about  it. 

Riess:      [laughs]  Okay.  Well,  and  Thank  you,  Mary  Kingsley,  for  your  contribution  to  this  morning. 


The  Joking  Relationship 

Riess:     Not  long  after  you  arrived  at  Berkeley,  you  were  a  fellow  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  [Stanford],  1967-1968.  Was  that  a  sabbatical  year? 

Colson:  I  was  able  to  take  leave  without  pay  because  I  got  a  grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  covered  my  salary.  It  was  an  honor,  but  it  also  gave  me  time  off,  in  which  to 
concentrate  on  trying  to  work  up  some  of  the  material. 

Riess:      It  was  after  the  great  uproar  at  Berkeley  also. 

Colson:  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  when  the  invitation  came. 

Riess:      One  of  the  things  that  you  probably  wrote  at  that  time  was  "Political  Style  and  the  Joking 
Relationship"? 

Colson:  No. 

Riess:      It  came  out  just  maybe  a  year  after,  so  I  was  thinking  it  was  connected. 

Colson:  No,  the  article  on  joking  relationship  that  was  published  was  back  in  the  1950s3.  But  the  talk 
that  I  gave  for  the  social  science  seminar  at  Caltech4,  what  that  came  out  of  was  the 
experience  in  northern  Australia,  where  I  suddenly  realized  that  what  I  was  looking  at 
involved  what  we  call  a  joking  relationship.  In  the  legislative  council,  I  watched  and 
listened,  sat  in  on  the  sessions,  as  part  of  my  preliminary  study,  and  I  noticed  that  people 
would  "slang"  each  other  terrifically,  in  the  debate,  and  then  walk  off  calmly  for  lunch,  and 
apparently  they  were  having  parties  every  night,  and  they  were  on  the  best  of  terms.  But  this 
was  between  the  government  party,  which  largely  involved  people  appointed  officially,  and 
then  the  opposition. 


3"Clans  and  the  Joking  Relationship  Among  the  Plateau  Tonga  of  Northern  Rhodesia,"  Kroeber 
Anthropological  Society  Papers,  Nos.  8/9,  1953. 

4"Political  Style  and  the  Joking  Relationship  in  the  Northern  Territory  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Darwin  City  Council,"  1968. 
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And  then  I  went  to  the  town  council,  and  that  was  very,  very  quiet,  peaceful  in 
comparison.  I  mentioned  this  to  one  of  the  councilors,  and  he  said,  "They'd  never  dare  speak 
up  that  way  in  the  council.  They'd  kill  each  other  if  they  spoke  about  each  other  in  the  same 
way." 

And  then  I  saw  a  session  at  the  Ledgco  [Legislative  Council],  where  there  was  no  official 
policy,  so  people  were  able  to  vote  their  conscience,  and  the  debate  changed  completely, 
because  then  if  they  said  anything  such  as  they  had  been  saying  before  about  how  nasty 
their  opponents  were,  it  would  have  been  their  personal  opinion. 

What  I  was  seeing  was  the  official  kind  of  joking  between  designated  partners  which  is 
expected  and,  indeed,  required.  It's  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  goes  on  in  the  British 
Parliament,  unless  the  whip  is  taken  off,  and  then  people  are  able  to  debate  and  vote  in  their 
own  person.  But  so  long  as  they  are  in  official  oppositions,  they  can  say  really  very  nasty 
things  about  each  other.  This  is  typical  of  joking  relationships  that  I  saw  in  Africa,  and 
which  people  have  been  reporting  around  the  world. 

This  is  what  I  spoke  about  at  Caltech,  about  the  difference  between  when  there's  an 
official  opposition  and  when  people  are  acting  as  individuals. 

Riess:      That's  interesting.  And  the  insight  came  from  your  observation,  or  from  when  you  asked 
somebody  about  what  it  meant? 

Colson:  I  think  it  was  when  he  put  the  finger  on  the  fact  that  they'd  kill  each  other,  and  suddenly  it 
clicked  into  place  that  I  had  watched  in  Africa  the  same  kind  of  thing,  where  a  joking 
partner  is  supposed  to  say  certain  kinds  of  things.  If  anybody  else  said  it,  it  would  be  a  case. 
They'd  sue  you  for  slander. 

Riess:      Hmm.  Is  it  something  you  might  also  observe  in  department  meetings? 

Colson:  Department  meetings.  I  think  there's  a  difference  now  going  on.  Certainly,  people  try  to  be 
reasonably  courteous  because,  again,  department  meetings  didn't  have  official  oppositions, 
so  you  had  to  speak  in  your  own  person. 

Incidentally,  I  didn't  do  that  talk  at  the  center.  I  did  that  the  term  that  I  spent  down  at 
Caltech  in  '69. 

Riess:  While  at  the  center,  you  prepared  suggestions  for  a  working  library  in  anthropology,  a  nice 
assignment. 

Colson:  Yes,  it  was.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  very  useful,  but  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  think  through 
what  I  felt  would  be  useful. 

Riess:      I  wonder  if  you  took  any  radical  departures? 

Colson:  I  can't  remember  now.  I  haven't  looked  at  the  list  for  years. 
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Riess:     In  a  way,  it's  one  of  those  golden  opportunities. 

Colson:  But  again,  if  you're  being  asked  for  a  basic  list,  then  you're  not  going  to  go  for  far-out  things 
that  you  think  you'd  like  to  read  necessarily. 


Development  Anthropology 

Riess:     Alright,  now  speaking  of  Caltech,  eight  years  later  you  were  a  Fairchild  fellow. 
Colson:  Yes.  I  went  down  to  work  with  Ted  on  a  book  we  were  working  on  together. 
Riess:     He  had  been  at  Caltech  since  when? 

Colson:  He  went  there,  I  think,  about  a  year  after  I  came  to  Berkeley,  so  that  would  have  been  about 
'65. 

Riess:     Do  you  know  whether  he  was  the  first  anthropologist  there?  Was  there  much  of  a 
department? 

Colson:  There  never  was  a  department.  It's  part  of  the  Division  for  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences.  I 
think  he  was  the  first  anthropologist.  He  may  not  have  been.  He's  retired  now,  and  they  have 
appointed  another  anthropologist,  a  young  woman  who  works  in  economic  anthropology. 

Riess:     He  was  there  to  help  Caltech  fulfill  its  mission  to  present  a  broad  spectrum  in  the 
humanities. 

Colson:  Yes.  And  social  sciences,  which  includes  economics  and  political  science.  And  I  don't  know 
that  they  had  any  sociology. 

Riess:      So  is  that  a  satisfactory  base  for  an  anthropologist? 

Colson:  I  think  he  would  have  liked  to  have  had  students,  which  of  course  he  would  never  have 
there,  though  I  think  one  or  two  have  gone  on  into  something  that  relates  to  what  he's 
interested  in.  On  the  other  hand,  he's  had  opportunities  to  move,  and  decided  Caltech  was 
better  because  it  gave  him  the  freedom  to  do  all  this  consulting,  which  has  taken  him  around 
the  world  and  given  him  a  chance  to  look  at  a  great  many  things.  So  it's  had  its  advantages 
as  well  as  disadvantages. 

Riess:     I  wonder  if  he  has  been  nudged  in  the  direction  of  more  scientific  methodology  because  of 
being  at  Caltech. 

Colson:  I  think  he  got  interested  in  the  computers  because  that  was  going  on.  That's  why  I  went 
down  in  '69,  to  work  with  his  computer  language.  But  I  think  he  always  wanted  to  do 
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something  for  people,  felt  that  anthropology  ought  to  be  useful.  As  a  Harvard  student 
apparently  he  was  talking  about  this  with  a  number  of  his  fellow  graduate  students,  but  it 
was  when  he  was  at  Caltech  that  he  and  two  friends  founded  the  Institute  for  Development 
Anthropology,  which  was  based  at  Binghamton,  where  one  of  them  worked.  Michael 
Horowitz  is  at  Binghamton.  Then  David  Brokensha  was  at  Santa  Barbara,  UC  Santa 
Barbara.  And  Ted.  I  don't  know  how  they  all  got  together,  but  they  did. 

Riess:      Development  anthropology? 

Colson:  Institute  for  Development  Anthropology. 

Riess:      What  does  that  mean? 

Colson:  It  works  largely  on  contracts,  to  look  at  different  kinds  of  enterprises  and  see  whether  or  not 
they  can't  be  improved.  For  instance,  they've  been  involved— many  of  Ted's  contracts  have 
gone  through  the  institute.  Other  people  have  been  working  on  the  big  Senegalese  River 
Basin  development  and  resettlement  programs.  Michael  Horowitz  was  involved  in  that. 
They've  also  been  able  to  employ  quite  a  number  of  anthropologists  to  work  under  the 
grants  obtained  by  the  institute. 

Riess:      So  it's  applied  anthropology? 

Colson:  It's  applied  anthropology,  yes.  And  Ted  got  the  Malinowski  Award  of  the  Society  for 
Applied  Anthropology  about  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Riess:      You  said,  "as  a  Harvard  student."  Were  you  saying  that  at  that  point,  many  Harvard 
students  were  feeling  that  they  should  be  doing  something? 

Colson:  I  don't  know.  I  know  Ted  and  a  number  of  his  fellow  students  were  involved  in  talking  about 
this  kind  of  thing,  because  he  was  talking  about  it  with  me  back  in— I  don't  remember- 1956- 
'57,butIthinkby'62-'63. 

Riess:      So  in  going  to  Zambia  he,  maybe  more  than  you,  was  wanting  to  see  things  change? 

Colson:  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  say  that.  We  were  both  hoping  that  what  we  could  find  out 
might  help  make  the  resettlement  easier  on  people,  but  he  went  on  to  invest  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  as  somebody  who  worked  for  different  agencies  and  reported  on  different 
projects. 

Riess:      In  1992  you  published  a  paper  called  "The  Relevance  of  Irrelevant  Studies:  The  Future  of 
Anthropology  in  Development  Research." 

Colson:  This  was  for  the  conference  in  honor  of— I  think  it  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 

founding  of  the  [Rhodes-Livingstone]  Institute.  And  this  was  the  title  they  gave  me,  because 
apparently  an  early  vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Zambia  had  called  the  social 
sciences  irrelevant.  So  I  spoke  to  that. 
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Riess:      Was  it  delivered  at  the  University  of  Zambia? 

Colson:  It  was  delivered  at  this  conference  at  the  University  of  Zambia,  and  was  published. 
Riess:      That's  very  provocative  of  the  vice  chancellor  to  say  that. 

Colson:  Yes,  but  by  the  time  of  the  conference,  there  was  another  vice  chancellor.  But  it  was  the 
then-director  of  the  institute  who  asked  me  to  speak  to  that  title. 

Riess:      When  I  see  a  title  like  that,  if  I  go  to  read  the  article,  it's  likely  to  be  based  on  your  Gwembe- 
Tonga  material  isn't  it? 

Colson:  No,  not  necessarily.  It's  based  on  insights  that  come  out  of  Gwembe,  and  I  think  I  refer  in  it 
to  the  effect  of  the  work  that  Ted  and  I  did  in  Gwembe  on  the  World  Bank  guidelines. 

But  I  also  mention  the  fact  that  Max  Gluckman's  work  on  Lozi  law  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  American  legal  system-Gluckman  and  other  legal  anthropologists-not 
necessarily  a  good  one,  either.  And  that  Victor  Turner's  work  on  the  Ndembu  has  affected 
ritual  studies,  and  indeed  probably  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  some  things  that 
went  on  in  Catholic  ritual.  And  John  Barnes's  work  on  the  Ngoni,  leading  on  to  his  work  in 
Norway,  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  development  of  network  theory,  which  was  being 
used  as  an  explanatory  system  for  a  variety  of  things  that  have  become  common  parlance. 
So  everybody  talked  about  networking. 

Riess:      Did  you  know  the  work  from  knowing  the  people  or  from  the  literature? 

Colson:  I  knew  Vic,  but  I  also  read  his  books.  I  knew  John,  but  I've  read  his  stuff.  I  knew  Max,  but  I 
read  his  stuff. 

But  I  was  trying  to  talk  about  things  that  had  been  done  in  Zambia  through  the  Institute, 
which  had  had  an  effect  not  only  in  Zambia  but  elsewhere  in  the  world.  I  pointed  out  again 
that  some  of  the  work  was  directly  relevant  to  policy  in  Zambia,  although  the  Zambian 
government  did  not  necessarily  think  so,  such  as  the  work  of  Wilson  on  organization.  I  don't 
know  if  I  brought  up  the  problems  about  land.  Might  have. 

Riess:      You  don't  know  if  you  "brought  up  the  problems  about  land?" 

Colson:  I  can't  remember  the  article,  whether  or  not  I  mentioned  the  concerns  about  land  which  were 
part  of  the  things  I  wrote  about. 

Riess:     What  issues  of  sensitivity  were  there  in  giving  this  paper? 

Colson:  It  had  to  be  about  the  Institute  and  its  work.  I  was  asked  to  show  that  it  was  relevant,  even 
though  some  people  might  regard  it  as  irrelevant.  And  I  thought  about  it  in  two  contexts: 
one,  directly  relevant  in  terms  of  anything  that  had  happened  as  a  result  of  the  work,  by 
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being  taken  up  by  the  Zambian,  Northern  Rhodesian  or  Zambian  government.  And  here  I 
did  not  think  I  could  show  very  much  influence  on  policy. 

But  I  also  wanted  to  show  that  the  work  there  had  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  world, 
which  ought  to  make  the  country  proud,  that  the  Ndembu  had  contributed  to  the  work  on 
ritual  outside  of  Zambia,  that  the  Lozi  ideas  about  jurisprudence  had  affected  jurisprudence 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Riess:      At  the  University  of  Zambia,  were  there  Zambian  anthropologists? 

Colson:  There  have  been  two,  to  my  knowledge,  who  have  been  trained.  One  is  still  at  the  University 
of  Zambia.  He  happens  to  be  a  Tonga  from  the  Plateau.  He's  entirely  involved  in 
consultancies  now.  This  is  the  way  Zambian  academics  mostly  go.  The  other  one,  Owen 
Sichone,  who  is  from  the  north-he  has  left  Zambia  and  is  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town 
now. 

But  for  years  anthropology  was  a  bad  word  in  Zambia—it's  all  this  idea  that  it's  associated 
with  colonialism.  So  you  had  to  call  it  sociology. 


Honored  by  the  University  of  Zambia  ## 


Colson:  The  University  of  Zambia  was  founded,  I  think,  in  '65.  Perhaps  the  first  vice  chancellor  was 
a  Canadian.  Certainly  by  the  time  I  gave  that  talk,  there  had  been  at  least  two  or  three 
Zambian  vice  chancellors.  The  chancellor  at  that  time  was  the  president  of  the  country.  In 
1992  this  changed,  and  a  non-government  person  was  appointed.  But  they've  had  so  much 
trouble,  I'm  not  sure  just  what  the  situation  is  now-there  may  not  even  be  a  chancellor. 

Riess:      How  were  you  welcomed  when  you  were  a  visiting  professor  in  1987? 

Colson:  Fine.  They  put  up  with  me.  The  only  thing  was  that  people  were  very  busy  already,  the 

economic  situation  was  bad,  and  they  didn't  really  know  how  to  use  me.  But  they  did  ask  me 
to  fill  in  for  them  and  give  lectures,  which  I  did,  and  some  students  came  and  worked  with 
me  who  were  working  on  M.A.s,  or  honors  papers,  and  so  on.  I  shared  a  seminar  with  a 
woman  who  was-her  DPhil  from  Oxford  was  in  history,  but  she  was  starting  a  seminar  on 
gender  studies.  She  was  trying  to  develop  that  at  the  university. 

Riess:      Were  you  able  to  organize  field  work  for  the  students  you  were  working  with? 

Colson:  One  student  I  worked  with,  yes,  a  little.  But  I  wasn't  being  asked  to.  For  one  thing,  there 
wasn't  any  money  for  field  work  for  students. 

Riess:      I  was  mostly  wondering  if  you  had  to  maintain  a  very  careful,  low  profile. 
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Colson:  I  don't  get  involved  in  politics.  I  try  not  to.  And  I  have  special  reason  not  to,  because  the 
people  that  consider  me  part  of  their  family  there  were  very  much  involved  in  politics. 

Riess:      Was  that  an  interesting  time?  Was  it  a  whole  year? 

Colson:  Let's  see.  I  think  I  went  in  February,  at  the  start  of  a  new  term,  and  I  left  in  October,  so  I  was 
there  quite  a  lot  of  time. 

Riess:     I  saw  a  video  of  you  receiving  the  honorary  doctorate. 

Colson:  The  honorary  doctorate-that  was  in  1992.  They'd  hoped  to  do  it  when  I  was  out  there  in  '89 
for  the  conference,  but  they  couldn't  get  it  organized.  We  had  to  wait  until  they  got  a  new 
chancellor.  And  then  they  had  to  wait  until  they  got  the  new  chancellor's  robe  properly 
done,  so  it  was  '92.  No,  they  hoped  to  do  it  when  I  was  out  there  in  '92,  but  they  couldn't  do 
it  while  I  was  there,  so  they  had  to  bring  me  back,  which  was  a  pity  because  it  cost  them 
money. 

Riess:      And  so  the  rigmarole  was  very  important. 

Colson:  To  them,  yes.  I  think  this  was  the  second  time  they  had  awarded  honorary  degrees.  I  think 
the  first  one  they  gave  was  to  president  [Kenneth  David]  Kaunda,  and  when  I  was  given 
one,  there  was  somebody  who  had  been  very  important  in  helping  the  university-he  may 
have  been  the  first  vice  chancellor~a  Canadian  who  also  got  one.  They  had  hoped  to  give 
one  to  [Nelson]  Mandela  at  the  same  time,  but  he  wasn't  able  to  come. 

Riess:      When  you're  there  [at  the  University  of  Zambia],  do  you  find  people  you  still  have  a 
continuing,  interesting  dialogue  with,  or  is  that  not  your  life  when  you  go  back  there? 

Colson:  The  problem  with  the  university  is  that  most  Zambians  have  left,  because  they  can't  live  on  a 
university  salary.  There  isn't  any  money  for  students,  there  isn't  any  money  for  the  library. 
So  you  either  go  into  consultancies  or  business  to  stay  alive,  or  you  get  an  academic  job 
outside  the  country.  It's  people  that  don't  have  much  resource  outside  who  are  likely  to  still 
be  there. 

But  when  I  go  back  this  year  [2001],  the  woman  who-she,  incidentally,  is  German  but 
married  to  a  Zambian  economist,  who  was  the  affiliations  officer  at  the  Institute—she  will 
meet  me,  take  me  to  Marshlands.  She's  arranged  for  me  to  stay  at  Marshlands.  That's  the 
university  guest  house,  where  people  expect  me  to  stay.  Ted's  found  a  place  that  he  regards 
as  much  more  comfortable,  but  the  people  at  Marshlands  expect  me  to  stay  there. 

Then  there  are  a  couple  of  people  still  at  the  university,  but  they  happen  to  be  Jesuits, 
Irish,  so  they're  supported  by  their  order.  They're  still  there,  and  I  shall  see  them.  They'll 
help  me.  They'll  come  around  and  see  to  it  that  I  get-they'll  pick  me  up  and  that  kind  of 
thing. 
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Then  there's  another  Irish  priest,  but  he's  a  Capuchin,  who  is  retired  from  the  university 
but  is  teaching  at  a  Franciscan  school,  whom  I  shall  also  see.  He's  very  interested  in 
religion,  and  we  have  long,  long  conversations. 

There's  a  young  historian  who  is  a  Tonga,  who's  still  at  the  university,  and  his  brother, 
who  has  come  back  to  the  university,  and  I'll  see  them,  and  we'll  have  good  conversations. 

Riess:     Do  they  visit  you  here? 

Colson:  The  young  historian  was  here  two  years  ago  and  stayed  with  me.  His  brother,  no.  He's 
married  to  an  American,  African  American  woman,  and  they  go  to  her  family  in  Texas. 
Their  three  children  are  finishing  up,  I  think,  Ph.D.s  in  this  country. 

Then  I  shall  see  my  family. 


"Anthropological  Dilemmas  in  the  Late  20"*  Century' 


Riess:      I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  couple  of  other  papers.  In  1982  a  paper,  "Anthropological 
Dilemmas  in  the  Late  20th  Century,"  for  a  Wenner-Gren  symposium  on  Indigenous 
Anthropology  in  Non-Western  Countries.  What  were  the  "Anthropological  Dilemmas  in  the 
Late  20th  Century"? 

Colson:  This,  of  course,  was  the  time-well,  it's  still  going  on,  but  it  started  much  earlier~the 

question  of  whether  or  not  you  can  ever  understand  anything  except  your  own  background. 
It  links  up,  I  suppose,  with  [Noam]  Chomsky,  that  you  can  only  really  study  your  own 
language.  In  philosophy  there  was  a  lot  going  on  about~if  culture  gives  you  your  categories, 
then  how  can  you  ever  understand  the  categories  given  by  another  culture?  And  so  on. 
Added  to  this  the  political  dynamics  of  anti-colonialism  and  post-colonialism,  and  there 
were  lots  of  questions  being  asked  about  what  anthropology  could  do,  whether  or  not  you 
could  only  do  anthropology  in  your  own  country,  and  within  your  own  country,  among  your 
own  people. 

Riess:      And  so  you  take  issue  with  this. 
Colson:  Yes. 

The  symposium  was  organized  by  Hussein  Fahim,  who  was  one  of  George  Foster's 
students,  an  Egyptian,  who  also  took  part  in  the  long-term  study  conference.  He  asked  me  to 
be  one  of  the  commentators,  discussants  on  the  conference  that  he  organized.  But  anyway,  I 
had  already  discussed  quite  a  bit  of  this  in  an  article  that  I  wrote  for  a  volume  in  honor  of 
William  O.  Brown,  which  unfortunately  the  editor  sat  on  for  twelve  years.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  interesting  in  '65  [moves  away  from  microphone  to  get  something]  than 
when  it  finally  came  out. 
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Riess:      He  sat  on  the  whole  volume? 

Colson:  [returns  to  microphone]  He  sat  on  the  whole  volume.  The  whole  volume  was  out  of  date, 

but  it  finally  emerged,  [looks  through  pages]  It  was  finally  published  in'  75,  and  I  think  the 
article  was  written  in  1965  or  '66.5 

Riess:     Were  you  taking  on  Chomsky  in  this  paper? 

Colson:  No,  I  wasn't  necessarily  taking  on  Chomsky,  but  I'm  just  saying  that  Chomsky  was  part  of 
this  questioning  of~intertranslation,  I  suppose  one  could  call  it.  I  don't  know  that  anybody 
did. 

Riess:      Intertranslation? 

Colson:  As  I  say,  I  don't  know  that  anybody  did.  Isn't  there  a  saying,  "to  translate  is  to  traduce"?  I 
think  there  is.  That  comes  out  of  English  literature. 


Problems  of  Studying  a  World  on  the  Move 


Riess:      Another  interesting  title  was,  "Using  Anthropology  in  a  World  on  the  Move:  Involvement 
with  Time  [1985]."  What  were  the  questions  you  were  talking  about  there? 

Colson:  I'm  talking  about  the  fact  that  we  are  in  fact  studying  something  which  is  a  process  and  that 
one  of  the  problems  in  anthropology  was  that  with  the  standard  one-year  approach,  which 
was  so  characteristic,  you  tended  to  see  things  as  though  they  were  steady,  in  a  steady  state, 
and  that  in  fact  what  we  were  looking  at  was  an  enormous  amount  of  variation,  variability, 
which  was  both  from  individual  to  individual  and  over  time.  And  how  did  we  study  this. 

I  was  talking  about  my  own  approach,  which  is,  of  course,  looking  at  things  through 
time.  But  I  was  also  thinking  about  why  you  get  different— I  was  thinking  about  the  Margaret 
Mead-Derek  Freeman  case,  where  Freeman  is  saying  that  Mead  is  all  wrong.  And  various 
anthropologists  are  saying  one  thing  or  another.  And  when  you're  looking  at  things  at 
different  periods  of  time  and  you're  looking  at  different  areas.  I  was  also  thinking  about  it  in 
terms  of  an  article  I  was  then  writing,  which  has  never  been  published-because,  again,  the 
editor  died  and  it's  been  sat  on,  but  now  someone  is  trying  to  revive  the  volume. 

But  why  it  was  assumed  that  something  that  was  said  about  the  Tonga  should  be  assumed 
to  be  true  of  all  Tonga,  when  people  were  working  at  different  times  and  different  places. 


5  "Changing  Anthropology  in  Africa,"  in  African  Dimensions,  African  Studies  Center,  Boston 
University,  1975. 
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Knowing  something  of  the  variation  that  was  there,  and  how  rapidly  things  changed,  it  was 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  you  would  expect  differences  of  findings,  just  on  the  basis  of 
what  you  were  looking  at.  But  then  add  on  the  fact  that  people  were  looking  at  it  with 
different  interests  and  different  training-again,  the  variability  of  the  instrument  was  in 
there. 

Riess:      That's  interesting.  It's  so  appealing  to  make  generalizations. 

Colson:  Yes.  And,  of  course,  you  do  try  to  make  generalizations.  That's  what  it's  all  about.  But  it's 
better  if  you  know  what  your  generalizations  are  useful  for,  and  what  the  restrictions  are  on 
them. 


The  Array  of  Organizations,  Honors,  Journals 


Riess:      Okay,  new  subject.  You've  been  a  member  of  a  great  number  of  organizations.  There  must 
be  some  way  they  are  useful  for  you.  For  instance,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences? 

Colson:  I  don't  have  to  do  anything.  I  ought  to  have  been  active  in  proposing  new  members,  but  by 
the  time  I  was  elected,  I  was  already  nearing  retirement,  and  I  did  not  feel  it  appropriate 
after  a  certain  age  to  try  to  influence  membership.  I  thought  it  more  appropriate  for  younger 
people. 

Riess:      Is  that  the  highest  honor? 

Colson:  It  depends  upon  who's  talking. 

Riess:      An  honorary  fellow  in  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

Colson:  Foreign  fellow,  honorary  foreign  fellow.  Although  I  was  a  fellow  for  years.  This  is  just  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  I'm  a  senior  anthropologist,  that  I've  lived  this  long.  I  haven't 
been  to  one  of  their  meetings~they  have  regular  lectures  during  part  of  the  year  in  London- 
I  don't  think  I've  been  to  one  for  thirty  years. 

Riess:     They  issue  a  journal? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  The  journal  is  now  again  called  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 
but  they  also  publish  Anthropology  Today.  I  think  once  or  twice  I've  reviewed  a  manuscript 
for  them.  But  really  I  don't  have  to  do  anything.  As  an  honorary  foreign  fellow,  I  don't  even 
have  to  pay  dues.  They  send  me  the  journals  anyway. 

Riess:     Do  you  keep  all  the  journals? 
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Colson:  I  think  I  have-now,  again,  its  JRAI--smce  I  retired,  I  think  I  disposed  of  all  of  my  earlier 
ones.  I  had  to  give  up  my  office. 

Riess:     You  could  give  them  to  the  University  of  Zambia.  Do  they  have  a  good  library? 

Colson:  No,  they  don't.  The  problem  is  to  get  money  to  ship  them  out.  At  one  time  when  I  tried  to 
arrange  for  them  to  receive  a  library—the  estate  of  somebody  who  had  died  who  wished  to 
give  it  to  them-the  librarian  said,  "Please  don't.  It's  too  much  trouble  for  us  to  clear  it  all 
through  Customs  and  do  all  that."  Which  is  why-I  had  left  my  library  to  the  University  of 
Zambia,  but  after  that  I  decided  no  and  left  them  a  sum  of  money  instead.  But  I  think  just  at 
that  point  a  number  of  people  in  the  university  had  been  caught  importing  used  clothes  in 
lieu  of  books  through  the  library,  so  they  were  being  stamped  on  by  the  Customs.  But  I  only 
found  that  out  years  later. 

Riess:     And  you  were  a  fellow  of  various  groups  of  Triple  A. 

Colson:  Well,  with  Triple  A,  I  think  it  was  about  1948  or  '49  that  they  tried  to  make  it  more 
professional,  and  they  put  a  category  of  "fellow"  for  those  people  who  were  really 
professionally  involved  in  anthropology,  with  professional  training  and  what  they  regarded 
as  professional  jobs.  And  then  other  people  could  be  members.  There  had  always  been  quite 
a  large  proportion  of  people  who  were  not  in  anthropology  departments,  did  not  hold  a 
degree  in  anthropology. 

Riess:      Those  missionaries,  maybe. 

Colson:  Yes,  and  people  who  were  interested  in  archaeology  and  interested  in  Indians  and  interested 
in  this  and  that.  So  by  now  I  think  everybody  is  a  fellow.  On  that  one,  I  pay  my  dues.  I  do  go 
to  meetings  more  than  I  used  to  because  it's  a  chance  to  see  some  people.  Other  than  that,  I 
don't  do  anything. 

American  Ethnological  Society.  I  pay  my  dues  and  get  the  journal. 
Riess:      The  Association  of  Social  Anthropologists? 

Colson:  Yes.  I  was  paying  my  dues,  but  I  won't  have  to  anymore,  because  I  got  this  [goes  to  fetch 
something].  This  has  just  come.  I  have  to  acknowledge  it. 

Riess:     [reading]  "On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Social  Anthropologists'  Committee  of  the 

Commonwealth,  I  write  to  inform  you  that  we  would  like  to  confer  on  you  honorary  life 
membership  in  recognition  of  your  services." 

How  nice!  And  ten  years  ago  you  would  have  written  a  letter  to  her.  Now  you  can  just  e- 
mail  her. 

Colson:  No,  no,  this  came  as  a  letter.  So  I'll  write  a  formal  letter.  It  would  be  inappropriate  just  to 
send  an  e-mail  when  it's  a  formal  thing. 
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Riess:      American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences? 

Colson:  I  pay  my  dues.  I  did  serve  on  the  board  of  the  western  division.  I  served  a  three-year  term. 
That  was  after  I  retired. 

Riess:      And  when  you  were  on  the  board  were  you  representing  anthropology? 

Colson:  No.  No,  they  don't  do  it  that  way.  They  just  have,  I  think,  about  ten  members  on  the  board  of 
the  western  division.  You  review  proposals  for  study  groups,  and  I  think  you  hear  reports  on 
the  progress  of  study  groups  and  so  on,  and  you  suggest  possible  candidates  for  new 
members  of  the  board  when  the  old  members  retire.  That  kind  of  thing.  And  I  don't  think  I 
was  replaced  by  an  anthropologist  necessarily. 

Riess:      Through  these  associations  would  there  be  a  way  that  you  could  become  a  little  bit  political, 
for  instance  try  to  fund  the  library  at  the  University  of  Zambia,  or  make  things  happen 
through  groups  like  the  American  Association  for  African  Studies? 

Colson:  There,  they  do  have~you  can  give  additional  money  of  your  dues  to  get  some  things  sent  to 
libraries  overseas,  yes.  Channels  were  set  up  for  that.  But,  again,  it's  very  difficult,  given  the 
present  state  of  the  University  of  Zambia-the  roof  leaked,  and  some  of  the  precious  stuff  in 
the  special  collection  got  ruined,  and  quite  a  lot  of  the  stuff  has  been  stolen. 

One  would  be  very  willing  to  put  a  lot  of  effort  into  building  something  up  if  one  felt  that 
if  it  was  built  that  it  would  be  progressive,  or  just  even  stationary.  But  when  you  know  that 
a  lot  of  it's  going  into  a  bottomless  pit,  you  try  to  think  of  other  things  you  can  do. 

Riess:      So  that's  the  American  Association  for  African  Studies. 

Colson:  Yes,  the  American  Association  for  African  Studies. 

Riess:      And  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science? 

Colson:  That  I  just  pay  my  dues  to.  I  did  serve  on  something  or  other  once,  I  think  on  the  section 
with  which  anthropology  was  involved.  I  did  a  two-year  term  for  that. 

Riess:      Belonging  to  all  of  these  things,  is  that  a  good  thing  for  the  department  at  Berkeley? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  they  care.  I'm  not  even  sure  they'd  expect  you  to  be  a  member  of  the 

Anthropological  Association  anymore.  And  some  anthropologists  aren't.  They  say  it  doesn't 
meet  their  interests. 

Riess:      What's  happened  to  working  from  within?  That  was  always  the  idea. 
Colson:  Yes,  I  know.  George  [Foster]  worked  very  hard  from  within. 
Riess:      The  Society  of  Woman  Geographers? 
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Colson:  There,  I  go  to  meetings  and  I  pay  my  dues,  and  occasionally  I  serve  as  a  hostess,  and  I  have 
given  a  talk  or  two  for  them. 

Riess:     What  does  a  hostess  do? 

Colson:  There  should  be  two  hostesses  every  time.  You  produce,  oh,  cookies  and  fruit  and  cheese, 
biscuits,  things  like  that.  And  coffee  and  tea. 

Riess:     And  where  are  your  meetings  held? 

Colson:  Now  again  they're  mostly  being  held  in  people's  houses. 

Riess:      Is  it  an  organization  that's  growing?  And  active? 

Colson:  I  think  it's  got  more  members  now.  It's  difficult  to  know,  because  not  everybody  turns  up  at 
every  meeting.  I  don't  think  the  Society  of  Woman  Geographers  does  very  much  that  would 
be  regarded  as  external  to  itself,  other  than  supply  the  fellowship  funds  for  young  women. 

Riess:      And  how  do  they  raise  those  funds? 

Colson:  Dues.  And  with  the  dues  always  there's  a  request  for  some  additional  money. 

## 
Riess:      Is  the  American  Ethnological  Society  a  subsection  of  the  Triple  A? 

Colson:  No,  it's  a  separate  society.  It  was  founded  separately.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it's  older 
than  the  Triple  A.  But  now  its  dues  are  collected  by  Triple  A. 

Riess:      And  the  Association  for  Political  and  Legal  Anthropology?  Why  are  you  in  that? 

Colson:  Because  I  was  interested  in  political  and  legal  anthropology.  They've  started  publishing 
separate  papers,  and  I  think  they're  moving  towards  a  journal.  I  served  one  term  on  their 
board. 

Riess:     Here's  something:  the  Association  of  Senior  Anthropologists. 

Colson:  The  reason  why  I'm  in  that  is  a  simple  one:  I  was  away  when  the  request  for  my  dues  came 
in  [laughter],  and  a  friend  who  was  taking  care  of  my  affairs  simply  assumed  that  I  was  in 
the  Senior  Anthropologists-which  I  had  always  refused  to  join-so  I  became  a  member,  and 
somebody  I  knew,  who  I  rather  liked,  became  the  president  or  chair  or  whatever  it  is,  just 
about  that  time,  and  I  didn't  feel  that  I  could  drop  out,  that  it  would  be  polite  to  drop  out.  But 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  I  pay  my  dues,  and  it  doesn't  produce  anything,  thank 
God. 

Riess:      What  are  the  senior  anthropologists  concerned  about? 
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Colson:  Initially,  the  idea  was  they  wanted  some  kind  of  clout  to  get  office  space  and  other  sort  of 
benefits  for  senior  people  who,  in  many  cases,  apparently  felt  that  as  soon  as  they  retired 
they  lost  everything  from  their  own  institutions. 

Riess:  So  it's  kind  of  a  lobbying  group? 

Colson:  It  was  started  as  a  kind  of  lobbying  thing,  but  I  don't  think  it's  ever  done  anything. 

Riess:  They  haven't  picketed. 

Colson:  No,  no.  They're  not  Gray  Panthers. 

Riess:  [laughs]  And  the  Council  for  General  Anthropology,  Culture  and  Agriculture? 

Colson:  General  Anthropology-one  had  to  belong  to  some  section.  Everybody  had  to  belong  to  the 
General  Anthropology.  I  think  when  they  broke  up  the  association,  there  were  all  these 
different  branches,  because  of  tax  reasons  primarily.  And  so  I  am  a  member  of  that,  just 
because  I  always  have  been,  since  we  had  to. 

Culture  and  Agriculture  I  joined—that  was  a  journal  initially  and  then  became  a 
subsection.  I  subscribed  to  the  journal  to  help  get  it  off  the  ground,  because  it  interested  me. 

Riess:      So  this  is  the  way  Triple  A  is  set  up  now?  It's  all  subsections? 

Colson:  Yes,  and  that  happened  about  twenty  years  ago.  I  think  now  you  don't  even  have  to  belong 
to  the  general  section;  you  can  belong  to  any  section. 

Riess:      Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  thing?  The  fragmenting  of  it. 

Colson:  No,  but  then  I  didn't  spend  my  time  thinking  about  it,  and  raising  any  questions  at  the  time  it 
was  done. 

Riess:      Do  you  think  it's  likely  that  there  will  be  a  move  back?  Do  you  think  there  is  that  kind  of 
swing  effect? 

Colson:  I  don't  know.  Of  course,  one  of  the  problems  is  that  if  they  tried  to  move  back,  it  might  be 
that  all  the  subsections  would  hive  off  to  separate  societies.  That's  a  possibility.  Certainly, 
anthropology  started  that  way. 

Riess:     National  Association  for  the  Practice  of  Anthropology. 

Colson:  Again,  it's  like  applied  anthropology.  And  I  was  interested  in  what  they  were  doing,  so  I~ 
again,  it's  the  case  that  I  get  the  journal,  or  papers,  I  think  it  is. 

Riess:      Thank  you  for  going  through  all  of  that. 
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Challenges  to  Anthropologists.  Mid-1970s 


Riess:      When  you  put  together  your  Triple  A  Distinguished  Lecture  in  1975,  "Culture  and 
Progress,"  did  you  take  that  as  an  opportunity  to  really  think  new  about  things? 

Colson:  I  was  thinking  then  about  the  state  of  anthropology  in  1974-75,  and  that's  what  it  was  linked 
to.  For  one  thing,  it  was  at  the  point  when  the  job  crunch  had  just  hit,  so  a  lot  of  young 
people  were  suddenly  realizing  that  there  weren't  going  to  be  jobs  in  academia  and  were 
wondering  why  they  were  in  anthropology. 

And  there  was  also,  of  course,  the  same  thing  that  comes  up  in  the  indigenous 
anthropology  thing,  and  this  book  African  Dimensions,  problems  arising  out  of  the  linking 
of  anthropology  with  colonialism  and  the  post-colonial  developments,  some  of  which  were 
very  useful,  but  they  were  disconcerting.  The  fact  that  right  after  the  independence 
movements,  and  the  coming  of  independence,  and  the  founding  of  new  universities  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  political  scientists,  economists,  sociologists,  geographers, 
historians,  lots  of  people  who  had  never  gone  out  were  suddenly  working  in  places  where 
only  anthropologists  had  worked  before,  and  were  claiming  to  do  it  better  than 
anthropologists  had  done. 

So  anthropology  from  having  been  sort  of  a  general  thing,  because  it  was  the  only  thing 
on  the  ground,  was  suddenly  being  challenged  by  all  these  other  disciplines  who  were 
making  use,  I  think,  in  some  cases,  also  of  the  argument  that  anthropology,  having  been 
there  on  the  ground,  was  therefore  a  colonial  subject. 

Riess:      That  all  sounds  very  interesting  and  provocative. 

Colson:  There  were  lots  of  things  going  on  in  the  mid-seventies,  and  that's  what  I  was  thinking 
about. 

Riess:     In  a  way,  the  mid-seventies  are  recent,  but  it's  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Maybe  things  have 
changed  completely. 

Colson:  There  is  much  less  antagonism  to  anthropology,  I  would  say,  in  Africa-probably  elsewhere 
in  the  world-than  in  the  1960s,  1970s,  as  witness  the  fact  that  they  could  give  me  an 
honorary  degree  at  the  University  of  Zambia.  And  you  find  Africans  now  becoming  again 
willing  to  be  anthropologists.  And  you  have  people  accepting  the  fact  that  anthropologists 
are  working  there.  They  don't  have  to  call  themselves  sociologists. 

Riess:     And  the  other  disciplines-have  they  stepped  back  out? 

Colson:  History  has  become  more  sophisticated.  When  historians  first  started  to  work  in  Africa 

using  oral  history,  they  tended  to  take  it  at  face  value,  not  realizing  what  the  anthropologists 
had  to  realize  long  before:  that  people's  account  of  the  past  was  very  much  involved  in  what 
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they  were  doing  in  the  present.  And  so  the  historians  became  more  sophisticated.  But  theyVe 
really  doing  very  useful  work.  It's  much  easier  to  do  anthropology  if  you  have  good  history. 

Riess:      And  the  sociologists? 

Colson:  Sociologists?  I  think  what's  been  happening-and  I'm  probably  wrong  because  I  haven't  been 
paying  that  much  attention—but  sociology  was  becoming  more  tied  to  an  attempt  to  prove 
itself  as  a  social  science,  by  involving  itself  more  with  quantitative  approaches.  This  meant 
that  it's  limiting  itself  to  things  for  which  they  had  measures.  A  lot  of  what  is  being  done  as 
contract  work  for  international  agencies  is  based  on  survey  research,  for  which  the 
sociologists  are  probably  well  prepared.  You  may  question  whether  the  surveys  tell  you 
anything  that's  useful,  but  that's  another  matter. 

Riess:      Does  it  muddy  the  waters  for  the  anthropologist  when  all  these  other  people  have  already 
been  there? 

Colson:  It  depends  upon  where  you're  working,  I  suppose.  Whether  or  not  you'll  get  a  job  in  a 
university  might  be  a  question,  because  after  all,  if  sociology  is  there,  they'll  want 
sociologists  appointed. 

Riess:      Well,  but  out  in  the  village. 

Colson:  They  don't  know,  probably.  And  many  of  them  couldn't  care  less. 
Riess:      They  don't  know  if  they've  been  visited  by  a  sociologist  or  an  historian? 
Colson:  No.  Or  an  anthropologist. 

Riess:      But  then,  when  the  anthropologist  comes  along,  is  there  some  issue  of  the  data  not  being 
pure  if  people  have  been  studied  by  the  sociologist  and  the  historian  and  the  political 
scientist  first? 

Colson:  Why?  People  have  always  been  in  contact  with  others,  including  outsiders.  It  would  be  very 
interesting,  of  course,  to  know  if  they  changed  any  because  another  anthropologist  has  been 
there  before.  I  do  think  it  would  be  rather  interesting  to  see  if  contacts  were  important  at 
some  stages. 

For  instance,  one  of  Godfrey  Lienhardt's~a  man  who  worked  with  him  in  the  Sudan  went 
on  to  become  an  ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  and  he  still  has  some  pretty  important  position,  I 
think,  at  the  U.N.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  worked  with  anthropologists  in 
the  pre-independence  days  who  then  went  on  and  had  rather  distinguished  careers 
afterwards,  or  who  were  part  of  the-you  know,  who  belonged  to  the  villages  and  were 
around  the  anthropologists  as  small  boys  and  girls. 
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More  about  the  Tent 


Riess:      [turns  pages]  I've  some  questions  about  your  next  visit  to  Zambia  that  really  are  just 

questions  about  going  out.  We  started  to  talk  about  the  tent  last  time.  I  don't  think  that  that 
got  on  the  tape.  You  described  a  very  large  tent. 

Colson:  And  I  showed  you  a  picture  of  it. 

I  just  had  an  e-mail  from  the  friends  with  whom  I  left  it  to  say,  "Oh,  we  used  it,  and  the 
zips  went.  Would  you  please  bring  out  another  one,  and  we'll  pay  for  it."  I've  e-mailed  them 
back  and  said  I'd  bring  out  another  one  anyway  and  they  weren't  to  pay  for  it,  because  the 
zips  were  always  going  when  I  used  it  last.  Some  of  the  people  in  the  villages  knew  how  to 
repair  them,  but  they  always  went  fast  again. 

Riess:      And  where  will  you  order  your  next  tent  from? 

Colson:  I'll  buy  it  at  REI,  which  is  what  I  did  before,  the  last  one.  I'll  just  go  to  REI  and  look  around 
and  choose  one.  And  I  shall  have  to  get  a  tarpaulin  or  something  to  put  under  the  floor  to 
safeguard  against  termites  and  other  stuff  that  burrow  up  through. 

Riess:      Over  the  years,  have  you  gone  from  big  canvas  tents  to  these  nylon  things? 

Colson:  Yes.  Initially  we  used  the  tents  which  were  given  to  us  by  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute. 
I  think  I  borrowed  one  again  from  the  Institute  when  I  went  out  in  '65,  when  I  was  not  on 
Institute  funds.  When  I  was  out  in  72-73,  and  '81 -'82, 1  think  it  was,  we  used  caravans, 
which  we  borrowed  from  the  Institute.  And  then  they  wore  out,  under  very  rough  use  by  a 
great  many  people,  and  so  in  '92  when  I  went  back,  I  took  a  tent  out. 

Riess:     You  could  have  been  sponsored  by  North  Face  or  some  of  these  people. 

Colson:  I  think  Ted  tried  to  persuade  some  car  company  to  provide  us  with  a  vehicle,  saying  that  it 
would  certainly  be  tested  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  They  weren't  able  to  do  that. 

Riess:     And  where  is  it  stored  when  you're  not  there? 

Colson:  It's  stored  with  friends  of  mine  on  a  farm  which  is  north  of  a  little  town  called  Monze.  The 
farm  is  adjacent  to  the  village  where  I  first  started  work  in  1946,  so  I've  known  the  people 
there  ever  since.  And  the  people  who-I  introduced  Ted  to  them  in  '56,  and  through  me, 
again,  the  three  younger  people  have  met  them,  and  we  store  all  of  our  equipment  with 
them,  including  the  two  vehicles. 

Riess:      Would  members  of  the  village  love  to  have  a  tent  like  yours? 
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Colson:  Jonathan  Habarad,  who  was  going  to  take  over  the  study  in  '87-'88  but  then  later  decided  not 
to--he  left  one  of  his  tents  to  somebody  in  the  village  when  he  left  in  '88.  He  had  two,  but  he 
left  the  other  tent  to  somebody  at  the  Institute. 

Riess:      I  wondered  if  the  actual  presence  of  this  tent,  as  you've  gone  from  village  to  village,  has 
influenced  housing  design  in  any  way. 

Colson:  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  prefer  that  I  not  live  in  a  tent.  At  one  time-in  '82  it  was  the  dry 
season,  and  I  didn't  bother  with  a  caravan.  I  just  had  a  thatch  enclosure  built,  which  meant 
that  I  could  look  up  at  the  stars  and  so  on.  The  chief  came  along,  and  he  was  very  angry.  He 
said  this  is  colonial  style,  that  I  should  put  up  at  the  school,  that  would  be  civilized.  But  he 
was  drunk.  We  were  very  courteous  to  each  other  the  next  day,  and  no  more  was  said. 

The  people  in  the  homestead  where  I  was  staying,  where  I  had  had  this  built,  surrounding 
me,  were  furious  with  him.  They  said  what  did  it  have  to  do  with  him?  I  was  their  guest.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Riess:      That  kind  of  sort  of  little  row,  and  things  coming  to  a  boil-that's  just  part  and  parcel? 
Colson:  Yes.  You  try  to  stay  on  good  terms  with  people,  but  you  can't  always. 
Riess:      Will  you  be  speaking  Citonga  most  of  the  time? 

Colson:  No,  because  some  people  now  speak  English,  and  we'll  probably  drop  into  English.  My 
Citonga  always  goes  off  a  bit.  But  I  will  be  using  it. 


The  Welcome  Back  to  Africa 


Riess:      How  much  do  the  people  ask  how  you  are?  "How  are  you,  Elizabeth?  What  have  you  been 
doing?" 

Colson:  They  don't  ask  what  I've  been  doing,  necessarily.  But  it's  always  courteous  to  ask  how  you 
are.  That's  the  beginning  greeting. 

Riess:      And  how  much  do  they  care? 

Colson:  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'm  a  continuity  in  their  lives,  and  they  seem  rather  pleased  when  I  come 
back.  One  of  the  things  they  say  about  me,  in  comparison  with  other  people,  is  "you  always 
come  back."  Which  means  that  they  realize  that  I'm  somehow  or  other  involved  with  them. 

Riess:      How  much  do  they  know  of  your  life,  apart  from  them? 
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Colson:  Well,  they  ask  about  my  house  and  my  car.  They  used  to  ask  about  family.  They  want  to 
know  how  much  I  make,  because  they  think  that  they  ought  to  be  getting  a  much  bigger 
share  of  it. 

Riess:     A  bigger  share  of  what? 

Colson:  Whatever  I  have.  I  ought  to  be  sharing. 

Riess:      But  that's  rude. 

Colson:  Not  in  Gwembe.  In  Gwembe,  people  are  experts  in  putting  pressure  on  people  to  share. 
That's  one  of  their  survival  techniques. 

Riess:      "Share"  is  a  nice  word,  of  course. 

Colson:  But  they  kind  of  shame  you  into  it.  The  Gwembe  will  look  at  you.  People  will  look  at  you. 
[demonstrates  by  fixing  an  intense  stare  on  Riess] 

Riess:      [laughs]  Yes,  here,  have  my  tape  recorder! 

Colson:  My  first  encounter  with  it  was  up  on  the  Plateau  in  '48,  when  a  couple  came  up  from 

Gwembe  to  the  village  where  I  was  staying,  and  they  wanted  assistance  from  the  headman, 
who  was  related  to  one  of  them.  He  said  he  couldn't  do  it.  It  was  a  bad  year  for  him,  too.  So 
they  sat  and  looked  at  him.  He  went  away  for  a  couple  of  days  and  then  he  came  back.  His 
wife  said,  "You've  got  to  give  it  to  them.  I  can't  stand  this  anymore." 

Riess:     Did  they  know  about  your  house  and  car  from  photographs? 

Colson:  I  don't  know  if  I've  taken  photographs-since  I  don't  take  photographs,  I  don't  know  that  I've 
taken  photographs--!  did  have  some  photographs  of  my  family  that  I  took  that  they  used  to 
like  to  look  at.  But  I  don't  have  even  those  now,  and  they  wouldn't  be  relevant  any  more, 
either.  But  I  tell  them  the  age  of  my  car  [1967].  And  I  tell  them  the  size  of  my  house.  And 
they  ask  who  works  for  me,  and  I  say,  "I  do  my  own  cooking,  and  I  do  my  own  laundry,"  but 
I  can  do  that  because  of  the  machines,  the  stove. 

Remember,  some  of  the  people  now  in  Gwembe  have  been  overseas,  and  they  know- 
they've  seen  all  this. 

Riess:     Would  they  value  you  more  if  you  had  more  people  working  for  you? 

Colson:  I  don't  think  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  causes  problems  to  have  local  people  working 
for  us  when  I'm  not  there,  or  when  we're  not  there.  It  was  much  easier  to  feel  that  we  were 
really  interested  in  them  when  we_were  doing  it.  I'm  using  an  assistant  to  go  around  with  us, 
but  when  we  have  the  assistants  just  doing  it,  that  makes  us  too  remote,  and  they  don't  feel 
that  they  know  us  in  the  way  that  they  used  to  feel  they  did.  They  might  not  like  us,  but  they 
felt  they  knew  us. 
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Riess:      That's  interesting,  but  I  was  asking  would  they  value  you  more  if  they  knew  that  you  came 
from  a  situation  in  which  you  had  people  cooking  for  you,  working  for  you  here? 

Colson:  Oh.  I  don't  know. 

For  one  thing,  people  don't  have  as  many  servants  now  in  town  as  they  used  to.  When  I 
first  went  to  Northern  Rhodesia,  you  had  a  cook  and  a  houseboy  and  a  kitchen  boy  and  a 
garden  boy,  if  you  were  living  in  town,  or  even  if  you  were  living  at  a  station  in  the  country, 
if  you  were  European.  And  then  if  you  had  children,  you  probably  had  a  boy  to  look  after 
the  children.  And  "boys"  would  be  grown  men  in  some  cases.  A  houseboy  was  a  houseboy. 
And  a  kitchen  boy  was  a  kitchen  boy,  and  a  garden  boy  was  a  garden  boy.  So  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  people  to  have  five  servants. 

Now  they  might—well,  they  probably  might  have  one  house  servant,  and  they  might  have 
one  garden  boy.  Now,  of  course,  in  townships  they  have  security  guards—they  pay  firms  to 
post  guards  at  your  house  at  night. 

Riess:      But  in  the  villages? 

Colson:  You  use  your  children,  and  if  you  don't  have  children~or  even  if  you  do  have  children— you 
foster  other  children  who  help  with  housework  and  field  work  and  herding  and  things  like 
that,  so  you  have  a  labor  force,  but  it's  not  thought  of  the  same  way  as  having  servants 
working  for  you. 

Riess:      What  kind  of  ceremony  will  there  be  when  you  arrive  and  when  you  depart? 

Colson:  None.  When  I  arrive,  people  will  come  around  to  see  if  have  brought  them  something,  and 
when  I  depart,  they'll  want  a  ride  in  the  car  up  to  the  Plateau. 

Riess:      Are  they  hiding  some  emotions? 

Colson:  Of  course.  That's  the  way  you  live  in  a  village. 

Riess:      Hiding  joy,  hiding  sorrow. 

Colson:  You  may  express  joy  when  you  don't  feel  it.  You  may  express  sorrow  when  you  don't  feel  it. 
You  may  hide  them  when  you  do  feel  it.  That's  the  way  people  who  are  in  close  contact  with 
one  another  have  to  live.  The  American  idea  that  you  let  it  all  hang  out  would  be  highly 
disruptive. 

Riess:     That's  interesting.  When  did  you  first  notice  that?  I  would  expect  that  when  you  arrive,  the 
children  would  take  the  day  off! 

Colson:  Good  heavens,  no.  No.  I'm  just  part  of  their  life  now.  If  I  come,  I  come. 
Riess:      Any  special  food  that  will  be  prepared  for  you? 
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Colson:  No.  No,  if  I  bring  down  food  with  me,  they'll  let  me  eat  with  them,  but  usually  I  set  up  my 
own  cooking,  partly  because,  oh,  my  schedule  is  different,  and  I  don't  want  to  impose  on 
these  very  busy  women.  And  also  it's  sometimes  safer. 

Riess:     You  mean  the  food? 

Colson:  I'd  be  eating  with  the  women  and  children.  You  all  dip  into  a  common  pot.  The  children 

aren't  always  very  careful  about  washing  their  hands.  And  the  one  thing  that  is  of  no  use  is 
an  ill  or  dead  anthropologist,  and  they  don't  want  me  ill  or  dead  on  their  hands. 

Riess:      What  do  they  say  when  you  leave  about  "see  you  again"? 

Colson:  "Will  you  be  coming  back?"  And  some  of  them  say  they'd  like  to  visit  me,  and  I  tell  them 
the  cost  of  the  airfare. 

Riess:      And  then,  of  course,  they  get  back  to  thinking  that  you  could  afford  to  bring  them. 

Colson:  Yes,  and  they  always  want  me  to  send  them  stuff  or  bring  them  stuff  from  here.  But  getting 
it  through  Customs,  if  I  sent  it,  would  be  very  expensive  for  them,  and  it  would  probably  be 
stolen  anyway.  There's  a  likelihood.  And  taking  it  in,  I  would  have  to  take  so  much  luggage. 

Riess:      And  by  "stuff  they  don't  just  mean  a  trinket? 

Colson:  A  wristwatch.  In  one  of  the  diaries  that  came  recently,  one  of  the  research  assistants  said,  "I 
dreamed  that  she  brought  me  a  camera."  Shoes.  They  want  boots.  They  want  shoes.  They 
want  Adidas  shoes.  They  want  clothing,  cameras. 

m 

Colson:  I've  given  them  dictionaries,  and  they  lose  them.  I  think  in  some  cases  they  give  them  to 
children  who  are  in  school.  In  some  cases  they  probably  get  stolen  or  they  just  lose  them. 
But  I  have  been  providing  dictionaries. 

Riess:     This  lack  of  emotional  feedback  surprises  me. 

Colson:  They're  pleasant.  But  you're  trying  to  make  it  seem  as  though  there  should  be  a  great,  joyous 
outpouring. 

Riess:      Well,  okay.  But  when  George  [Foster]  goes  back  to  his  village- 

Colson:  -everybody  is  happy,  when  he  walks  around,  yes.  When  I  walk  around,  people  greet  me, 
and  some  have  come  to  see  me. 

Riess:     And  how  about  the  ones  who've  never  met  you  before?  How  are  you  introduced  to  the  new 
people? 
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Colson:  I  think  they  just  say  that  I  always  come  around.  But  what  they  think  is  my  mission  in  life  is 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  names.  Many  of  them  come  and  demand  to  have  their  most  recent 
information  recorded  on  these  checklists.  So  one  of  the  things  I'm  doing  now  is  bringing 
checklists  as  up  to  date  as  I  can. 


Ritual  Celebrations,  or  the  Lack  Thereof 


Riess:      I've  read  that  neither  birth  nor  death  are  officially  recorded  in  Gwembe. 

Colson:  No.  There  has  been  an  attempt  made,  various  times  in  the  last  ten  years  at  least,  I  think,  to 
have  the  village  headman  record  births  and  deaths,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  out  if  they 
in  fact  do  it,  or  do  it  very  rigorously. 

Many  people  now  will  write  down  birth  dates  but  are  very  unlikely  to  write  down  death 
dates.  But  I  find  in  checking  that  very  often  it's  important  for  them  to  have  a  date  down,  but 
it's  not  important  what  the  date  is.  So,  for  instance,  I  have  found  birth  dates  for  children— 
and  they  know  the  order  of  birth-the  first  child  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1975  and 
the  second  child  in  1973. 

Riess:      Is  this  a  literacy  issue,  or  is  this  some  superstition  about  writing  things  down? 

Colson:  No.  Originally,  of  course,  they  didn't  write  down  because  they  didn't  have  literacy.  Now 
they  realize  it's  useful.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  actually  have  a  pretty  good  birth  record 
because  it's  written  down  when  the  children  are  taken  to  the  Under  Five  Clinic.  The  women 
are  also  maybe  having  prenatal  care,  so  that  you  can  get  some  birth  dates  tied  pretty  well. 
But  other  people—they  think  it's  important,  and  they'll  have  it  written  down  in  a  little 
notebook  or  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  but  they're  really  not  very  much  concerned  about  the  date, 
what  the  actual  date  is. 

Riess:      So  that's  interesting.  We  like  dates  here.  We  like  to  know  all  these  things. 

Colson:  Yes.  And  I  think  they  realize  it's  thought  important  by  government  and  so  on.  Now,  every 
person  is  supposed  to  get  a  national  registration  card  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  for  that  you 
have  to  go  to  the  district  headquarters  and  have  a  photograph  taken.  And  your  father  or  your 
headman  or  your  guardian  should  go  with  you  to  certify  that  in  fact  you  are  eighteen.  So 
again  there  is  importance  there. 

Riess:      And  is  there  a  celebration  of  the  birth  day? 

Colson:  No,  and  they  don't  celebrate  any  dates,  except  national  independence  day.  They  had  annual 
rituals,  but  these  were  tied  to  indications  of  the  seasons  rather  than  to  an  actual  date. 

Riess:      And  rituals  about  sexual  maturity? 
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Colson:  On  the  Plateau  they  did.  Girls'  puberty  ceremonies  were  very  important.  Still  are.  One  of  the 
villages  we've  been  following,  which  was  in  the  hills,  in  '56-'57  followed  the  Plateau 
customs,  and  sometimes  now  they  have  a  seclusion  and  a  coming-out  ceremony,  but  very 
often  they  don't.  Sometimes  when  the  woman  doesn't  have  children  immediately,  or  is 
otherwise  ill,  the  divination  is  that  she  should  have  been  secluded.  So  even  after  she's 
married,  when  she  may  even  have  had  a  child,  but  then  been  barren  for  a  while,  she  may  be 
secluded  and  brought  out  in  a  celebration. 

There  wasn't  any  celebration  for  men. 

Both  boys  and  girls  long  ago  were  supposed  to  have  their  four  upper  incisors  removed 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  or  at  the  age  of  puberty.  A  child  was  supposed  to  go  and  arrange 
that.  If  they  didn't,  they  might  get  pressure  put  on  by  their  parents.  Indeed,  I  think  about  the 
last  ones  to  be  done  in  Sinafala,  which  was  in  '57,  one  of  the  girls  had  been  told  that  unless 
she  got  her  teeth  out,  she  wouldn't  be  considered  a  child  of  her  mother  anymore.  You  had  to 
have  them  out  before  you  became  pregnant.  That  was  the  only  puberty  celebration. 

There  used  to  be  quite  elaborate  weddings,  and  that  went  by  the  boards.  But  now  they're 
coming  back  with  church  weddings  and  kitchen  parties.  Seventh  Day  Adventist  will  have  a 
wedding  I  think  immediately.  The  Roman  Catholics~they  will  have  a  wedding  in  a  church 
only  after  the  full  damages  have  been  paid,  which  is  probably  about-anything  from  six  to 
ten  years  after  they  will  have  been  living  together  and  have  been  regarded  as  married  by  the 
other  people.  But  this  is  because  they  expect  the  marriage  to  be  fairly  stable.  And  since  the 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  like  divorce,  the  priest  is  not  prepared  to  marry  couples  until  the 
wife  can  no  longer  be  recovered  by  her  people,  because  the  damage  has  not  been  paid. 

Riess:      And  the  damages  are  just  the  bridal  fee  or  something  like  that? 

Colson:  No.  There  are  two  immediate  payments  before  the  woman  can  go  back  home  and  speak  to 
her— I  think  supposed  to  be  paid  before  she's  in  contact  again  with  her  parents.  Not  always 
today.  And  these  are  usually  paid  in  cash.  Then  there  are  the  damages  in  the  case  of 
elopement,  and  that's  usually  today  about  three  cattle.  It  varies  from  one  region  to  another. 
And  then  there  is  the  final  marriage  payment,  and  that  is  usually  two  cattle,  but  it  may  be 
more. 

Riess:     Isn't  it  surprising  that  these  customs  are  still  intact,  given  the  amount  of  contact  over  all  the 
years,  and  the  relocation? 

Colson:  Yes,  but  these  are  important  property  rights.  As  I've  said,  the  wedding  ceremony  went. 

People  started  living  together  immediately  after  they  eloped,  which  they  weren't  allowed  to 
in  some  places  in  '56-'57.  You  couldn't  bring  your  wife  to  live  with  you  until  you  paid  the 
damages.  Now  damages  might  be  paid  up  to  eight  or  ten  years  later.  And  the  final  marriage 
payment  may  be  only  paid  if  the  woman  dies,  because  then  her  relatives  may  refuse  to  allow 
her  to  be  buried  until  that  payment  is  made.  That's  a  new  custom,  which  has  been  brought  in 
recently. 
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Riess:  I  think  they've  got  a  fine  sense  of  the  financial. 

Colson:  They  have. 

Riess:  If  the  church  is  involved  in  the  weddings,  does  the  church  bless  the  newborn  child? 

Colson:  There's  baptism,  certainly,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  usually  done  at  Easter  time. 

Riess:  And  so  then  they  have  a  church  roll  of  the  birth  of  the  children? 

Colson:  Yes.  But  not  all  children  are  baptized,  and  not  all  people  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Riess:  Does  belonging  to  the  church  save  you  from  any  of  the  witch  hunting? 

Colson:  Nope,  not  as  far  as  I  can  see.  It  doesn't  keep  you  from  suspecting  people  of  bewitching  you, 
and  it  doesn't  save  you  necessarily  from  being  considered  a  witch.  I  had  asked  people  if  they 
had  got  baptized  because  this  would  be  a  safeguard  against  witchcraft,  and  they  said  no. 

Getting  Around,  Doing  Business,  Avoiding  Dangers 

Riess:      When  you  arrive—you're  going  to  several  villages,  aren't  you? 

Colson:  To  at  least  three  and  possibly  four,  if  I  have  the  time  to  get  out  to  Chikanta. 

Riess:      And  do  you  have  journal  keepers  in  all  of  the  villages? 

Colson:  We  have  journal  keepers  in  those  three  and  also  in  another  village,  which  Ted  Scudder  has 
been  following  closely.  But  because  he  looks  after  that,  I  don't  feel  I  have  to  take  the  time  to 
spend  time  there.  I'll  see  the  men  from  it.  They'll  come  over.  We'll  talk  about  their  records. 

Riess:      I  wondered  if  that  was  the  first  order  of  business,  or  how  that's  set  up. 

Colson:  When  I  come  in,  they'll  come  around,  and  they'll  probably  go  around  with  me,  if  I  want  them 
to,  while  I'm  in  the  village. 

Riess:      Do  you  hold  court,  as  it  were?  When  you  get  up  in  the  morning  and  you've  had  your  bit  of 
breakfast,  do  you  stroll  around  the  village,  or  do  you  sit  and  people  come  and  visit  you? 

Colson:  It  depends.  It  used  to  be  that  in  the  days  when  I  did  quite  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  first  aid, 

handing  out  aspirin  and  so  on,  the  first  thing  would  be  people  would  line  up  for  whatever  I 
had  to  give,  in  the  way  of  medicine.  I  don't  do  this  now  because  there  are  local  health 
centers  available  in  all  three  villages,  and  I  point  out  that  I'm  not  trained,  and  it's  much 
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better  for  them  to  go  to  people  who  really  know,  that  have  been  taught.  Still  they  would 
prefer  to  have  me  do  things. 

Riess:     Have  the  local  health  centers  made  a  difference  in  the  local  health? 

Colson:  When  they  have  medicines.  They  don't  very  often. 

Riess:      How  do  you  get  from  village  to  village?  Do  you  have  a  car? 

Colson:  It  depends.  These  three  villages  are  a  hundred  miles  apart,  but  when  I'm  in  a  village,  I  walk 
around  it  and  to  neighboring  villages,  so  I'm  not  necessarily  using  the  car  very  much  when 
I'm  stationary. 

Riess:     And  what  about  gasoline? 

Colson:  The  vehicle  I'll  be  using  this  time  uses  diesel.  I  can  stock  up  on  diesel  on  the  way  down  to 
Musulumba.  There  is  diesel  usually  in  Siavonga,  or  Chirundu,  which  are  about—one  is 
twenty  miles,  the  other  is  thirty  miles  away,  and  there's  a  good  enough  road.  Sinafala— I 
would  have  to  come  back  up  to  the  Plateau,  which  is  about  forty  miles  only,  but  that's  a 
hellish  road.  Forty  miles?  Yes,  from  Sinafala  itself.  Maybe  fifty  miles. 

Riess:      Are  these  dirt  roads? 

Colson:  Some  of  it's  just  plain  rock,  rock  outcrop,  so  it's  bump,  bump,  bump,  bump,  bump.  Siameja- 
again,  I'd  have  to  come  up  to  the  Plateau,  and  that's  probably  about  a  seventy  mile  trip. 

Riess:      What  if  you  broke  down  between  places? 

Colson:  I  could  always  walk  out,  send  a  messenger.  There  are  bicycles  around.  At  Musulumba  it 

would  be  no  problem  at  all-Tin  right  next  to  a  little  mission,  Catholic  mission,  and  right  on 
the  road,  so  I'd  just  flag  down  a  vehicle  and  get  a  lift.  At  Sinafala,  I  could  walk  about  three 
miles,  take  the  banana  boat,  which  is  a  metal  boat  that  World  Vision  has  provided,  across 
the  inlet,  and  at  Chipepo,  walk  the  three  or  four  miles  to  Chipepo  harbor,  again,  probably 
find  a  vehicle  going  up,  because  there's  a  couple  of  fisheries  there.  Let's  see,  at  Siameja- 
well,  there  are  cars  coming  along  the  road,  usually  about  four  or  five  a  day,  with  the 
Senegalese  coming  in  for  the  amethysts,  and  probably  every  now  and  then  a  district  vehicle 
and  a  development  agency  vehicle  and  a  private  vehicle  which  runs  as  transport. 

Riess:     Are  cell  phones  used  much? 

Colson:  I  think  they  are  in  the  capital  now.  Again,  it's  a  prestige  symbol. 

At  Siameja,  the  health  center,  when  I  was  there  in  '96  and  '98,  they  had  radio  contact 
with  the  larger  health  centers  at  Maamba  and  Sinazongwe,  so  I  could  get  a  message  out  that 
way.  At  Musulumba  there  is,  again,  radio  contact  from  the  mission,  but  at  Sinafala  there 
wouldn't  be  anything  like  that. 
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Riess:      So  do  you  have  any  anxiety  when  you  go  back? 

Colson:  I  don't  really  like  the  roads,  and  I  know  that,  well,  there's  a  certain  amount  of  theft.  A  friend 
of  mine  in  Lusaka  had  her  car  stolen  twice.  Held  up  at  gunpoint.  I  know  of  other  people  who 
have  had  their  cars  taken. 

Riess:      And  you'll  spend  some  time  in  the  cities. 

Colson:  Yes,  but  cars  have  also  been  stolen  down  in  Gwembe.  There  are  armed  bandits  every  now 
and  then  around  the  Musulumba  area.  Come  down  and  shoot  up  the  local  shop  and  go  out. 
They  took  everything  out  of  the  Italian  volunteer's  house  nearby.  And  a  couple  of  times 
they've  shot  up  the  mission. 

Riess:      Were  there  earlier  times  when  it  felt  even  more  dangerous? 

Colson:  When  Jonathan  Habarad  was  in  Musulumba  in  '87, 1  think  it  was,  he  got  warned  that  they 
were  going  to  come  for  the  car,  so  they  pulled  up  stakes  and  they  moved  the  car  off  into  the 
bush,  and  he  slept  there.  After  that  I  think  he  stayed  in  Siavonga  and  just  came  in  on  a 
motorbike.  He  didn't  stay  in  the  village. 

Riess:      So  it's  property  that's  threatened,  not  your  personal  self. 

Colson:  Yes.  Though  when  they  invaded  the  mission  in  '87, 1  think  it  was,  early  '87,  they  tied  up  the 
sisters  and  they  beat  up  the  priest  so  that  he  had  to  spend  a  week  in  hospital. 

Riess:      And  who  are  the  "they?"  Who  are  these  bandits? 

Colson:  Some  of  them  are  based  on  Lusaka,  but  they're  also  supposed  to  be  local  people  who  are  not 
too  far  away  who  are  involved.  On  the  occasion  when  the  priest  got  beaten  up,  it  turned  out 
that  the  man  who  was  showing  them  the  way—these  apparently  were  people  based  on 
Lusaka-was  a  former  altar  boy  who  lived  in  the  village.  He's  dead  now.  Yes,  it's  not  as 
comfortable  as  it  was,  say,  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  and  even  in  the  seventies. 

Riess:      And  for  the  people  in  the  villages? 

Colson:  Their  cattle  get  stolen.  At  Musulumba,  the  armed  bandits  have  come  down,  and  they  drive 
cattle  into  the  bush,  they  shoot  them,  they  butcher  them,  and  they  pile  the  meat  into  a 
vehicle  and  take  it  up  to  Lusaka,  to  the  butcheries.  So  they  lose  quite  a  lot  of  stock.  And 
there  was  a  recent  attempt.  A  man  who  had  retired  and  was  building  himself  quite  a  good 
house  in  Musulumba~he  was  a  newcomer— and  fortunately  he  posted  a  night  guard  because 
people  came  in  a  vehicle  and  were  planning  to  steal  the  materials:  his  door  frames,  window 
frames,  roofing,  and  so  on. 

Riess:      So  ultimately  it  is  an  attack  on  the  person,  if  you're  left  with  nothing. 
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Colson:  Yes,  especially  people  who  lose  all  their  plow  oxen  and  can't  plow.  It  can  have  a  major 
impact  on  their  agriculture. 

Riess:     The  kind  of  people  who  are  picked  on-is  it  random? 

Colson:  People  who  have  property  will  be  the  ones  who  are  subject  to  this  sort  of  massive  stuff.  But 
if  you  left  anything  out,  it  might  be  gone.  For  instance,  if  you  put  your  blankets  out  to  sun 
them  and  went  off  to  the  field  and  nobody  was  in  homestead  and  you  came  back,  very  likely 
they'd  be  gone. 

Riess:     So  do  the  people  in  the  village  have  an  explanation  for  this?  Is  it  a  kind  of  a  leveling  thing? 

Colson:  In  some  cases  they  said  it's  hunger;  in  some  cases  they  want  money  for  beer.  Sometimes 
they  say  people  don't  want  to  work;  they  want  to  eat  and  clothe  themselves  off  of  other 
people's  work. 

Riess:      They  don't  say  that  everything's  going  to  hell  in  a  handbasket? 

Colson:  No.  Sometimes  they  say  things  are  improving.  People  think  Musulumba  is  moving  forward. 
"Just  see  all  these  good  houses."  And  people  have  bought  vehicles,  and  they  bought 
televisions,  and  they  have  this  and  that.  They're  very  proud  of  that.  It's  the  most  progressive, 
the  most  developing  village,  they  think,  in  all  of  Gwembe. 

Riess:      How  long  are  you  going  to  be  there  this  time? 

Colson:  I  get  there  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  I  leave  again  on  the  29th  of  May.  I'll  be  the  first  few  days 
in  Lusaka.  lisa  has  booked  me  in  until  the  10th,  I  think,  10th  or  1 1th,  and  then  I'll  go  pick  up 
all  the  stuff  and  go  down  to  the  villages. 


The  Thought  of  Moving 


Colson:  Incidentally,  the  people  where  we  store  it  have  asked  me  to  build  a  house  there  and  come 
and  live.  Trouble  is  that  moving  all  this  stuff  [library  and  field  notes]  while  I'm  still  writing 
makes  it  very  difficult. 

Riess:     Who  are  those  people? 

Colson:  When  I  initially  knew  the  place,  it  was  Lee  and  Irene  Savory.  Lee  had  the  farm.  Lee  had 
come  up  from  Southern  Rhodesia.  Irene  was  from  South  Africa.  They  were  English 
background.  This  was  in  '46-47  that  I  met  them.  Now  it's  their  son,  Tom,  who  is  on  the 
farm.  Irene  died  in  '92. 1  think  Lee  died  about  '82.  Irene  was  about  ninety-five  or  ninety-six 
when  she  died.  And  Tom,  his  first  wife,  Coren,  died.  They  had  two  girls,  now  in  England 
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and  Europe.  He's  now  married  to  a  younger  woman,  Thea,  a  Dutch  doctor  who  came  out  to 
work  in  Zambia.  They  have  two  small  boys. 

Tom  is  very  interested  in  birds  and  game,  and  he's  very  good  to  the  people  on  the  farm. 
They've  built  a  dispensary  where  people  get  treated.  Before,  they  were  getting  treated  out  of 
Irene's  house,  and  then  someplace  else  on  the  farm.  And  they've  built  a  school. 

Riess:      That's  nice  to  have  experience  of  the  other  side  of  life  there. 

Colson:  Yes.  And  Lee  and  Chepa-Chepa  was  the  headman  in  the  village  where  I  started-they  were 
good  friends.  Chepa  had  worked  for  Lee  when  Lee  was  just  starting  the  farm,  and  they 
maintained  close  contact  until  Lee  died.  Chepa  was  then,  of  course—by  then  he  would  have 
been  in  his  seventies  or  so.  He  insisted  on  being  one  of  the  coffin  bearers. 

Riess:     Now,  would  you  seriously  consider  their  invitation? 

Colson:  I  have  considered  it.  The  problem  is,  again,  you  have  to  live  behind  fences—you  know,  stone 
walls-and  there's  always  a  danger  of  invasion.  A  number  of  farmers  have  been  killed  the 
last  several  years,  just  to  the  north  of  where  they  are.  So  it's  not  the  safest  of  environments. 

Riess:  The  Savorys,  they  just  live  with  it? 

Colson:  Yes.  They  don't  have  walls  around  the  house. 

Riess:  And  they  have  guards? 

Colson:  They  have  guards,  and  Tom  has  guns.  And  they  have  radio  communication. 

Riess:  But  they  know  how  much  you  love  the  area. 

Colson:  And  they  think  I'd  be  sort  of  a  built-in  grandmother  for  the  boys,  yes. 

Riess:  And  what  would  you  miss  most  here  if  you  did  that? 

Colson:  Don't  know.  Probably  my  library,  because  I  couldn't  take  it  with  me. 


Daily  Life  in  Berkeley 


Riess:     What's  a  typical  day  for  you  now?  I  only  see  you  on  Thursdays. 

Colson:  Oh,  I  get  up.  The  first  thing  I  usually  do  is  read  the  e-mail  and  answer  anything  I  have  to 
immediately,  and  then  it  depends. 
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Riess:      Do  you  read  a  local  newspaper? 

Colson:  Only  if  I  go  out  and  buy  one.  But  I've  been  listening  during  the  night  to  the  BBC  news.  So  I 
usually  have  some  idea  of  what's  going  on. 

At  the  moment,  I  have  been  doing  two  different  things:  one,  I'm  trying  to  get  a  first  draft 
out  of  an  article,  and  also  revise  the  checklists  so  I  can  get  them  printed  out  and  then  the 
bound  copies  made  up,  so  I  can  take  those  out  with  me.  I've  also  been  reading  in  conjunction 
with  the  two  different  things  that  I'm  working  on  at  the  moment,  and  also  following  up  some 
of  the  things  I'm  just  interested  in. 

So  my  day  would  be  reading,  working  on  the  stuff  I'm  writing,  on  the  checklist  kinds  of 
things.  I  ought  also  to  be  transcribing  the  most  recent  diaries,  but  I  haven't  done  that  because 
I  want  time  for  other  things.  I  go  out  on  Wednesdays,  to  the  university,  because  this  gives 
me  a  chance  to  read  in  the  library,  and  I  have  lunch  with  George  and  other  people.  Other 
than  that,  I  see  a  few  friends. 

Riess:      Is  your  friend  Penny  around  here? 

Colson:  No,  she's  in  Washington,  but  she  calls  me  sometimes  at  five  or  even  at  4:30  in  the  morning- 
with  a  stroke,  you  don't  keep  track  of  time,  and  she  had  a  stroke  three  years  ago.  This  is  why 
I'm  doing  the  cruise  in  March,  because  she  can  cope  with  a  cruise,  whereas  other  kinds  of 
trips  would  be  very  difficult. 

Riess:      It  wouldn't  be  your  first  choice  of  kind  of  thing  to  do. 

Colson:  No.  I  really  don't  have  the  time,  and  I'm  not  interested  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I'd  rather  do 
things  like  going  to  Europe,  but  she  can't  do  that  anymore. 

m 

Riess:      I  know  walking  is  important  for  you. 

Colson:  I  enjoy  walking.  I  enjoy  looking  at  birds.  I  used  to  go  to  the  beach,  but  my  car  is  elderly,  and 
I  don't  think  my  reactions  are  fast  enough  anymore  so  I  would  trust  myself  on  a  freeway.  In 
order  to  get  there,  I  would  have  to  drive  in  traffic,  so  it's  not  safe  for  me  to  do  it,  and  I  have 
to  depend  on  other  people,  so  I  don't  get  there  as  often  as  I  used  to. 

Riess:     Walking  on  the  beach  is  the  great  part? 

Colson:  No.  I  don't  like  sand.  But  there's  a  lovely  walk  up  above  Pierce  Point,  at  the  very  end  of 
Point  Reyes,  where  you  walk  above  and  look  down  on  the  cliffs  and  the  surf  below. 

Riess:      Yes,  and  you  walk  among  elk  sometimes. 
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Colson:  Yes,  you  do.  And  once  we  saw  a  coyote  coming  down,  stalking  an  elk,  and  the  bull  going 
off,  facing  it,  and  the  coyote  walking,  sort  of  looking:  "Oh,  I  never  even  thought  of  doing 
anything!"  And  went  off  quietly. 

Riess:      I'm  glad  you  mentioned  Wednesday  at  the  university,  because  I  know  you  do  get  together 
with  those  friends.  I'm  struck  by  how  social  the  anthropology  department  is,  all  those  lunch 
meetings  and  groups. 

Colson:  I  don't  think  it  is  as  much  so  anymore.  But  then,  I'm  not  part  of  it  anymore. 

Riess:  I  would  have  thought  that  you  would  want  to  take  every  minute  to  work  on  your  material. 

Colson:  You  get  tired  of  that. 

Riess:  Who  do  you  discuss  your  ideas  with  now? 

Colson:  On  very  rare  occasions,  when  I  see  the  other  people  in  the  Gwembe  thing,  we  talk.  E-mail  a 
few  people6.  Other  than  that,  a  friend  at  Northwestern  who  works  in  Zambia,  we 
interchange.  I  read  her  manuscripts,  and  she's  read  mine.  I'm  not  really  interchanging  with 
anybody  much  at  the  moment  on  the  migration/resettlement  kind  of  thing.  Barbara  is  too 
busy.  She's  trying  to  finish  her  manuscript,  which  eventually  she'll  send  me  to  read,  to 
comment  on.  That  kind  of  thing. 

Riess:      Let's  say  a  little  bit  outside  of  your  field,  then.  Who  are  the  people  you  enjoy  having  a 
conversation  with  because  they  have  stimulating  minds  and  ideas? 

Colson:  Oh,  I  get  that  when  I  go  to  England.. 

Riess:      Is  it  what  you  said  earlier,  the  difference  in  the  education  and  sense  of  self-worth? 

Colson:  Or  perhaps  because  I  find  people  there  who  have  done  more  work  in  an  area  where  I  have. 
There  was  a  young  woman  here,  Mariane  Ferme,  with  whom  I  could  talk,  because  she 


6[added  in  editing]  In  Berkeley  I  probably  talk  most  frequently  with  Laura  Nader,  with  whom  I 
continue  to  share  intellectual  interests.  We  frequently  talk  about  what  we  are  reading  or  about  the  work 
of  her  students.  She  has  also  been  willing  to  read  manuscripts  for  me  and  give  me  feedback,  and  I  now 
and  then  do  the  same  for  her.  George  Foster,  Burton  Benedict,  Desmond  Clark,  James  Anderson,  and 
Pauline  Kolenda  (who  has  retired  to  Berkeley  from  the  University  of  Texas,  Houston)  and  I  usually  meet 
for  lunch  once  a  week,  and  there  can  be  very  lively  discussions  then,  though  I  don't  think  anyone  usually 
speaks  at  any  length  on  their  current  work.  Gill  Hart  and  Louise  Fortmann,  and  I  sometimes  discuss 
work,  and  I  also  frequently  walk  with  Judith  Justice,  now  in  the  UCSF  medical  anthropology  program, 
when  we  certainly  get  into  discussions  of  what  we  are  working  on  or  her  experience  as  a  consultant  for 
different  international  agencies.  I  send  manuscripts  to  the  others  sharing  the  Gwembe  study,  but  they  are 
unlikely  to  send  me  much  feedback,  and  they  may  not  welcome  as  much  feedback  as  I  give  them  on  their 
own  manuscripts. 
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worked  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  so  we  had  certain  kinds  of  things  in  common  because  we'd 
understand  some  of  the  same  kinds  of  background. 

Donald  Moore--!  could  probably,  but  he's  had  this  terrible  back  ever  since  he  was 
appointed.  He  was  in  an  auto  accident.  He's  away  this  year. 

I  get  together  with  Louise  Fortmann  now  and  then.  She's  in  forestry. 
Riess:     And  she's  over  there? 

Colson:  No,  she's  here.  Mariane  Ferme  was  here,  and  Donald  Moore  was  here.  I  haven't  seen  much 
of  Gill  [Gillian]  Hart  for  the  last  year.  She's  in  geography,  but  she's  been  terribly  busy  trying 
to  finish  up  a  book,  and  doing  a  departmental  assignment,  and  head  of  the  African  Studies 
Center,  so  we  haven't  been  getting  together. 

Who  else  around?  Well,  I  used  to  talk  with  Bill  Shack,  but,  of  course,  he  isn't  here. 

Riess:      Yes.  Now,  a  question,  why  did  you  agree  to  do  the  oral  history?  You've  been  interviewed 
many  times. 

Colson:  You  asked  me  to. 
Riess:      [laughs] 

Colson:  And  I  thought,  given  as  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  other  oral  histories  really  went  anyplace. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  one  done. 

Riess:     Well,  I'm  afraid  the  transcript  will  add  to  your  stack  of  things  to  do  when  you  get  back. 

Colson:  I  won't  have  time  to  do  anything  with  it  until~I  have  to  work  on  this  committee  report,  the 
National  Academy  Committee.  We  were  supposed  to  have  finished  it  off  in  January.  They 
kept  delaying  it.  So  that  will  take  time.  And  then  the  cruise,  and  then  getting  ready  for 
Zambia,  including  buying  a  tent,  and  Zambia. 

[tape  interruption] 

Riess:     Now,  you  handed  me  this  book  African  Dimensions:  Essays  in  Honor  of  William  O.  Brown 
[African  Studies  Center,  Boston  University,  1975]. 

Colson:  Because  you  were  asking  me  about  the  indigenous  anthropologists,  and  I  said  I  had  thought 
about  this  much  earlier. 

Riess:      [Reads  from  Colson's  essay  "Changing  Anthropology  in  Africa"]:  "Every  generation  is 

critical  of  the  work  of  its  immediate  seniors,  though  it  may  not  always  know  the  reason  for 
its  disquiet.  On  the  whole,  this  discontent  is  a  good  thing." 
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Audit  Culture  and  the  University 


Riess:      I  was  interested  in  the  book  on  cultural  illness  that  Laura  Nader  put  together  that  you 

suggested  I  look  at  [Cultural  Illness  and  Health,  Essays  in  Human  Adaptation,  American 
Association  of  Anthropology,  1973]. 

Colson:  I  think  this  was  a  conference  they  pulled  together  at  the  Center  [for  Behavioral  Studies, 
Stanford,  October  1971] 

Riess:      It  was  a  paper  you  wrote  for  that  conference? 

Colson:  For  this,  yes.  And  it's  very  interesting  to  me  because  I've  just  been  reading  a  fascinating 

volume  edited  by  Marilyn  Strathern  on  the  audit  culture.  [Audit  Cultures:  Anthropological 
Studies  in  Accountability,  Ethics,  and  the  Academy,  London,  Routledge,  2000] 

Riess:      Audit  culture? 

Colson:  Audit  culture,  about  the  way  in  which  people  are  having  to  present  themselves  in  order  to 

have  credibility,  which  is  very  much  taking  up  the  same  theme  that  was  my  article  there.  For 
instance,  in  Britain  now  they  are  rating  departments,  and  one  of  the  ways  they  rate  them  is 
where  you  publish.  They  apparently  assign  values  to  different  journals,  one  through  five.  If 
you  publish  in  a  higher-rating  journal,  it's  more  important  than  if  you  publish  in  a  lower- 
rating  journal,  even  if  that's  the  best  one  for  reaching  your  audience  and  the  one  which  is 
more  prestigious  for  your  particular  constituency,  [laughs] 

They  add  up  all  this,  and  people  in  the  department  and  various  other  things  that  have 
been  going  on,  and  average  it  over  five  years,  and  then  those  departments  which  rate  the 
highest  get  so  much  more  money  per  student.  Those  that  rate  down  get  so  much  less.  In 
order  to  keep  viable  you  spend  your  time  trying  to  make  brownie  points,  presenting  yourself 
with  a  lot  of  paperwork  that  you  wouldn't  normally  do.  And  it  takes  you  away  from  teaching 
and  from  research.  It's  more  appropriate  to  publish  rapidly  than  to  think  about  things.  It's 
probably  not  a  good  idea  now  to  do  field  research  if  you're  an  anthropologist.  That  takes  you 
away  from  important  things  that  get  you  brownie  points. 

This  is  all  part  of  the  MBA  mentality  which  is  permeating  not  only  American  institutions 
but  also  British—they  have  gone  farther  in  Britain  and  Holland  and  Australia  than  here.  But 
in  that  paper  [for  the  Laura  Nader  book]  in  1 972  I  was  addressing  the  problem  of 
responsibility,  how  you  presented  yourself.  So  it  was  fascinating  picking  up  the  Audit 
Culture.  I  thought,  "My  God,  they're  talking  about  how  one  shows  himself  to  be 
responsible,"  which  is  exactly  what  I  was  writing  about  then.  And  this  is  suddenly 
something  which  is  very,  very  important. 

Riess:      What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  the  department  now?  Would  you  be  a  loud  voice  of 
objection? 
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Colson:  Oh,  of  course,  yes.  At  least  I'd  be  a  voice.  Whether  I'd  be  loud  is  another  matter.  It's  so 
inefficient.  Certainly  one  wants  to  be  responsible,  but  not  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  going 
through  paperwork  and  procedures  which  are  irrelevant,  really,  to  what  you're  supposed  to 
be  doing. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  number  of  us  encountered  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  who 
was  complaining,  saying  that  after  all,  what  good  did  it  do  Berkeley  to  have  members  of  the 
National  Academy?  He  had  gone  through~the  members  of  the  Berkeley  faculty  who  were 
on  the  National  Academy  were  teaching  very  few  courses,  they  weren't  involved  in 
teaching.  Pat[rick]  Kirch,  who's  in  anthropology,  who's  a  member  of  the  National  Academy, 
felt  the  figures  didn't  look  very  good,  so  he  looked  at  the  evidence  and  discovered  that  the 
legislator  was  including  the  emeriti,  who  would  not  have  been  teaching.  He  wrote  and 
explained  the  situation  and  never  got  an  answer  back.  But  you  see,  this  audit—the  kinds  of 
things  that  they  add  up  don't  always  make  sense. 


[tape  interruption] 

Riess:     Now,  you  were  saying  something  about  writing  for  edited  volumes. 

Colson:  Yes,  I  was  saying,  don't  write  articles  for  edited  volumes  unless  you  have  absolute  assurance 
that  it  will  be  out  in  a  couple  of  years,  because  it's  so  easy  for  them  to  get  held  up.  I've  got 
one,  two—let's  see,  one,  two,  three,  four —I  think  five  that  never  appeared. 

Riess:     And  you  can't  get  them  out  yourself.  They  really  are  the  property  of  the  editor  at  that  point? 

Colson:  No,  by  the  time  you  know  they're  not  ever  going  to  come  out,  it  would  be  so  much  work 
revising.  Two  of  them  I  have  revised.  One,  of  course,  is  the  long-term  study  thing,  which 
Ted  and  I  have  revised  three  times  now. 


In  Conclusion 


Riess:     As  is  ever  the  way  with  these  oral  histories,  the  tape  ended  without  your  having  a  chance  to 
say  a  last  word,  Elizabeth.  I  wish  you  would,  right  here. 

Colson:  [added  post-interview]  As  planned,  I  went  to  Zambia  in  April  and  May  and  succeeded  in 

reaching  three  villages  in  Gwembe  Valley,  although  the  roads  to  two  of  them  were  anything 
but  user  friendly.  Fortunately  I  was  using  a  heavy  four-wheel  drive  vehicle,  but  it  was  not 
improved  by  the  experience.  It  was  three  years  since  I  had  been  back.  In  one  village  almost 
all  the  senior  men  had  died  since  1998,  as  well  as  a  number  of  senior  women.  In  each 
village  the  number  of  children  orphaned  by  AIDS  was  more  apparent.  During  my  ten-day 
stay  in  Siameja  Village,  three  people  died,  two  definitely  of  AIDS  and  the  other  death  was 
also  probably  an  AIDS  death. 
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People  said  they  were  weary  from  the  frequency  of  funerals  and  no  longer  able  to  mourn 
in  the  old  fashion.  I  understand  this,  for  much  of  the  time  I  too  am  dealing  with  grief  as  I 
hear  of  the  death  of  old  friends  and  have  to  adjust  to  their  absence.  But  mourning  is  also 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  Pentecostal  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Churches  are  now  very 
active  and  many  young  people  refuse  to  take  part  in  much  of  the  funeral  ritual  on  the 
grounds  that  this  is  heathen  appeasement  of  the  demons. 

People  were  very  busy  with  bird  scaring,  and  even  so  some  fields  of  bulrush  millet  were 
picked  clean  by  the  birds.  At  Musulumba  below  Kariba  Dam,  elephant  had  also  invaded, 
coming  from  Zimbabwe  across  the  Zambezi  River.  There  drums  sounded  through  the  night 
as  people  tried  to  drive  elephant  from  their  fields.  But  they  were  also  eating  from  the  new 
crop  as  they  harvested,  and  for  once  there  was  no  immediate  hunger  in  the  Valley.  I  didn't 
recognize  some  people,  but  this  was  a  happy  failure  because  they  looked  so  much  younger 
as  a  result  of  for  once  eating  well. 

Before  leaving  Zambia  I  gave  a  talk  at  the  University  of  Zambia  at  the  request  of  a  friend 
in  the  Religious  Studies  Unit,  who  had  done  a  Ph.D.  at  Berkeley.  I  spoke  on  the 
consequences  of  identifying  the  old  creator  spirit  Leza  and  the  Christian  God.  The 
auditorium  was  full  and  the  questions  and  discussions  first  rate.  Given  the  problems  faced 
by  the  university,  with  frequent  closures,  loss  of  staff  to  better-endowed  countries,  lack  of 
resources  for  library  or  other  facilities,  I  felt  an  enormous  respect  for  the  caliber  of  the 
people  who  despite  all  this  had  been  able  to  create  an  intellectual  community.  It  is  no  small 
achievement. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  achievement  that  the  political  opposition  to  a  change  in  the  constitution 
that  would  allow  the  incumbent  president  to  run  for  a  third  term  stood  strong,  and  he 
announced  that  he  would  not  run.  Zambia,  despite  its  many  problems,  is  in  many  ways 
admirable.  I  am  lucky  that  I  have  been  able  to  leam  so  much  from  it  over  the  years. 

But  then  I  have  been  lucky  in  many  ways.  In  my  parents.  In  growing  up  in  a  progressive 
small  town  in  a  state  like  Minnesota  with  its  strong  civil  traditions.  In  attending  the 
University  of  Minnesota  where  I  found  mentors  such  as  Wilson  and  Ruth  Wallis.  In 
becoming  an  anthropologist  at  just  the  right  time,  when  funds  for  research  became  available 
and  then,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  university  departments,  there  were  jobs,  even  for  women. 
In  having  in  Thayer  Scudder  an  ideal  collaborator,  who  goes  his  own  way  while  I  go  mine 
and  yet  with  a  willingness  to  share  notes  and  accept  a  critical  give  and  take  as  we  write  up 
the  research,  sometimes  individually  and  sometimes  together.  And  in  the  many  friendships 
formed  throughout  my  life,  from  childhood  days  through  university  and  graduate  school,  in 
Zambia,  at  Oxford  and  Manchester,  at  Boston  University,  at  Berkeley,  and  through  many 
other  professional  associations:  friendships  that  span  the  world. 
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SWG  ORAL  HISTORY  PROGRAM 


The  SWG  Oral  History  Program  is  part  of  The  Society  of  Woman  Geographers  Archives.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  conduct  interviews  with  current  members  who  have  made  significant  contributions, 
administrative  and  scholarly,  to  their  particular  disciplines  and  geographic  study.  The  project's  goal  is  to 
supplement  the  published  record  and  membership  files  in  the  SWG  Archives,  focusing  on  the  narrator's 
accomplishments,  travels,  intellectual  and  professional  development,  and  significant  events  that  influenced 
her.  In  addition,  the  program  conducts  SWG-related  interviews  with  members  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  activities  of  the  Society  itself.  The  goal  of  these  interviews  is  to  supplement  the 
historical  records  of  the  organization. 
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Elizabeth  Colson 
October  4,  1993 
El  Cerrito,  California 
Fauno  Cordes,  Interviewer 


[Tape  1,  Side  A] 


Cordes:  Dr.  Colson,  if  you  could  please  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  your  early  life  and  your  family. 

Colson:  I  was  born  in  June  1917  in  a  tiny  village,  Hewitt,  Minnesota,  from  which  we  moved  two  months 
later  to  the  small  town  of  Wadena  about  six  miles  away  from  the  nearest  lake.  My  father  was  the  only 
member  of  his  family  who  went  to  university.  He  was  one  of  six  children  who  were  first  generation  born 
in  this  country.  His  father  had  come  from  Sweden  in  1854;  his  mother  from  Germany,  also  before  the 
Civil  War.  [Tape  interruption]. 

When  my  father  was  a  month  or  so  old,  they  had  moved  to  homestead  a  farm  near  Wadena.  This 
was,  again,  1 874.  That's  where  my  father  grew  up  and  eventually  went  to  high  school.  So  I  went  to  the 
same  high  school  as  my  father  had  done. 

My  mother  was  bom  in  southern  Minnesota.  She  went  to  Carleton  College,  took  her  B.A.  in 
1 899,  and  then  taught  school  in  several  towns  in  southern  Minnesota.  In  the  second  one  she  met  my 
father,  who  was  there  as  superintendent  of  schools.  He  decided  at  that  point  a  teacher  could  not  earn 
enough  to  support  a  family,  so  he  switched  professions  and  went  into  a  bank  instead.  They  were  married 
some  three  years  later. 

Because  they  married  late  in  life  and  they  had  no  children  for  some  years,  we  were  born  to  fairly 
elderly  parents.  My  older  sister  was  born  in  1914,  myself  in  1917,  my  younger  sister  in  1919,  and  my 
brother  in  1920.  My  parents  thought  it  was  rather  good  because  it  kept  them  alert  and  moved  them  up  a 
generation,  having  children  in  school,  with  much  younger  people. 

They  were  both  active  intellectually.  My  father  had  gone  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
was  interested  in  Greek  and  mathematics.  My  mother  had  been  interested  Latin,  English,  and  social 
studies.  So  we  had  the  chance  as  we  went  through  school  to  get  an  enormous  amount  of  backup  from  our 
parents.  My  father  was  the  president  of  the  school  board.  He  was  also  the  president  of  the  library  board 
and  on  the  hospital  board.  My  mother  was  the  chair  of  the  book  committee  for  the  library.  They  were 
both  active  in  a  large  number  of  different  organizations  in  the  town. 

They  assumed  that  it  would  be  natural  for  us  to  go  on  to  college,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to 
choose  our  careers  for  us.  Instead  they  tried  to  foster  any  interests  that  we  developed.  One  rule  was  that 
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if  we  started  something,  we  ought  to  finish  it.  They  also  were  very  supportive  of  one  another  in  raising 
the  children.  As  my  father  used  to  say,  "Mind  your  father  when  your  mother  speaks."  They  also 
encouraged  us  to  bring  children  home  because  they  felt  they  were  more  comfortable  with  us  under  their 
eye,  rather  than  not  knowing  quite  where  we  might  be  or  what  we  might  be  up  to.  Our  house  was 
therefore  a  center  for  other  children.  Even  after  we  were  gone,  children  used  to  come  to  borrow  books 
and  to  talk  about  things  with  my  father  and  mother.  My  mother  was  interested  in  flowers  and  birds  and 
stars,  as  well  as  anything  that  happened  to  be  going  on.  My  father  was  interested  in  history  and  in  the 
town  and  was  an  especially  active  Mason. 

The  school  at  that  time  was  good.  It  was  fairly  small.  Many  children  at  that  time  did  not  go  on 
past  the  age  of  fourteen,  which  was  when  they  could  drop  out.  If  you  finished  eighth  grade  or  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen,  you  could  quit  school.  So  quite  a  lot  of  children  did  drop  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  of  us  who  went  through  had  excellent  teachers.  When  I  hit  high  school,  one  of  them,  an  English 
teacher,  Luella  McMann,  had  toured  with  a  small  theater  company.  She  could  make  what  we  read  in 
high  school  come  alive  as  she  would  act  out  the  different  parts.  She  also  did  something  which  I  only 
realized  later  what  a  tremendous  thing  she  had  done.  After  my  first  week  or  so  in  her  class,  she  informed 
me  that  I  would  have  the  privilege  of  writing  two  essays  a  week  rather  than  one.  Only  when  I  started 
having  to  read  students'  essays  did  I  realize  how  really  noble  she  had  been. 

There  was  also  in  the  town  a  woman,  Jean  Stewart,  who  was  the  librarian.  I  don't  think  she  had 
ever  gone  to  college.  She  might  have  had  a  six-week  course  in  library  things.  But  she  was  interested  in 
books  and  made  sure  that  the  children  who  came  to  the  library  got  prodded  to  reading  a  great  many 
things  that  normally  they  might  not  have  looked  at.  It  was  a  good  place  in  which  to  grow  up  at  that  time. 

My  older  sister  went  to  Macalester  [College].  I  decided  that  I  had  been  following  her  through 
school  long  enough,  and  also  Macalester  did  not  have  archaeology.  By  the  time  I  was  in  high  school  I 
decided  I  was  going  to  become  an  archaeologist.  This  meant  that  for  me  it  would  be  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  When  I  came  down  to  breakfast  one  morning  and  informed  the  family  that  I  was  going  to 
Minnesota  rather  than  Macalester,  my  father  and  mother  looked  at  me  and  said,  "It's  your  life,  and  you 
know  what  you  want  to  do,"  and  raised  no  questions. 

Cordes:  Dr.  Colson,  what  was  it  that  influenced  you  to  go  into— to  be  interested  in  archaeology? 

Colson:  At  first,  I  think  [I  had]  been  interested  in  astronomy,  until  I  discovered  all  the  math  involved. 
Then  I  was  interested  maybe  in  natural  history.  But  in  those  days  the  National  Geographic  had  a 
tremendous  influence  on  young  people.  We  took  it.  There  were  always  articles  about  archaeologists 
digging  in  Greece  or  in  Yucatan  or  in  the  American  southwest.  Like  any  normal  child,  I  decided  I 
wanted  to  go  and  dig. 

When  I  reached  Minnesota,  archaeology  was  in  the  same  department  with  anthropology.  One 
had  more  chance  to  take  courses  in  cultural  anthropology.  Even  so,  I  wrote  my  honor's  thesis, 
undergraduate  honor's  thesis,  on  the  stone  ages  of  Africa,  a  topic  suggested  to  me  by  the  then  professor  in 
the  department. 

But  the  person  I  worked  with  most—it  was  a  very  small  department  then  with  really  two  people, 
plus  one  who  came  in  when  the  head  of  the  department  went  off  for  the  winter.  Wilson  Wallis  was  the 
second  professor  in  the  department.  He  was  a  cultural  anthropologist  who  had  been  drawn  into 
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anthropology  when  he  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  [University]  and  heard  a  lecture~a  public  lecture- 
-given  by  Edward  Tyler,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  anthropology,  probably  the  first  one  to  hold  an 
academic  post  in  anthropology  in  Britain.  So  I've  often  felt  very  close  to  the  beginnings  in  my  field. 

By  the  time  I  was  ready  for  university,  the  Depression  was  fully  on  us.  The  bank  in  which  my 
father  worked  had  failed.  He  had  had  to  find  a  new  job,  which  provided  much  less  money.  I  had  to  work 
my  way  through  school.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  National  Youth  Assistance  position.  This  was 
one  of  the  big  programs  organized  by  the  federal  government  during  the  Depression  to  try  to  provide 
support  for  people.  Large  numbers  of  my  generation  managed  to  go  to  university  because  we  were  able 
to  work  on  the  NYA  program.  My  assignment  was  typing  in  the  anthropology  department. 

So  I  got  to  know  Wallis.  He  told  me  that-he  had  his  wife,  who  was  also  an  anthropologist,  Ruth 
Wallis-they  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  have  a  living  job  I  ought  to  go  to  business  school  rather  than  to 
graduate  school  in  anthropology.  There  were  no  jobs  in  anthropology  at  that  time,  and  there  were 
especially  no  jobs  for  women.  Women  had  a  very  hard  time  in  academia.  I  thought  it  over  and  decided 
that  I  would  much  prefer  to  be  an  anthropologist,  but  if  I  went  to  business  school  I  would  have  to  spend 
quite  a  bit  of  money  to  have  some  fun.  If  I  went  into  anthropology  I  wouldn't  have  to  spend  a  penny  to 
get  fun  because  the  job  of  anthropology  would  be  enough  fun  for  anybody. 
[Tape  interruption] 

When  I  was  ready  to  graduate— which  I  did  with  summa  cum  laude— Wallis  was  going  to  become 
the  chair  of  the  department.  The  other  man  was  retiring.  He  offered  me  a  job  as  secretary  in  the 
department,  which  would  support  me  while  I  did  an  M.A.  in  anthropology  at  Minnesota.  He  also 
employed  me  for  that  summer  and  sent  me  east  to  the  Peabody  Library  at  Harvard  University  to  abstract 
materials  for  his  research  project  on  primitive  science.  So  I  had  a  chance  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to 
leave  Minnesota  and  spent  three  months  in  Cambridge,  working  in  the  Peabody  Library.  I  had  already 
done  a  good  deal  of  abstracting  for  him  on  my  job  as  an  undergraduate,  and  I  continued  to  do  that  as  a 
secretary  and  the  following  summer  when  he  had  me  spend  a  month  in  the  Berkeley  library  doing  the 
same  abstracting. 

Cordes:  About  what  year  was  this? 

Colson:  I  graduated  in  1938.  So  I  spent  the  summer  of '38  in  the  Peabody  Library.  Then  in  the  fall  of 
'38  [I]  entered  graduate  school  at  Minnesota,  working  under  Wallis.  By  that  time  they  had  also  recruited 
two  newcomers  and  given  a  permanent  appointment  to  Lloyd  Wilford,  who  had  been  filling  in  while  I 
was  an  undergraduate.  He  was  an  archaeologist.  The  two  newcomers—one  was  Walter  Cline,  who  had 
worked  in  north  Africa  and  whose  special  interest  was  Africa  and  ancient  Egypt  and  the  Near  East.  He 
had  been  trained  at  Harvard.  The  other  one  was  David  Mandelbaum,  who  had  done  his  Ph.D.  at  Yale 
[University].  Mandelbaum  had  worked  among  the  Plains  Cree  [Indians],  did  his  doctoral  research  there, 
and  then  had  gone  out  to  India  where  he  worked  among  the  Kota  in  southern  India.  He  had  just  come 
from  India  when  he  took  this  job  at  Minnesota.  Mandelbaum  in  '47  moved  on  to  Berkeley.  Cline  also  in 
later  years  did  some  teaching  at  Berkeley.  So  there  is  a  strong  link-up  with  Berkeley.  Incidentally, 
Wallis  had  taught  at  Berkeley  in  the  1920s  for  a  year  or  two. 

During  that  first  year  of  graduate  work,  Wallis  told  me  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  get 
me  a  summer  fellowship  to  do  field  work  with  the  New  York  University  field  laboratory  for  research  in 
the  social  sciences,  run  by  Drs.  Burt  Aginsky  and  Ethel  Aginsky.  They  were  going  to  take  students  to  a 
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small  town  in  northern  California,  Ukiah,  where  they  would  give  them  training  in  how  to  do  field  work 
in  cultural  social  anthropology.  Wallis  said  he  thought  he  could  get  me  into  that  group,  and  he  did.  So 
my  first  chance  to  do  research  came  in  cultural  anthropology.  By  the  end  of  that  summer  I  was  well  and 
truly  switched. 

I  had  acquired  from  David  Mandelbaum  an  interest  in  personality  and  culture,  which  was  one  of 
the  major  developments  in  anthropology  at  that  time.  The  Aginskys  had  been  trained  at  Columbia 
[University],  but  they  were  very  much  influenced,  again,  by  some  of  the  currents  of  the  1930s,  such  as 
the  interest  in  contemporary  societies,  the  belief  that  anthropologists  ought  to  be  involved  in  participant 
observation,  the  [Bronislaw]  Malinowski1  technique,  which  meant  that  you  had  to  look  at  the  here  and 
now.  So  they  put  me  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  field  of  acculturation  and  community 
studies,  such  as  the  big  study  of  Newburyport  being  carried  on  in  New  England  by  Lloyd  Warner  and  his 
companions. 

We  were  asked  to  work  with  Pomo  Indians,  who  lived  on  three  rancherias  near  Ukiah.  But  we 
were  also  supposed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  among  the  townspeople  so  that  we  looked  at  this  as  a 
larger  universe  in  which  different  kinds  of  people  were  interacting  and  finding  a  place  for  themselves. 
Ukiah  was  interesting.  It  brought  me  for  the  first  time  into  an  awareness  of  race  relationships,  the  kinds 
of  things  that  in  South  Africa  I  learned  later  was  called  Apartheid  and  the  color  bar.  In  Ukiah  at  that  time 
only  one  restaurant,  a  Chinese  restaurant,  would  serve  Native  Americans.  Only  one  dentist  would  take 
care  of  them.  That  was  because  he  was  a  basket  collector,  and  Pomo  made  magnificent  baskets.  If  they 
went  to  the  movies  they  had  to  sit  upstairs  in  the  balcony.  If  they  went  to  a  store  they  would  be  served 
only  after  every  white  had  been  served. 

Since  anthropologists  identify  rather  strongly  with  the  people  with  whom  they're  working  most,  I 
became  very  quickly  aware  of  what  these  kinds  of  restrictions  can  do  to  people,  and  also  their  ability 
sometimes  to  rise  above  it.  For  that  year,  the  valedictorian  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  public  high 
school  was  a  Pomo  girl. 

Anyway,  I  did  that  for  a  summer.  I  was  interested  in  life  histories,  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
each  one  of  us  was  asked  to  collect  one  life  history. 

I  went  back  from  Ukiah,  completed  my  second  year  at  Minnesota,  and  wrote  my  M.A.  thesis, 
which  was  on  Pomo  women  and  acculturation.  [I]  got  some  rather  good  training  there  because  Wallis 
read  it,  came  in  and  said,  "Elizabeth,  I  can  tell  you  this  would  get  you  an  M.A.,  but  it's  not  good  enough 
for  you.  Go  and  rewrite  it."  [Laughter].  So  I  had  to  spend  another  couple  of  months  getting  it  up  to  what 
he  thought  ought  to  be  my  standard.  Many  students  in  later  generations  must  have  cursed  that  training, 
because  you  learned  that  people  were  sloppy  if  they  were  allowed  to  be.  At  any  rate,  I  finished.  That 
M.A.  at  Minnesota  in  those  days  was  truly  earned,  because  you  had  to  do  writtens  for  both— you  had  to 
have  a  minor,  and  mine  was  Spanish.  You  had  to  do  writtens  for  your  minor  and  your  major.  You  had  to 
write  a  thesis.  Then  you  had  to  have  orals,  in  which  you  could  be  asked  on  anything,  plus  being  queried 
on  your  thesis. 

Unfortunately,  Minnesota,  even  though  it  had  expanded  its  size  of  faculty,  gave  only  an  M.A.  in 
those  days.  If  I  wanted  to  go  on  I  had  to  go  elsewhere.  At  that  time  there  were  only  five  universities,  I 

1  Bronislaw  Malinowski  (1884-1942),  Polish-bom  British  anthropologist,  a  founder  of  modern  social 
anthropology  and  originator  of  modem  methods  of  ethnographic  fieldwork. 
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think,  in  the  country  which  gave  a  Ph.D.  in  anthropology-Harvard,  which  meant  Radcliffe  [College]  for 
women;  Yale;  Columbia;  [University  of]  Chicago;  and  Berkeley.  I  applied  to  the  first  four.  I  did  not 
apply  to  Berkeley  for  some  reason.  I  think  I  thought  it  was  rather  stuck  in  its  ways,  whereas  the  really 
interesting  things  were  happening  at  Chicago  and  Yale  and  Columbia  and,  I  thought,  also  at  Harvard. 
Also,  Mrs.  Wallis  had  done  her  B.A.  and  M.A.  at  Radcliffe  before  doing  her  Ph.D.  in  physical 
anthropology  at  Columbia.  She  was  anxious  for  me  to  go  to  Radcliffe. 

I  was  accepted  at  all  the  places  I  applied,  given  fellowships  at  Radcliffe,  Chicago,  and  Columbia, 
and  the  offer  of  a  job  on  the  Human  Relations  Area  File  at  Yale.  Even  though  I  had  been  able  to  save  a 
little  money,  what  they  offered  was  not  enough  so  that  I  would  have  been  able  to  have  gone.  At  that 
point,  the  Walliss  called  me  in  and  gave  me  $500  on  the  understanding  that  I  would  never  try  to  repay  it, 
but  that  if  in  later  years  I  had  a  chance  I'd  try  and  help  other  people  who  were  in  the  same  circumstances 
I  was.  So  I  was  able  to  go  to  Radcliffe  for  a  year  and  practically  wept  when  I  got  there  and  compared 
what  was  being  offered  with  what  was  shown  in  the  catalogues  at  Chicago,  Yale,  and  Columbia. 

In  those  days,  a  Radcliffe  graduate  student  could  take  courses  at  Harvard  which  were  offered 
only  for  Harvard  graduate  students.  If  they  were  offered  for  Harvard  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  as  many  courses  were,  you  could  not  take  them.  Harvard  faculty  did  come  and  offer  courses  for 
Radcliffe  undergraduates,  and  you  could  take  those.  Some  of  them  were  kind  enough  to  say  that  since  it 
was  important  that  you  get  the  material  as  part  of  your  training,  that  you  could  come  and  sit  in  on  the 
course,  even  take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  it  could  never  go  on  your  record  even  as  having  been 
audited.  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  who  was  my  adviser,  allowed  me  to  sit  in  on  that  basis  on  two  courses  given 
for  Harvard  graduates  and  under-graduates.  There  were  people  who  said,  "No,  you  can't  come  in,  but 
you  can  sit  outside  the  door  and  take  notes."  This  never  happened  to  me,  but  one  of  my  contemporaries 
in  the  department  at  Radcliffe  did  have  to  sit  outside  the  door  and  take  notes. 

So  we  weren't  exactly  welcomed.  Indeed,  when  I  went  to  see  the  head  of  the  department  on 
arrival,  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Why  didn't  you  go  to  Columbia?  Why  didn't  you  go  to  Chicago? 
Why  did  you  have  to  come  here?"  On  the  other  hand,  I  discovered  later  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
pushed  to  get  me  a  Radcliffe  Traveling  Fellowship  on  which  I  was  able  to  do  my  dissertation  research. 

At  the  time,  however,  Clyde  Kluckhohn  was  the  only  one  who  appeared  to  be  working  in  the 
kind  of  cultural  social  anthropology  that  I  was  interested  in,  which  was  in  the  mainstream.  He  was 
particularly  interested  at  that  time  in  personality  and  culture,  which  reinforced  my  own  particular 
interests.  I  decided  that  what  I  would  like  to  do  for  my  dissertation  research  would  be  a  study  of 
continuities  and  discontinuities  by  trying  to  collect  life  histories  for  women  in  the  same  families  but  of 
different  generations  to  see  what  was  constant,  what  changed,  and  to  try  to  figure  out  why. 

I  had  gone  back  to  Ukiah  with  the  Aginskys'  field  school  after  I  finished  my  M.A.  at  Minnesota 
and  had  done  more  life  history  work  that  year.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  they  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
went—took  a  car  and  a  caravan  and  went  up  the  coast.  I  saw  Neah  Bay  in  the  state  of  Washington,  this  on 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  a  little  fishing  village.  It  looked  a  bit  remote,  but  there  was  a  road  so  you 
could  get  in  and  out.  I  heard  people  talking,  so  I  knew  that  they  maintained  some  of  their  own  language. 
I  saw  baskets  being  sold  in  the  local  trading  store.  Well,  I  wanted  someplace  that  was  beautiful, 
someplace  where  people  worked  with  their  hands— because  I  had  discovered  that  people  talk  more  freely 
when  they're  working  with  their  hands—someplace  that  wasn't  completely  overwhelmed  by  a  surrounding 
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and  blighting  white  society,  as  had  been  true  in  the  Ukiah  area.  Neah  Bay  seemed  like  a  good  bit,  so  I 
did  some  reading  about  it  and  decided  that  that  was  where  I  wanted  to  go. 

After  my  first  year  at  Radcliffe  I  went  back  again  for  a  third  year,  third  summer,  with  the 
Aginskys  and  collected  more  life  history  material.  This  material  on  the  Pomo  formed  the  basis  of  the  life 
histories  of  three  Pomo  women,  which  was  eventually  published  through  the  University  of  California 
Archaeological  Facility. 

Having  finished  that  summer,  I  went  back  to  Cambridge  and  did  my  orals  at  Peabody  and  passed, 
which  was  not  as  common  a  phenomenon  then  as  it  is  now.  Indeed,  later  Kluckhohn  told  me  that  if  he 
had  realized  how  very  little  work  I  had  had  at  Peabody,  he  would  not  have  encouraged  me  to  take  my 
orals  then.  But  I  had  my  grant  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  field  and  it  seemed  like  a  good  time  to  take 
them,  and  I  passed.  So  I  was  able  to  go  off  to  Neah  Bay  in  the  fall  of '41. 

Cordes:  That  was  just  before  World  War  II. 

Colson:  Yes.  That  was  before  we  got  into  World  War  II.  I  arrived  there,  I  think,  early  October  of  1941 . 
I  had  been  on  the  Berkeley  campus  in  '39,  abstracting  for  Wallis  in  the  Bancroft  [Library],  when  I  heard 
the  carillon  start  and  discovered  that  World  War  II  had  actually  begun. 

So  in  '41  I  got  to  Neah  Bay.  I  was  there  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.2  Indeed,  [I]  was  coming  out 
from  church  with  other  Makah-this  was  the  Makah  Indian  reservation— when  we  were  told  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  That  area  immediately  began  to  be  seen  as  a  tricky  region.  We  were  in  blackout,  of 
course.  We  all  had  to  have  registration  cards.  We  weren't  allowed  to  go  off  to  some  of  the  beaches.  The 
army  and  the  navy  moved  in. 

Cordes:  That  area  is  on  the  main  shipping  channel  out  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  the  naval 
[unclear]. 

Colson:  Yes.  It  was  also  very  close  to  a  major  fishing  area  where,  of  course,  there  had  been  a  lot  of 
probably  Japanese  fishing  before  the  war  started. 

Anyway,  I  spent  a  year  there  and  began  to  discover  that  really  I  was  not  cut  out  for  working  on 
personality  and  culture.  Although  I  had  read  a  certain  amount  of  psychology,  it  required  much  greater 
training  in  that  than  I  in  fact  had.  I  wasn't  as  interested  in  probing  into  people's  emotions  and  began  to 
feel  some  hesitancy  about  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I  began  to  be  very  interested  in  what  was 
happening  in  that  area—the  way  in  which  people  were  trying  to  define  themselves  when  they  were  going 
to  schools  which  were  giving  them  an  American  education,  where  they  were  moving  on  and  off  the 
reservation,  but  had  property  rights  which  were  very  important  to  them  and  which  depended  upon  their 
Indian  status. 

While  I  was  still  there,  Clyde  Kluckhohn  wrote  to  me  and  said  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  job. 
Now,  all  of  us  felt  in  some  ways  that  we  ought  to  be  getting  into  the  war  by  this  time.  I  didn't  really  want 
to  join  the  army  or  the  navy  or  the  marines,  but  I  didn't  want  to  just  go  back  to  Radcliffe  and  write  my 
dissertation  at  that  point. 


December?,  1941. 
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But  he  had—the  government  had  decided  to  move  all  Japanese,  including  those  born  in  this 
country  and  anybody  who  had  one-quarter  Japanese  ancestry,  from  the  west  coast.  They  were  seen  as 
dangerous,  although  all  the  adult  men  had  already  been  interned  in  most  communities.  The  families  were 
being  maintained  by  women  and  boys  under  eighteen.  Some  of  the  camps  were  going  to  be  on  Indian 
land,  again  probably  because  Indians  were  vulnerable  and  could  be  told  that  their  land  could  be  taken  for 
the  use  of  Japanese  relocation  camps. 

One  of  them  was  to  be  on  the  Colorado  River  reservation  in  western  Arizona.  John  Collier,  then 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  had  decided  that  if  this  was  going  to  happen,  he  wanted  the 
whole  situation  studied,  because  it  was  a  social-could  be  seen  as  a  social  experiment.  He  thought  that 
one  ought  to  know  what  happened  to  people  when  they  were  put  into  camps  and  how  the  whole  situation 
developed.  Alexander  Leighton,  a  psychiatrist  trained  at  [Johns]  Hopkins  [University],  had  become 
interested  in  working  with  Native  Americans.  He  had  worked  with  the  Navajo  and  also  with  Aleut.  He 
was  put  in  charge  of  what  was  called  the  Bureau  of  Sociological  Research  attached  to  these  camps,  which 
were  called-in  fact,  called  Poston.  The  official  name  was  Colorado  River  War  Relocation. 

Edward  Spicer,  an  anthropologist  trained  at  Chicago,  then  very  strongly  influenced  by  the  social 
anthropology  of  Radcliffe  Brown— with  its  emphasis  upon  social  organization,  the  way  in  which  people 
played  roles,  and  how  these  had  to  be  integrated  into  some  kind  of  framework  which  allowed  for 
feedback  as  they  interacted-he  was  the  second.  I  got  the  job  as  an  assistant  social  science  analyst  under 
Leighton  and  Spicer.  [I]  went  to  Poston  in  the~I  guess  I  arrived  in  early  November  of  1942,  six  days  or 
so  before  the  inmates  of  the  camp  struck.  So  we  were  looking  at  a  situation  in  crisis. 

Working  there  did  two  things  for  me.  It  reinforced  my  interest  in  social  anthropology,  which 
stood  me  in  very  good  stead  later  on  when  my  contacts  developed  in  Britain,  and  gave  me  a  new  focus 
for  my  dissertation.  It  also,  of  course— the  experience  in  the  camp  also  gave  me  an  abiding  concern  for 
civil  liberties.  One  saw  what  could  happen  when  legal  processes  were  overridden  and  people  were 
simply  labeled  because  of  some  characteristic  and  all  could  be  treated  to  confinement,  loss  of  property 
rights,  and  humiliation.  [Tape  interruption]. 

Eventually  I  decided  I  really  was  not—I  didn't  want  to  stay  on  at  Poston.  The  others  were 
leaving-Leighton  to  go  to  OWI  [Office  of  War  Information].  Spicer  was  going  to  Washington  to  a 
higher  level  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  to  help  organize  research  in  all  the  camps.  I  decided  I  did 
not  want  to  stay  on  in  Poston  and  work  with  a  whole  new  contingent  of  people,  so  I  went  back  to 
Radcliffe. 

By  this  time  I  had  an  American  Association  of  University  Women  fellowship,  which  had 
allowed  me  to  finish  up  at  Neah  Bay.  The  remaining  money  I  used  to  support  myself  at  Radcliffe  while  I 
took  a  couple  of  courses  I  had  to  do  for  my  specials  and  wrote  my  dissertation.  But  my  money  ran  out, 
so  I  went  to  work  as  a  research  assistant  for  Clyde  Kluckhohn  working  on  his  Navajo  material.  I  became 
familiar  with  his  census  and  how  they  were  working  with  demographic  information,  trying  to  follow 
people  through  time  in  his  study  of  the  Navajo  of  the  Ramah  [New  Mexico]  area,  and  other  methods  of 
doing  field  notes.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  start  writing  up  some  of  the  material,  and  I  decided  [to  do] 
material  culture,  since  I  wasn't  really  interested  in  material  culture.  So  if  I  wrote  up  anything  and  had  to 
drop  it  and  other  people  take  it  over  I  wouldn't  be  heartbroken,  whereas  if  I  were  working  on  a  subject 
that  really  fascinated  me,  I'd  probably  get  so  involved  that  I'd  spend  much  more  time  on  it  instead  of 
following  my  own  concerns. 
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So  that  year  I  finished-well,  I  went  back  in  the  fall  of '43.  By  October  of '45— by  December  of 
'44  I  had  finished  my  dissertation  on  the  Makah,  which  was  on  the  study  of  assimilation,  looking  at  the 
contemporary  reservation  system  at  Neah  Bay,  and  the  multi-ethnic  community  that  had  developed  there. 
Then  I  took  time  to  revise  the  life  histories  of  the  Pomo  women  and  got  that  ready  for  publication. 
Meantime,  of  course,  I  was  thinking  about  a  job  because  I  got  my  Ph.D.  as  a  result  of  my  orals  and  my 
dissertation,  which  came  Christmas  week  of  1944. 

Even  in  those  days  the  British  had  a  nice  custom  of  advertising  posts.  Among  the  most 
interesting  jobs  being  advertised  in  anthropological  publications  at  the  time  were  positions  with  the 
Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute,  centered  in  what  was  then  Northern  Rhodesia  and  is  now  Zambia.  The 
Institute  had  been  founded  in  1938  to  carry  out  social  research  on  contemporary  social  issues  in  central 
Africa,  which  included  Northern  Rhodesia,  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  Malawi,  and  had  some  thought 
perhaps  of  expanding  into  east  Africa.  It  had  gotten  some  funding  from  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  the  Beit  Trust,  and  the  big  mining  corporations  and  the  governments  of  the  area,  but  not  very 
much.  It  had  no  gotten  a  big  grant  from  the  British  Colonial  Social  Science  and  Research  Council. 

The  first  director  of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute  was  Godfrey  Wilson.  His  wife,  Monica 
Wilson,  was  also  an  anthropologist.  They  wrote  one  book  on  the  analysis  of  social  change  in  central 
Africa.  They  had  done  field  work  elsewhere.  But  when  they  came  to  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute 
they  initiated  what  was  the  first  study  probably  of  urbanization  in  Africa— one  of  the  important  landmarks 
in  the  study  of  urbanization,  labor  migration  anywhere,  and  also  in  the  field  of  applied  anthropology, 
because  Wilson  made  some  very  explicit  recommendations  about  what  the  implications  of  his  study 
showed  with  respect  to  policy.  Indeed,  his  recommendations  were  so  explicit  that  he  was  asked  to  resign 
because  people  felt  that  he  was  dangerous. 

Max  Gluckman  then  took  over  as  director  of  the  Institute.  Gluckman  was  a  South  African,  a 
Rhodes  Scholar,  who  had  done  work  among  the  Zulu  and  also  among  the  Lozi  in  Northern  Rhodesia. 
[He]  was  concerned,  as  Wilson  was,  with  the  impact  of  the  economic  industrialization,  marketing  of  cash 
crops,  what  this  was  doing  to  African  society,  and  also  with  the  colonial  context.  He  was  also  interested 
in  the  study  of  law  and  made  major  contributions  later  to  this  field  of  comparative  law. 

He  was  in  charge  of  the  Institute.  He  was  the  one  who  put  in  the  advertisements.  I  applied  in-I 
think  it  was  '44.  I  heard  nothing  until-I  think  it  was  about  October  or  September  of '45  in  which  I 
received  a  cable  telling  me  that  I  had  the  job  and  that  I  ought  to  get  ready  to  leave.  They  were  trying  to 
arrange  passage.  It  turned  out  that  passage  was  very  difficult  in  the  days  immediately  after  World  War  II 
when  civilian  shipping  simply  wasn't  taking  many  people.  Finally  I  left  for  Cape  Town  on  a  freighter 
leaving  San  Francisco,  April  1",  1946.  I  arrived  in  Cape  Town  a  month  later  having  gone  around  the 
horn  and  seeing  no  land  anywhere  except  the  tip  of  Cape  Horn  and  then  land  as  we  came  up  to  Cape 
Town  harbor. 

Gluckman  met  me  and  I  stayed  with  him,  and  his  wife  and  three-year-old  son  who  were  down  on 
holiday,  while  I  went  to  the  University  of  Cape  Town  for  a  short  course  that  Gluckman  had  arranged  for 
myself  and  three  other  people  who  had  come  out  to  the  Institute.  This  gave  us  a  quick  training  in  Bantu 
linguistics.  Then  it  gave  us  a-[Tape  interruption]. 
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We  got  training  in  linguistics  so  it  would  be  easier  to  learn  Bantu  languages.  We  also  got  a 
course  on  basic  ethnography  of  southern  Africa,  and  then  a  course  by  a  sociologist  on  what  was 
happening  in  South  Africa  with  the  urbanization,  industrialization,  and  the  Apartheid-then  in  those  days 
called  the  color  bar.  This  was  in  preparation  for  working  further  north,  because  Gluckman  believed  that 
many  of  the  things  that  were  happening  further  north  were  a  reflection  of  what  had  already  happened  in 
South  Africa  and  that  we  could  understand  it  more  easily  having  seen  it  at  a  later  state  further  south.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  in  Cape  Town,  he  arranged  for  me  to  spend  a  month  visiting  various  areas  in  South 
Africa. 

Cordes:  Dr.  Colson,  you  mentioned  you  studied  with  three  other  people.  Who  were  they? 

Colson:  These  were  all  men  who  weren't  so  far  along  in  their  careers  as  I  was  academically  because  they 
had  been  in  the  war.  So  they  had  undergraduate  degrees  and  now  had  been  picked  up  by  the  Institute  and 
were  being  given  their  training.  But  they  didn't  have  a  Ph.D.  One  was  John  Barnes,  who  had  his  B.A. 
from  Cambridge  University,  had  been  in  the  British  navy,  and  who  went  on  out  to  Australia.  For  a  while 
[he]  was  the  head  of  social  anthropology  at  Canberra  University  and  ended  as  professor  of  sociology  at 
Cambridge  University  and  is  now  retired  and  back  in  Australia.  The  second  one  was  Clyde  Mitchell, 
who  was  a  South  African  who  had  been  in  the  air  force,  had  had  training  in  sociology  by  a  German 
refugee  sociologist  very  much  of  the  school  of  Max  Weber.  So  he  was  an  institutional  sociologist.  He 
eventually  founded  the  department  at  the  University  - 

[Tape  l.SideB] 

Colson:    first  head  of  the  sociology  and  social  anthropology  department  at  the  University  of  what  is  now 
Harari.  Then  later  on  he  went  to  [University  of]  Manchester,  and  finally  he  went  to  Nuffield  College  at 
Oxford  in  sociology.  He  is  now  retired  and  living  in  Oxford.  The  third  was  not  an  actual  employee  of 
the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute,  but  he  had  a  colonial  social  science  research  fellowship.  This  was  Max 
Marwick,  trained  in  social  psychology  at  the  University  of  Durban  or  [University  of]  Natal.  He  went  on 
eventually  into  anthropology  and  taught  in  Australia  and  is  now  retired  in  Britain. 

So  there  were  the  four  of  us,  and  we  had  very  lively  discussions.  Of  course,  my  work  under 
Edward  Spicer  had  given  me  a  pretty  good  background  in  social  anthropology  so  that  I  could  fit  in  fairly 
easily  with  people  who  were  being  trained  in  the  British  manner  and  very  easily  with  Max  Gluckman. 

I  had  gotten  on  the  ship  for  Africa  thinking  that  when  I  reached  Northern  Rhodesia  I  was  going 
to  be  sent  to  the  northwest  of  the  country,  to  the  Luapula  River  area.  This  pleased  me  because  they  were 
a  fishing  population,  fishing  on  the  Luapula  and  Lake  Mweru  and  selling  their  catch  over  in  what  was 
then  the  Belgian  Congo  and  is  now  Zaire.  When  I  got  off  the  ship,  Gluckman  informed  me  that  the 
district  commissioner  had  objected  to  having  a  woman  anthropologist  in  his  territory,  which  was  a 
difficult  one  with  international  criminals  jumping  back  and  forth  across  the  international  boundary.  So  I 
was  to  go  to  another  of  the  groups  on  their  list  of  people  who  really  ought  to  be  looked  at. 

These  were  the  plateau  Tonga,  who  lived  on  either  side  of  the  railway  line  in  southern  province. 
Gluckman  and  some  colleagues  in  the  agricultural  department  had  done  a  survey  on  land  usage  and  land 
tenure  and  were  very  interested  in  the  development  of  fairly  substantial  cash  crop  farmers  in  that  area. 
So  I  spent  some  time  while  I  was  at  Cape  Town.  I  had  gotten  hold  of  a  Tonga  grammar  and  eventually 
got  a  Tonga  dictionary.  In  late  August  of  1946  I  reached  a  small  railway  hamlet  called  Monze  and  was 
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picked  up  by  a  chap  in  the  agricultural  department  who  had  made  friends  with  Gluckman.  He  had 
arranged  for  me  to  start  work  in  Chepa  village,  which  was  just  on  the  border  of  the  European  farm  zone. 
Across  the  river  from  it  there  was  a  European  farm. 

Chepa  had  not  been  happy  at  being  told  that  I  was  going  to  arrive.  Neither  had  the  Europeans  in 
the  district  been  happy.  They  had  said  something  terrible  would  happen  and  it  would  be  back  on  them  to 
do  something  about  it.  Chepa  didn't  know  whether  anything  terrible  would  happen,  but  he  was  afraid 
that  there  would  be  trouble.  He  went  to  the  district  office  and  said  he'd  like  to  cooperate  with  the 
government.  So  he  would  be  prepared  to  let  me  come  for  six  weeks,  but  that  was  all  that  the  most 
cooperative  head  man  could  be  expected  to  do. 

I  didn't  know  any  of  this  at  the  time,  but  John  Hart,  the  agricultural  officer,  drove  me  out  in  his 
truck  to  Chepa  village  where  I  set  up  my  tent,  with  the  help  of  a  couple  of  people  who  had  been  laid  on  to 
help  work  with  me,  and  settled  in.  [I]  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  over  the  next  months  trying  to  explain 
what  it  was  I  was  doing  and  trying  to  learn  the  language.  But  things  went  well  enough  so  that  Chepa 
never  suggested  that  I  move,  but  I  was  going  to  have  to  move  when  the  rains  came  because  that  was  a 
low-lying  area  and  it  wasn't  considered  that  healthy.  So  he  arranged  for  me  to  move  back  into  the  hills  to 
the  village  of  Chief  Chona,  where  he  himself  had  been  born  and  had  close  kin.  He  moved  me  up  there 
with  his  wagon,  walking  up  beside  me.  That  was  about  twelve  miles  away. 

Although  later  on  in  the  year  I  moved  to  other  areas,  this  time  employing  a  lorry,  when  I  came 
back  in  later  years  I  kept  alternating  between  Chona  and  Chepa  in  the  later  years  of  my  research  among 
the  plateau  Tonga.  I  visited  other  people,  but  I  lived  at  Chona  and  Chepa.  Chona  died  in  195 1  after 
having  been  mauled  by  a  lion,  but  I'm  still  good  friends,  and  see  them  every  time  I  go  back,  with  his 
senior  wife,  with  two  of  his  sons,  with  two  of  his  daughters,  and  one  of  his  granddaughters  is  my 
namesake.  She  is  now  a  barrister  and  works  for  the  YWCA  in  Lusaka,  Zambia,  where  she  does  legal 
advising  to  women  who  are  being  done  out  of  their  property  rights  when  they  divorce  or  widowed  or 
when  they  are  mistreated.  [She]  advises  them  on  their  legal  rights. 

One  of  Chief  Chona's  sons,  one  of  my  friends,  helped  to  found  what  was  once  the  political  party 
in  Zambia,  went  on  to  hold  various  offices,  including  attorney  general,  prime  minister,  vice  president, 
secretary  general  of  the  party.  Then  he  had  a  fallout,  I  gather,  with  President  [Kenneth]  Kaunda  and  was 
made  to  go  to  China,  where  he  was  a  very  popular  ambassador.  He  ended  as  the  Zambian  ambassador  to 
France.  He's  now  back  in  Zambia  and  we're  still  close. 

Another  son  of  Chief  Chona  became  the  permanent  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  president 
until  he  got  fed  up  with  administration  and  politics  and  decided  to  go  farming  and  into  business.  One  of 
his  daughters  is  now  training  to  become  a  fashion  designer  in  Paris.  So  I  have  seen— it's  one  of  the 
fascinations,  is  watching  what  happens  to  old  friends  and  their  children  and  their  grandchildren. 

Chepa  died  in  1983.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman,  kin  to  him,  and  one 
of  my  children—because  I  watched  them  all  grow  up.  We  sat  together  holding  hands  mourning  for  her.  I 
still  go  to  see  his  widow  and  some  of  his  children. 

I  spent  that  first  year  doing  the  sort  of  basic,  getting  to  know  the  area,  just  trying  to  understand 
the  people.  We  had  by  then  adopted  an  agreement  that  we  would  do  census  work  so  that  we  would  have 
some  kind  of  standard  demographic  material,  which  would  allow  us  to  compare  our  different  studies. 
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Barnes  had  gone  to  eastern  Zambia  to  the  Ngoni.  Mitchell  had  gone  to  what  is  now  Malawi—and  was 
then  Nyasaland--to  the  Yao.  Marwick  had  gone  to  the  Chewa,  also  in  eastern  province.  Oh,  yes,  and 
there  was  a  fourth  person  now  who  was  part  of  the  Institute  but  had  not  taken  the  training  with  us 
because  he  had  already  done  field  work  in  Africa.  This  was  Hans  Hollemann,  who  had  been  trained  at 
Stellenbosch  University.  He  was  working  in  what  was  then  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Although  we  were  scattered  around  in  central  Africa,  we  kept  in  touch  by  mail.  We  did  have  one 
conference  during  that  first  year  of  field  work  when  we  were  all  brought  in  to  Livingstone,  which  was 
then  the  headquarters  of  the  Institute,  and  spent  a  week  giving  papers  to  each  other,  trying  to  plan  our 
future  work.  This  was  when  we  drew  up  a  census  form  which  we  all  agreed  to  use,  which  I  still  use  and 
have  urged  on  students  for  many  generations.  It  can  be  adapted  to  the  particular  area,  but  the  basics  are 
there. 

At  the  end-let's  see.  In  April,  I  guess  it  was,  Gluckman  invited  me  and  John  Barnes  to  come  up 
to  Baratseland  to  Lozi  country.  I  think  I  was  there  for  two  weeks,  which  gave  me  a  little—a  chance  to  see 
another  area.  Again,  the  idea  was  that  the  more  we  saw  of  other  regions  the  more  we'd  be  able  to  be 
struck  by  what  was  peculiar  to  our  own  and  what  was  common,  so  we  would  be  able  to  sort  our  more 
easily  what  were  common  trends  throughout  the  region. 

Gluckman  had  also  decided  to  take  a  post  at  Oxford.  He  would  be  leaving  to  take  up  his  new 
position  as  about  August,  early  August,  of  1947.  Since,  in  terms  of  academic  career,  I  was  senior— and 
he  had  already  recognized  this  by  pushing  me  up  a  slot  in  the  research  associate  rank—he  recommended 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Institute  that  I  be  appointed  director  in  his  place,  or  at  least  acting  director.  This 
was  agreed  to.  I  went  to  my  first  trustees  meeting,  chaired  by  the  governor  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  held  in 
Government  House,  and  began  to  be  introduced  to  the  establishment. 

But  also  at  this  time,  we  had  finished  our  first  year  of  field  work.  We  were  expected  to  come  out 
and  sit  down  someplace  and  start  writing  up  so  that  we  would  have  a  firm  understanding  of  where  we 
had  already  gone  before  we  moved  on  to  the  final  phase  of  field  work.  This  is  still  a  very  good  idea  for 
carrying  out  initial  field  work  at  least.  The  government  under  the  original  arrangements  with  the 
Institute  had  agreed  to  provide  housing  for  Institute  officers.  But  when  the  time  came  it  was  a  period  in 
which  the  civil  service,  the  technical  services,  were  being  built  up  rapidly,  having  been  stripped  to  a 
minimum  during  World  War  II.  There  simply  was  no  housing.  So  Gluckman  did  another  thing.  He 
persuaded  them  that  since  he  himself  was  going  to  be  in  Oxford  and  there  was  no  housing  in  Livingstone 
or  anyplace  in  that  region,  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  send  us  all  to  Oxford  with  him. 

So  we  arrived  in  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  October.  I  stayed  there  until,  I  think,  late 
in  May  when  the  term  had  ended.  I  was  not  formally,  of  course,  enrolled  at  Oxford.  After  all,  I  had  my 
Ph.D.  and  saw  no  need  to  continue  to  work  for  a  further  degree,  which  made  everybody  very  happy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  at  the  Institute  for  Social  Anthropology  made  me  welcome  to  sit  in  on  all 
courses,  seminars,  and  so  on.  So  I  had  what  amounted  to  a  post-doc.  It  was  a  time  of  very  great  activity 
because,  as  here,  you  had  a  lot  of  young  men,  especially,  who  had  been  in  the  war,  who  had  gotten 
interested  in  anthropology,  who  were  mature,  and  who  were  anxious  to  get  on  with  things.  It  was  a  lively 
group  at  that  time.  Again,  some  of  the  friends  I  made  there,  like  some  of  the  friends  I  made  at  Radcliffe, 
have  continued  to  be  close  friends  over  the  years. 
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It  was  a  time  in  which  you  had—I  suppose  the  heyday  of  what  was  called  British  social 
anthropology,  the  emphasis  upon  social  structure  and  all  that.  It  was  also  a  time  when  the  department  at 
Oxford  was  composed  of  some  very  good  friends.  There  was  Edward  Evans-Pritchard.3  [He]  had  the 
chair.  He  was  a  very  charismatic  figure  who  had  worked—developed  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics 
of  sorcery  and  magic  while  he  was  working  among  the  Azande.  [He]  did  a  book  which  is  still  highly 
influential  on  showing  the  way  in  which  kinship  can  be  used  as  an  idiom  for  organizing  political  action 
and  the  relationship  between  ecological  conditions  and  political  and  social  action.  Also  later  on  [he] 
worked  in  the  field  of  religion,  which  indeed  he  was  working  on  when  I  was  at  Oxford.  He  had  worked 
in  the  Sudan  primarily. 

Then  there  was  Meyer  Fortes,  also  a  South  African  but  trained  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  as  had  been  Evans-Pritchard,  both  of  them  under  Malinowsky.  Fortes  had  worked  in  Ghana. 
Then  there  was  Gluckman.  Then  there  were  a  few  other  people  also  who  were  younger  and  less 
influential  in  molding  the  thought  of  the  period. 

Gluckman  went  on  after  a  few  years  to  become— to  found  the  chair  in  the  department  of 
anthropology  at  Manchester  University.  People  still  talk  about  the  Manchester  school  in  social 
anthropology  with  its  work  on  situational  analysis,  the  social  drama,  the  interplay  between  material 
conditions  and  the  social  and  religious  ideologies.  Fortes  went  on  to  become  professor  of  anthropology, 
hold  the  chair  at  Cambridge  University,  where  he  developed  a  very  strong  school  in  social  anthropology 
which  concentrated,  originally  at  least,  upon  kinship.  Of  course,  Evans-Pritchard  eventually  retired  from 
the  chair  at  Oxford,  having  begun  to  develop  a  concern  for  history  and  for  symbolic  systems,  which  got 
him  much  closer  to  the  French  school  developing  under  Levi-Strauss. 

Cordes:  During  this  time  that  you  were  there,  did  you  have  any  chances  to  get  into  London? 

Colson:  Yes.  Barnes,  Mitchell,  and  myself  went  up  to  London  once  a  week  to  attend  the  big  seminar 
run  jointly  by  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  University  College.  That  was  headed  up  by 
Raymond  Firth,  now  Sir  Raymond  Firth,  whose  interests  were  varied,  but  he  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  economic  anthropology.  He  worked  in  Polynesia  and  in  Malaysia.  He  was  at  London  School  of 
Economics. 

Then  there  was  Darryl  Ford  at  University  College.  Darryl's  original  field  had  been  geography. 
He  maintained,  again,  a  very  strong  interest  in  the  geographical  factors  that  affect  culture.  Also  present 
was,  at  that  time  in  that  seminar— because  all  faculty  sat  in  on  it  as  well  as  all  the  students  and  any  visitor 
to  London.  There  was  Audrey  Richards,  who  developed  the  East  African  Institute  for  Social  Research 
centered  in  Uganda  [and]  working  throughout  eastern  Africa.  There  was  Edmund  Leach,  who  became 
provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  [He]  came  out  of  an  engineering  background  and  had  worked  in 
Burma,  later  worked  in  Sri  Lanka.  [He]  liked  to  shock  people  with  challenging  theories.  He  acquired  a 
very  early  interest  in  Levi-Strauss  and  the  structural  analysis. 

There  was  John  Peristany,  who  came  from  Cyprus  and  went  back  to  found  a  rather  important 
school  in  Greece.  He  had  worked  in  east  Africa.  There  was  Kenneth  Little,  who  went  on  to  chair  the 


!  Evans-Pritchard,  Edward  Evan  (190273),  English  social  anthropologist  whose  writings  include  The 
Nuer  (1940),  Kinship  and  Marriage  among  the  Nuer  (195 1),  Essays  in  Social  Anthropology  (1962), 
Theories  of  Primitive  Religion  (1965),  and  The  Azande  (1971). 
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department  in  [University  of]  Edinburgh.  He  had  done  the  first  anthropological  study  of  black  people, 
Africans  and  West  Indians,  in  Britain.  He  looked  at  them  in  Liverpool,  later  on  went  out  to  Sierra  Leone. 
He  helped  pioneer  the  field  of  race  relations  in  Britain.  Then  there  was  Siegfried  Nadel,  an  Austrian 
whose  original  concerns  had  been  with  music.  From  there  he  managed  to  come  over  into  anthropology. 
He  had  worked  in  Nigeria,  and  he  went  out  to  found  a  school  at  Canberra.  I  saw  a  great  many— I  met 
most  of  the  social  anthropologists  of  that  period  during  that  year.  [Tape  interruption]. 

I  was  put  up  for  membership  in  the  British  Association  for  Social  Anthropology.  That  had  just 
been  founded  in  1946.  I'm  not  a  founding  member,  but  I  am,  I  think,  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  two 
taken  in  after  the  founding.  I'm  still  a  member.  I  also  during  that  year,  since  I  was  acting  director,  went 
up  and  saw  people  at  the  colonial  office.  I  was  involved  in  trying  to  recruit  further  staff  for  the  Institute. 
Among  those  who  were  recruited  and  appointed  that  year,  one  was  Ian  Cunnison,  who  had  a  B.A.  from 
Cambridge,  was  given  this  year  at  Oxford  with  us  while  we  were  there,  and  then  came  out  to  the  Institute 
in  '48  and  went  to  the  Luapula.  We  also  appointed  a  woman  to  do  work  on  labor  migration,  the 
economics  of  labor  migration,  who  went  out  in  '48.  It  was  later  on  we  appointed  two  other  people. 

I  was  rather  busy.  I  gave  a  talk  to  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  and  did  a  few  other  things 
like  that.  Under  our  agreement  with  the  Institute,  what  we  were  supposed  to  do  during  our  first  year  out 
of  field  was  to  write  one  fairly  short  general  account  so  that  we  became  aware  of  our  gaps.  The  second 
one,  a  thing  we  must  do,  was  to  write  at  least  one  article  on  the  thing  that  had  struck  us  as  most 
interesting  that  we  really  wanted  to  write  up.  So  I  did  both  of  those  things  that  year  and  also  another 
article.  The  general  account  we  revised  when  we  went  back  to  the  field,  and  these  became  the  articles 
that  we  published  in  a  book  edited  by  Gluckman  and  myself  called  Seven  Tribes  of  British  Central 
Africa. 

I  went  back  to  the  Institute,  arriving  back  in  what  is  now  Zambia,  then  Northern  Rhodesia,  in,  I 
think,  June  of  1948,  going  up  by  way  of  Cape  Town,  as  we  always  did  in  those  days.  We  went  by  boat  to 
Cape  Town  and  then  you  took  the  train  up.  [I]  was  confirmed  as  director.  But  since  there  was  no 
housing  in  Livingstone,  and  I  wasn't  prepared  to  just  live  in  a  hotel,  I  said,  "Fine,  I  shall  administer  the 
Institute  from  my  tent  in  Tonga  country  since  I  am  also  supposed  to  be  going  on  with  my  field  work."  I 
used  to  go  down  and  stay  in  a  hotel  for  a  week  or  so  at  a  time,  getting  together  the  agenda,  making  sure 
the  Institute  was  operating.  Then  I'd  go  to  Lusaka  for  the  trustees  meetings.  Then  I'd  answer  letters 
which  were  sent  up  to  me  in  Tonga  country  while  I  sat  in  my  tent  and  the  children  played  around  and 
tried  to  type  on  the  typewriter  with  me.  It  was  much  better  than  sitting  in  an  office  in  Livingstone  and 
going  back  to  a  sort  of  lonely  hotel  existence. 

But  I  didn't  feel  free  to  move  quite  as  much  as  I  had  the  first  time,  and  that's  why  I  kept 
alternating  between  Chona  and  Chepa  villages,  where  I  could  leave  things  and  go  off  and  come  back 
securely.  By  this  time  I  also  had  a  car,  which  was  the  joy  of  my  research  assistant.  This  is  Benjamin 
Shipope.  Benjamin  had  been  discovered  in  east  Africa  by  Max  Gluckman  when  he  had  made  up  trip  up 
there  during  World  War  II.  Benjamin  was  in  the  army  as  a  driver,  and  Gluckman  was  impressed  with  his 
reliability  and  thought  he  would  be  ideal  for  me. 

Cordes:  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  availability  of  gasoline  out  in  that  country. 

Colson:  There  was  gasoline—see,  I  wasn't  far  from  the  railway  line— but  it  was  strictly  rationed.  And  I 
had  made  the  mistake  of  asking  for  just  what  I  thought  I  absolutely  needed,  and  so,  of  course,  I  got  a  bit 
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less.  It  wasn't  really  enough  to  keep  the  car  going  long  enough  to  keep  the  battery  up  all  the  time,  and  it 
was  a  problem  starting—getting  it  pushed  to  start  it  because  all  the  children,  the  twos  and  threes  and  four- 
year-olds,  would  be  in  there  pushing.  It  was  difficult  for  anybody  with  sufficient  strength  to  get  close 
enough  to  the  car  to  get  it  going. 

Cordes:  What  type  of  car  was  it? 

Colson:  This  was  an  Overland  Jeep  station  wagon,  really  under-powered  for  what  I  needed.  But 
Benjamin  loved  it.  Benjamin  spent  that  first  year  moaning  the  fact  that  he  had  no  car  and  wondering 
why  he  was  being  pushed  into  this  position  anyway  since  he  was  a  driver.  But  he  became  very  interested 
in  the  work.  I  was  talking  with  him  once  some  time  later,  and  he  had  seen  the  Masai  when  he  was  in  east 
Africa.  I  said,  "What  did  you  think  of  them,  Benjamin?"  He  said,  "Oh,  I  thought  they  were  just  savages, 
madam.  Now  that  I  know  our  work,  oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  go  back  just  to  have  some  time  with  them. 

He  had  only  had  what  was  called  standard  three,  which  would  have  meant  about  five  years  of 
schooling.  He  could  write  not  very  well,  but  he  could  write.  He  learned  to  keep  records  for  me.  So  he 
was  with  me  through  those  years.  He  came  back  and  spent  another  year  with  me  when  I  went  out  in 
1956-57.  Then  he  became  a  head  driver  for  the  district  administration.  When  I  went  back  in  '78, 1  had 
written  out  to  him.  He  had  told  me  to  let  him  know  so  that  he  could  arrange  to  take  leave  and  then  we 
could  go  off  through  the  countryside  as  we  had  done  when  we  were  young.  Unfortunately,  he  died— 
cancer~a  few  weeks  before  I  got  there.  But  I'm  still  in  touch  with  his  widow.  I  helped  one  of  his  sons 
who  was  trying  to  get  a  master's  degree  in  history  at  the  University  of  Zambia.  I've  just  sent  out  two 
issues  of  Rolling  Stone  to  another  son  who  would  love  to  be  a  jazz  musician  but  is  having  to  support 
himself  as  a  welder. 

But  having  the  car  meant  that  I  was  much  more  mobile,  so  I  could  go  off  for  a  day  and  visit 
around  the  countryside  and  interview  people  much  more  easily  than  I  could  when  I  had  to  walk.  My 
walking  range~I  did  once  walk  twenty-four  miles  in  one  day,  but  I  didn't  walk  at  all  for  the  next  two 
days. 

During  this  time  also  I  was  director,  so  I  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  go  visit  the  people 
who  were  working  in  the  field.  So  I  went  over  to  eastern  province  and  spent  some  time  with  John 
Barnes,  visiting  in  the  villages  where  he  was  working,  sitting  in  on  a  local  court  there.  I  went  over  to 
Malawi  where  Clyde  Mitchell  was  working  in  southern  Malawi  and  went  around  the  villages  with  him 
and  saw  what  he  was  doing  and  sat  in  the  courts  there,  got  introduced  to  people.  Then  I  went  up  to  the 
Luapula  finally  and  spent  a  week  with  Ian  Cunnison,  going  by  canoe  along  the  river  and  by  car  up  to 
Lake  Mweru  and  sitting  again  in  the  courts.  I  sat  in  the  court  of  Chief  Kazembe.  So  I  began  to  have  a 
much  better  picture  of  the  variation  throughout  that  region.  What  I  didn't  do  was  to  get  into  the  cities, 
except,  of  course,  for  Livingstone.  That  was~I  ought  to  have  spent  more  time  looking  at  what  was 
developing  throughout  the  country. 

In  1949  I  also  did  something  else  that  I  wanted  to  do.  People  on  the  plateau  kept  telling  me  that 
they  were  becoming  just  like  Europeans,  that  if  I  really  wanted  to  see  what  the  Tonga  had  been  like  I 
ought  to  go  down  into  the  Gwembe  Valley.  At  that  time  there  wasn't  any  road,  but  in  1949  they  had 
started  building  a  road.  The  Gwembe  Valley  had  been  the  new  administrative  district  created  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  finally  something  was  going  to  be  done  after  many  years.  So  a  road  had  gone  down.  It 
had  just  gotten  down  over  the  escarpment.  So  we  were  able  to~yes,  I  think  we  managed  to  get  down  that 
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road.  We  left  our  car  at  the  road  construction  camp.  The  district  administration  had  arranged  for  carriers 
to  meet  me.  Then  for  the  next  two,  two  and  a  half  days,  we  traveled  with  carriers  to  get  down  to  the  river 
to  a  village  where  I  spent  the  next  month. 

This  was  my  first  sight  of  the  Gwembe  people,  with  whom  I've  been  involved  now  since—in  a 
long-term  longitudinal  study— since  1956.  It  was  a  splendid  time  in  Gwembe  in  some  ways,  because 
although  the  men  had  to  go  off  to  work  because  they  needed  cash—there  was  very  little  by  way  of  cash 
cropping,  legal  cash  crops,  in  Gwembe.  As  soon  as  they  came  home  they  felt  rather  remote  from  the 
administration.  People  carried  on  their  own  lives  very  independently. 

Cordes:  What  were  the  illegal  crops? 

Colson:  Marijuana,  game  that  had  been-they  were  not  supposed  to  be  killing  certain  kinds  of  game,  but 
they  did.  They  dried  the  meat  and  then  they  brought  it  up  and  sold  it  on  the  plateau.  And  ivory, 
rhinoceros  horn.  There  were  ways  of  getting  a  few  pennies.  There  was  also  a  crop  of  tobacco,  but  this 
was  largely  taken  out  by  traders  coming  in  from  the  western  part  of  the  country  who  bartered. 

During  that  period  I  also  organized  two  conferences  for  the  officers  of  the  Institute,  both  held  in 
what  is  now  Zimbabwe,  one  in  Bulawayo,  one  in  Salisbury,  which  is  now  Harari.  Again,  we  were  trying 
to  coordinate  what  we  were  doing  so  that,  although  each  one  of  us  had  our  interests  and  would  write  up 
what  we  were  interested  in,  there  were  certain  kinds  of  things  that  all  of  us  ought  to  be  looking  at  if  we 
were  trying  to  do  a  comparative  study  of  social  change. 

I  also  wrote  a  research-a  research  proposal  for  the  colonial  research  welfare  fund,  requesting  a 
second  grant  which  would  allow  for  further  work  by  the  Institute.  Also  in  that  we  had  funds  asking  for 
money  to  build  us  a  new  office,  because  the  old  one  was  very  inadequate,  with  adequate  space  for  our 
library  which  we  were  building,  and  to  provide  us  with  some  housing  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
research  officers  to  meet  at  the  Institute  and  be  there  when  they  were  writing  up.  We  got  that  grant. 

In  1950,  before  I  went  on  leave,  while  I  was  at  a  trustees  meeting  we  discussed  a  new  site  for  the 
Institute.  It  was  agreed  that  it  ought  to  move  to  Lusaka,  which  was  then  the  capital  of  Northern 
Rhodesia.  I  was  offered,  I  think,  three  different  sites  which  the  government  would  make  available  to  us. 
[I]  went  out  and  inspected  them  and  chose  one  which  was  close  to  where  they  were  then  building  up  the 
first  secondary  school  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  This  is  Munali.  I  chose  it  there.  For  one  thing,  I  didn't 
want  to  be  right  close  to  the  government  offices.  I  thought  that  might  lead  to  too  much  interference.  But 
secondly,  I  was  very  anxious  for  us  to  start  recruiting  African  research  officers.  Given  the  color  bar,  I 
knew  that  they  would  have  an  absolutely  miserable  time  unless  we  were  someplace  where  it  was  possible 
for  Europeans  and  Africans  to  mix,  in  terms  of  their  common  intellectual  education  and  goals,  rather  than 
being  segregated.  Munali  was  recruiting  African  faculty  who  could  teach  at  the  secondary  level,  and  so 
there  would  be  other  people  with  whom  they  could  intermix  and  with  whom  we  could  intermix.  It  would 
all  make  things  simpler. 

But  finally  I  also  thought  there  was  a  possibility  that  Munali  would  develop  within  the  next  few 
years  into  a  university.  I  thought  of  the  Institute  as  being  a  nucleus  for  the  development  of  social 
sciences  in  a  university  in  that  region.  We  were  already  building  a  library,  which  I  thought  of  as  being 
not  simply  a  narrowly  restricted  one  that  would  serve  the  ethnographic  interests  and  archaeological 
interests  of  the  Institute  staff  and  the  people  who  were  subscribed  as  members  of  the  Institute  and  got  the 
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publications,  who  could  borrow  books,  but  as  something  that  would  be  a  part  of  a  university  library.  So 
we  were  buying  things  in  history  and  sociology  and  economics  and  so  on  that  would  give  people  a 
chance  to  see  how  the  various  disciplines  were  developing. 

I  signed  a  new  contract,  but  I  arranged  to  go  on  leave.  A  year's  leave  was  due  me  now  because  I 
had  stayed  on  a  bit  later. 

Cordes:  What  year  is  it? 

Colson:   1950.  I  arranged  to  go  home  for  a  few  months,  see  my  family,  friends.  But  Max  Gluckman  had 
by  now  gone  to  Manchester.  He  arranged  for  me  to  have  a  fellowship  at  Manchester,  a  Simon  Senior 
Fellowship.  So  after  three  months  back  in  the  States  where  I  ate  lots  of  ice  cream  and  discovered  that  the 
pizza  had  become  part  of  American  culture  and  that  train  services  weren't  quite  as  good  as  they  used  to 
be  and  that  clothing  had  changed  a  bit,  I  went  to  England  to  Manchester. 

Cordes:  How  did  you  do  on  stairs?  In  Africa  were  you  mostly  on  flatlands?  How  did  you  find  the 
stairs? 

Colson:  Oh,  yes.  There  may  have  been  some  stairs  on  the  copper  belt,  but  in  Lusaka  I  think  there  were 
only  two  buildings  that  had  a  flight  of  stairs.  So  I  wasn't  at  all  used  to  going  up  and  down  stairs.  I 
climbed  hills  but  I  didn't  climb  stairs,  and  they  seemed  a  bit  uncanny,  despite  that  year  in  England  which 
had  interfered  with  things. 

I  went  back  to  Manchester  in  January  of  1951  as  a  Senior  Fellow.  Again,  it  was  very  convenient 
because  there  was  money  for  expanding  the  department,  bringing  in  people  as  visitors,  but  there  were 
very  few  students.  So  I  had,  and  later,  what  amounted  to  all  told  a  splendid  three-year  post-doc  period  at 
Manchester,  because  Gluckman  had  interested  people  in  his  own  field  and  he  was  interested  in  what  his 
colleagues  were  doing.  So  people  from  economics  and  geography  and  history  and  philosophy  and  social 
welfare  sat  in  on  our  seminars  and  we  sat  in  on  theirs.  So  our  students  were  getting  a  very  eclectic  kind 
of  education.  I've  always  seen—I've  always  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  be  too  rigidly  tied  to  a  discipline. 
It's  much  more  interesting  to  go  where  the  problems  are  and  to  completely  ignore  anybody's  claim  to 
territorial  rights. 

By  June  I  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  going  back  to  the  Institute.  But  by  this  time  I  also  was 
aware  that  I  had  a  bad  case  of  anemia.  I  was  being  treated  for  it,  but  I  didn't  think  that  I  had  the  stamina 
to  undertake  what  was  going  to  be  a  major  building  program  and  also  cope  with  the  new  people  who 
were  being  appointed  and  going  out.  So  I  decided  to  resign,  and  Gluckman  got  me  appointed  as  senior 
lecturer  at  Manchester.  I  stayed  there  until  December  of '53,  doing  a  minimum  of  teaching  because,  after 
all,  there  weren't  many  students.  I  supervised  a  seminar  or  two,  would  give  a  course  of  lectures.  I  was 
asked  to  do  one  on  Native  Americans.  And  I  did  tutorials  with  students.  But  I  wasn't  doing  the  kind  of 
teaching  that  is  characteristic  of  an  American  department.  It  was  much,  much  lighter. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  said,  I  was  getting  this  splendid  exposure  across  a  whole  range  of  social 
science  and  going  up  occasionally  to  London  to  take  part  in  what  was  going  on  in  London  at  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute. 

[Tape  2,  Side  A] 
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Colson:  I  think  I  brought  something  to  Manchester,  as  well  as  gaining  a  good  deal  from  it.  After  all,  my 
training  had  been  in  the  United  States  and  I  had  been  exposed  to  a  much  wider  range  of  ethnographic 
material,  was  required  to  read  much  more  widely  than  I  found  was  characteristic  of  the  students  in 
British  universities.  So  I  retained  certain  interests  from  the  cultural  anthropology  and  was  able  to  bring 
this  into  my  teaching.  I  noticed  that  some  of  the  students  who  were  at  Manchester  at  the  time  did 
develop  interests  which  are— brought  them  rather  more  closely  in  contact  with  American  anthropology 
than  I  think  might  have  happened  if  I  had  not  been  there. 

At  the  same  time  I  maintained  my  interests  in  looking  at  ongoing  communities  and  at  the  way  in 
which  people  interacted  with  one  another,  which  also  harked  back  in  a  way  to  my  old  interest  in  life 
histories  and  in  personality  and  culture.  So  something  from  the  early  days  stuck,  and  I  think  that 
transmitted  through  me  onto  a  new  generation  of  people  and  is  still  being  worked  out  in  anthropology. 

I  was  at  the  same  time  having  to  try  and  make  some  decisions.  I  had  revised  my  dissertation, 
which  was  then  published  as  The  Makah.  This  was  very  much  with  the  encouragement  of  Max 
Gluckman,  who  was  fascinated  with  what  I  had  found  to  say  about  the  role  of  gossip  in  society.  That 
went  on  to  be  a  rather  important  strand  of  interest  in  anthropology,  I  think  largely  because  it  was  picked 
up  by  Gluckman.  I  also  was  writing  various  articles  and  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  a  draft  of  a  book 
on  the  plateau  Tonga. 

I  realized  that  I  was  getting  further  and  further  away  from  the  United  States.  I  did  have  some 
concern  for  my  parents  who  were  getting  older,  and  I  realized  that  unless  I  went  back  then,  I  probably 
wouldn't  go  back  at  all  because  I  could  move  too  far  away.  I  was  well  established  in  Britain  by  that  time. 
I  was  asked  to  apply  for  a  number  of  different  jobs  at  different  universities,  but  didn't  because  it  would 
have  been  seen  as  being  disloyal  to  Manchester,  which  was  a  bit  tricky. 

There  again  was  the  fact  that  Gluckman,  supportive  as  he  was  of  junior  staff  and  students,  was  a 
very  overwhelming  person.  It  was  quite  obvious  to  me—and  I  think  to  anybody  who  worked  there— that 
if  you  wanted  to  have  your  own  chance  to  develop  your  own  sphere,  it  was  impossible  under  those 
circumstances.  Again,  I  would  stress  how  generous  he  was. 

So  I  became  interested  in  the  possibility  of  a  job  back  in  the  States.  It's  interesting  that  when 
Clyde  Kluckhohn  heard  of  this,  he  did  make  some  attempt  to  find  me  a  job.  There  were  women's 
colleges.  It  really  wasn't  conceived  of  that  a  woman  at  my  place  in  a  career  would  have  a  chance  at  a 
major  university. 

Cordes:  What  year  was  this? 

Colson:  This  was  1953.  Kluckhohn  recommended  me  to  Goucher  College,  which  had  originally  been  in 
Baltimore— it  was  called  the  Radcliffe  of  the  south-but  by  that  time  had  moved  out  to  new  quarters  in 
Towson,  Maryland,  outside  of  Baltimore.  By  the  time  I  got  there,  though  it  still  had  a  good  faculty,  for 
many  of  the  students  it  was  being  handled  much  more  as  though  it  were  a  finishing  school  than  an 
intellectual  environment.  Indeed,  one  young  woman  came  to  me  once  rather  wistfully  and  said  that  she 
and  her  roommate  were  on  the  black  books  of  the  dean  who  thought  they  needed  psychological 
counseling  because  they  liked  to  study  and  they  liked  books.  She  thought  they  needed  to  be  adjusted. 
That  was  the  50s. 
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Whereas  I  had  left  the  country  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  assumed  it  was  perfectly  normal 
for  young  women  to  go  to  universities  and  to  plan  careers  and  to  go  on  in  their  disciplines,  I  discovered 
the  America  I  had  come  back  to  was  a  rather  different  place.  Instead  of  being  the  sort  of  trail  of  a  long 
procession,  the  group  that  was  coming  out~or  rather  midway  in  the  long  procession,  I  was  pretty  much 
the  end  of  the  tail.  [Laughter].  We  had  to  wait  for  some  time  for  young  women  to  move  into  the  same 
kinds  of  assurance  that  we  had  had  in  the  1930s.  The  1950s  was  not  a  good  time,  I  think,  on  the  whole 
for  young  women—late  40s  and  50s. 

Cordes:  Do  you  think  that  was  perhaps  the  worst  time?  Have  things  gotten  better?  Were  the  1950s  the 
low  point? 

Colson:  Yes  and  no.  I  think  in  some  ways  it  was.  In  terms  of  when  you  think  of  the  gradual  buildup  of 
women  in  education  and  so  on,  1950s  is  a  low  point.  When  we  did  the  study  of  academic  women, 
faculty  and  students,  at  Berkeley  in  1971-72— that  was  a  committee  of  the  academic  senate-there  were 
unfortunately  fewer  women  faculty  at  Berkeley  in  the  1970s  than  there  had  been  in  the  1920s.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  now  we  may  be  in  a  much  worse  situation  in  some  respects,  because  you  have  much 
more  violence,  I  think,  towards  women,  much  more  openly  expressed  hostility.  Women,  in  academia 
and  elsewhere,  are  being  put  down  in  the  kind  of  fashion  that  never  would  have  occurred  to  my  male 
colleagues,  who  were  at  least  brought  up  to  be  gentlemen.  Now  they  don't  pretend,  many  of  them,  as  I 
hear  from  my  younger  colleagues.  Things  change. 

As  I  say,  at  Goucher  in  my  time— although  my  colleagues  were  interesting  people.  Again,  I  had 
the  chance  to  talk  with  a  small  college,  liberal  arts  college.  Many  of  us  met  in  the  faculty  lounge  for 
lunch.  So  you  sat  and  talked  with  people  now  from  biology,  now  from  history,  now  from  economics, 
now  from  physics,  and  shared  interests  in  a  way  that  I've  never  found  since  in  the  larger  places  where 
you  tend  to  become  much  more  bound  to  a  discipline,  or  at  least  to  a  subsection. 

Cordes:  In  a  place  like  Goucher  were  all  the  faculty  women  or  most  of  them  were  men? 

Colson:  No.  They  were  mostly  women.  Again,  this  is  one  of  the  very  interesting  things  that  was 
happening  in  the  50s.  Goucher  rather  thought  they  ought  to  upgrade,  and  so  it  was  bringing  in  bright 
young  men  instead  of  depending  on  the  very  bright  women  who  had  made  its  reputation,  had  loved  the 
place,  had  devoted  themselves  to  it,  and  put  up  with  the  kinds  of  conditions  that  very  bright  young  men 
wouldn't  put  up  with.  Some  of  these  very  bright  young  men  came  in  and  promptly  went  to  seed.  But  this 
was  happening  in  women's  colleges  at  this  time.  Not  only  did  you  get  male  faculty  being  brought  in,  but 
you  also  had  the  men  being  appointed  as  presidents  of  the  colleges. 

This  was  also,  of  course,  the  period  in  the  [Joseph]  McCarthy  era,  while  I  was  at  Goucher.4  It 
was  one  of  the  very— one  of  the  things  that,  again,  I  found  interesting  in  talking  with  my  colleagues  was 
the  extent  to  which  a  body  of  literature  or  history  became  intelligible  in  terms  of  the  events  or 


4  Joseph  Raymond  McCarthy  (1908-57),  Republican  senator  from  Wisconsin  who  led  a  communist 
"witch  hunffrom  1950  to  1954  accusing  the  State  Department  and  the  US  Army  Signal  Corps  of 
employing  communists.  In  televised  hearings  from  April  4  to  June  17,  1954,  McCarthy's  claims  are 
unsubstantiated  and  he  is  finally  recognized  as  a  reckless  fraud.  In  December  1954  the  Senate  condemns 
McCarthy  for  misconduct. 
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surrounding  environment.  It  was  very  easy  to  teach  Antigone  during  that  period  because  people  could 
see  what  the  issues  were  because  they  were  watching  it  on  the  news,  reading  it  in  the  papers,  feeling  it  in 
the  pressures  as  so  many  liberal  people  were  being  accused  right  and  left.  One  of  my  older  colleagues 
said  that  twenty  years  before  she  had  not  been  able  to  get  anybody  interested  in  Antigone  and  now  it  was 
very,  very  easy. 

So  I  watched-again,  in  teaching  in  later  years— how  you  could  not  predict  that  anything  would  be 
of  interest  to  students  constantly  over  the  years,  that  the  interest  would  come  and  go  because  they  were 
living  in  such  different  environments  and  being  challenged  in  very  different  ways. 

Cordes:  Do  you  think  that  the  students  are  more  influenced  by  international  affairs  than  they  were? 

Colson:  I  can't  tell  you  about  the  present  generation,  except  that  I'm  told  that  the  courses,  ethnographic 
courses,  again  are  gaining  substantial  enrollments,  whereas  in  the  late  70s  and  early  80s  very  few 
students  wanted  to  take  courses  on  India,  southeast  Asia,  Africa,  or  other  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  I  first  came  to  Berkeley,  there  was  a--you  would  get  a  hundred,  hundred  and  fifty  students 
wanting  to  take  an  undergraduate  course  in  these  subjects.  There  was  that  turning  in,  parochialism,  that 
struck  the  United  States  in  the  70s  and  early  80s. 

Cordes:  At  what  time  did  you  come  to  Berkeley? 

Colson:  I  didn't  come  to  Berkeley  from  Goucher.  Instead  I  went  to  the  African  Studies  Program  at 
Boston  University  in  1955.  Then  I  went  to  Brandeis  University  as  a  professor  in~I  guess  it  was  1959.  I 
resigned  from  Brandeis  in  '62  while  I  was  back  in  Zambia  doing  field  work  and  spent  a  year  then  at 
Northwestern  [University]  as  a  visitor  and  came  here  in  '64,  which  was  the  year  of  the  free  speech 
movement.  [Tape  interruption] . 

I  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Boston  University  because  I  had  been  very  early  into  the  field  as  an 
Africanist.  There  weren't  many  American  anthropologists  who  had  worked  in  Africa  before  World  War 
II.  Of  course,  immediately  afterwards  there  were  few  young  men  ready  to  go  out  and  do  field  work. 
Since  I  had  finished  my  degree,  I  got  out  fast.  In  the  early  50s  I  was  one  of  the  few  anthropologists  who 
had  had  a  fairly  substantial  experience  in  Africa  and  had  also  administered  a  research  institute  in  Africa 
and  knew  something  about  the  colonial  office  and  a  variety  of  other  things.  Again,  although  I  had  a  joint 
appointment  in  sociology  and  anthropology  at  Boston,  they  recruited  me  because  I  was  an  Africanist. 
My  sex  didn't  matter  so  very  much,  except  that  because  I  hadn't  been  in  the  war  I  did  have  an  advantage. 
Sometimes  women  do. 

Again,  in  the  program,  I  wasn't  tied  up  in  a  very  narrow  disciplinary  field.  Others  there  were  in 
sociology  and  economics,  history,  psychology,  and  political  science.  Again,  I  got  the  multidisciplinary 
approach  and  the  realization  of  how  important  it  was  to  know  something  about  the  larger  context  within 
which  people  were  working,  so  that  you  had  to  know  about  the  national  government  and  international 
relations  and  market  relationships  and  the  Cold  War  and  all  that  if  you  wanted  to  understand  what  was 
happening  down  on  the  ground  in  a  village  in  Africa  or  in  India  or  anyplace  else. 

When  I  went  to  Brandeis,  then  I  was  in  a  department  of  anthropology.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in 
a  department  of  anthropology.  This  has  meant  that  you  have  a  chance  to  really  train  students  in  your 
own  field.  You  have  a  chance  to  plow  deeper  and  deeper  and  begin  to  see  things  that  you  might  not 
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otherwise.  The  area  programs  had  to  keep  too  much  on  the  surface,  and  so  you  knew  a  lot  about  a  great 
many  different  things  but  you  never  really  began  to  develop  your  research  so  that  out  of  the  research  was 
coming  something  new  and  exciting.  There  are  advantages  to  being  in  a  disciplinary  context,  but  I  do 
like  keeping  the  interdisciplinary  area  and  some  kind  of  interdisciplinary  interests  going. 

Brandeis  also  was  extremely  interesting  because,  for  me,  I  was  looking  at  a  continent  which  was 
rapidly  going  through  decolonization  and  the  formation  of  new  nations  with  new  governments.  Brandeis 
was  a  very  new  university.  It  seemed  to  me  that  new  nations  and  new  universities  have  some  of  the  same 
problems,  one  of  which  is  to  establish  one's  identity  and  always  having  to  overstress  one's 
accomplishments.  Things  which  would  go  unnoticed  elsewhere  are  treated  as  another  major 
breakthrough  in  this  environment.  So  I  always  felt  that  I  understood  Africa  much  better  for  having  been 
at  Brandeis. 

Cordes:  What  year  was  Brandeis  founded? 

Colson:  It  was  founded,  I  think,  right  after  the  war.5  I  went  there  in  its  very  early  days.  Although  it  was 
largely  backed  by  Jewish  money,  the  policy  was  to  bring  in  faculty  without  respect  for  this.  It  also  gave 
fellowships  to  non- Jewish  students.  But  you  did  begin  to  think  about  whether  you  should  say  B.C.  and 
A.D.  when  you  were  teaching  classes. 

Before  I  went  to  Brandeis,  however,  I  had  been  recruited  by  Henry  Fosbrooke,  who  was  then  the 
director  of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute,  to  go  back  to  Africa  for  a  year.  Henry  was  an 
anthropologist,  been  a  government  anthropologist  in  Tanganyika,  but  he  also  had  a  very  strong 
geographical  bias, 

ecological  bias.  When  he  learned  that  the  governments  of  what  was  then  the  Federation  of  the  Rhodesias 
and  Nyasaland  were  going  to  build  a  great  hydroelectric  dam  across  the  Zambesi  River,  which  would 
flood  much  of  Gwembe  Valley,  he  decided  that  the  area  ought  to  be  studied  in  advance.  He  wanted  a 
baseline  study  so  that  we  knew  what  the  people  had  been  like  before  their  environment  was  completely 
disrupted.  Then  he  wanted  us  to  do  a  follow-up  study,  a  follow-up  study  about  five  years  later  or  ten 
years  later— he  hoped  it  might  go  on— in  which  you  could  see  what  it  meant  to  adapt  to  a  new 
geographical  environment  with  very  different  possibilities.  Because  I  spoke  Chi  Tonga  and  was  the  only 
anthropologist  in  the  world  who  spoke  Chi  Tonga,  he  wanted  me  to  come  back  for  that  study.  He  also 
asked  if  I  could  possibly  recruit  a  geographer  to  come  out  and  work  with  me  because  he  was  so 
concerned  with  the  environmental  aspects. 

It  turned  out  I  couldn't  find  a  geographer,  but  there  was  a  young  student  at  Harvard  who  had 
done  his  undergraduate  work  in  biology  and  then  was  doing  a  graduate  degree  in  anthropology  but  was 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time  over  in  the  geography  department,  which  unfortunately  was  just  about  to  be 
phased  out  at  Harvard.  He  had  come  over  to  work  with  me.  An  arrangement  had  been  worked  out 
whereby  Harvard  students  could  come  to  Boston  University  and  take  courses  for  credit  at  Harvard. 

Cordes:  What  was  his  name? 

Colson:  Thayer  Scudder.  He  and  a  fellow  student  came  over  and  took  a  seminar  with  me.  You  couldn't 
have  gotten  a~this  arrangement  didn't  apply  to  anything  except  the  African  Studies  Program  because 
Harvard,  at  that  point,  had  nothing  on  Africa.  Scudder  was  a  mountaineer  and  he  was  interested  in 

s  1948. 
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geography.  He  was  interested  in  biology.  He  was  interested  in  anthropology.  He  seemed  flexible 
enough  to  be  recruited  for  the  job. 

Now,  he  had  a  wife  and  two  babies,  and  I  would  say  I  would  not  recommend  him  if  he  wanted  to 
take  them  with  him  because  Gwembe,  I  knew,  was  not  a  healthy  environment  and  I  wasn't  going  to  be 
responsible  for  what  could  happen  to  them.  He  said  he  wouldn't  dream  of  taking  them.  His  advisers 
were  appalled  because  he  had  had  just  one  year  of  graduate  work  at  this  point.  He  hadn't  taken  his  orals. 
He  hadn't  passed  his  languages.  He  hadn't  done  this  and  he  hadn't  done  that.  But  they  were  persuaded, 
and  we  went  off  in  '56  and  started  the  Gwembe  study.  He  did  fine  as  soon  as  we  found  him  a  village 
where  he  could  set  up  his  own  camp  and  start  working  on  his  own. 

We  have  continued  to  work  together  ever  since,  with  our  understanding  being  that  we  try  not  to 
work  in  the  same  place  in  Gwembe  at  the  same  time.  If  we  do  meet  together  in  Gwembe,  it's  mostly  for 
the  exchange  of  information.  We  like  to  know  the  people  that  the  others  are  working  with  because  this 
allows  us  to  fill  out  their  field  notes,  but  we're  not  competing  with  one  another  on  the  ground.  So  our 
arrangement  has  been  that  we  take  copies  of  all  field  notes,  and  each  of  us  has  a  set.  We  have  an 
understanding,  again,  that  we  are  free— completely  free—to  write  up  using  the  whole  corpus  of  material. 
We  don't  claim  material  individually,  and  it's  worked  very  well  over  the  years.  We're  still  collaborating. 

His  interests  have  continued  to  stress  the  environmental,  the  economic,  geographical.  Mine  have 
tended  to  concentrate  more  on  the  social  and  religious,  legal,  political.  Inevitably,  as  we  exchange 
information,  we  have  a  sense  of  what's  happening  over  the  whole  range.  We've  tried  to  recruit  younger 
colleagues  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  thing  going,  but  so  far  we  have  no  real  assurance  that  people 
will  be  following.  But  we've  had  people  out  there  working,  but  whether  they'll  go  on,  we  don't  know. 
It's  not  always  the  easiest  environment. 

By  the  time  I  got  back  in  '56— remember,  I  went  down  in  '49  with  carriers.  But  in  '56  roads  had 
been  built.  A  great  many  changes  had  already  taken  place.  We  went  back  in  '62,  '63— by  that  time  I  was 
at  Brandeis— to  do  the  follow-up  study.  Then  we've  continued  to  go  back  periodically  ever  since.  The 
first  two  periods  of  field  work  were  financed  by  a  grant  that  Henry  Fosbrooke  got  for  the  Rhodes- 
Livingstone  Institute.  Since  then  we've  had  to  raise  money  elsewhere.  We've  had  National  Science 
Foundation  grants.  We've  had  the  whole  African  Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 
We've  put  in  our  own  money.  The  last  two  times  I  went  back  really  I  went  out  on  my  own  funds, 
fortunately  being  retired. 

We  have— now  it's  the  oldest  longitudinal  study  in  Africa.  The  demographic  material  which  we 
collected,  which  goes  back  to  that  census  form  we  created  in  '46,  which  goes  back  to  the  census  form  that 
I  saw  Kluckhohn  using  in  1942-43— we  have  used  that  and  altered  it  when  we  felt  free  and  wished  to  do 
so. 

Cordes:  Could  you  explain  what  the  census  form  is?  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Colson:  Well,  the  census  form—nowadays  we  just  have  the  information  tucked  in  our  heads  and  we 
don't  need  a  form.  But  this  was  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  there  were  certain  things  that  we  needed  to 
know  about  people.  It  included  the  name—and  because  this  is  an  area  where  you  have  clans—the  clan 
name,  father's  name  and  the  mother's  name,  place  of  residence,  relationship  to  the  head  of  the  homestead. 
It  has  birth  date  and  place,  marriages,  divorces,  deaths  of  spouse,  children— their  births  and  whereabouts, 
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present  whereabouts,  and  if  they're  dead,  information  on  that—then  any  information  on  crafts, 
relationship  to  the  village  headman,  previous  places  of  residence,  and  school,  education,  and  religion.  In 
addition  to  that  we've  asked  questions  about  bride  wealth  payments,  damages,  seclusion  for  puberty, 
various  other  things  that  give  us  information  on  religious  change,  labor  migration  histories,  sales  of  crops 
the  previous  year,  sales  of  livestock,  and  so  on.  So  it  gives  us  quite  a  wide  body  of  information.  The 
sheer  demographic  data  on  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  divorces,  we're  told  by  the  social  demographer 
at  Caltech  [California  Institute  of  Technology]  who  is  working  with  us  is  probably  the  best  database  for 
Africa.  It's  now  been  analyzed.  We  are  working  now  on  writing  up  the  text  material.  [Tape 
interruption] . 

I  was  back  in  1992  for  five  months  to  Zambia,  spent  about  three  months  down  in  Gwembe 
continuing  picking  up  the  demographic  information  but  also  recording  everything  else  that  I  could  find 
out,  including  changes  in  the  political  structure  at  the  local  level,  since  Zambia  had  shifted  from  a  one- 
party  to  a  multi -party  state  and  had  a  new  government.  We  were  looking  at  the  impact  of  ADDS,  because 
Zambia  had  a  very  high  incidence  of  HIV  infection.  We  were  looking  also  at  the  spread  of  mission 
church  influence  and  the  effect  of  a  big  drought.  I  continue  to  follow  through.  Thayer  Scudder  is 
planning  to  go  back  probably  in  the  spring  of '94  and  spend  a  couple  of  months.  So  we  do  maintain  our 
continuities.  I  hear  from  people  in  Gwembe  and  have  just  sent  some  money  out  to  help  a  number  who 
are  in  trouble.  We  do  have  some  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  keeping  diaries  for  us  so  that  we  have 
some  kind  of  sense  of  where  the  dynamics  lie. 

In  working  on  the  Gwembe  study,  one  of  the  things  that  I  began  to  realize  was  that  much  of  my 
life  in  one  way  or  another —the  research  life —I  had  been  dealing  with  people  who  in  fact  had  been  subject 
to  or  feared  the  trauma  of  move,  of  forced  removal.  The  Pomo  had  been  forced  out,  put  in  settlements, 
and  had  managed  to  escape.  They  were  not  living  on  ancestral  territory  in  most  cases.  The  Makah  had 
managed,  by  and  large,  to  keep  the  land  where  they  had  been,  but  they  felt  under  constant  threat  that  the 
land  would  be  taken  away  from  them.  The  Japanese  had  been  forced  out  and  placed  in  what  were  called 
relocation  camps.  Others  had  less  kindly  words  for  them.  The  plateau  Tonga,  many  of  them  had  been 
forced  to  move  because  Europeans  had  come  in  and  had  taken  over  land  for  farms  and  so  they  were 
displaced.  They  also  feared  further  displacement.  Now  I  was  with  the  Gwembe  Tonga  who  had  been— 
when  I  first  went  there  [they]  were  going  to  be  massively  displaced  and,  when  I  went  back,  had  been. 
One  of  our  concerns  had  been  to  look  at  the  impact  of  resettlement  and,  of  course,  after  1964  to  look  at 
the  consequences  of  independence. 

Perhaps  my  best-known  book  is  The  Social  Consequences  of  Resettlement,  which  was  a  study  of 
the  Gwembe  case.  My  colleague,  Thayer  Scudder,  has  gone  on  to  become  an  authority  on  river  basin 
development  schemes  and  has  looked  at  and  advised  on  what  should  be  done  when  massive  relocation 
schemes  associated  with  dam-building  in  Nigeria,  Kenya,  Ghana,  India,  China,  Sri  Lanka,  and  I  suppose 
elsewhere  too~and  Botswana.  He  is  probably  the  best-known  social  scientists  dealing  with  relocation 
studies. 

By  the  time  I  came  to  Berkeley,  of  course,  I  was  a  senior  anthropologist.  I  had  had  probably 
more  field  work  than  most  people-anthropologists  of  my  generation-more  varied  field  work. 
Interestingly,  I  was  regarded  as  an  English  social  anthropologist  and  have  to  remind  people  every  now 
and  then  that  I  was  born  and  trained  in  this  country,  although  I  certainly  think  that  my  English  experience 
is  one  of  the  major  intellectual  thrusts  of  my  life.  It  would  have  been  very  different  if  I  hadn't  gone  to 
England. 
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I'm  also  very  glad  that  I  did  get  out  of  this  country,  because  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that 
happened  to  women  in  that  twenty  years  or  so  after  World  War  II  was  that  those  of  us  who  managed  to 
stay  professionally  active,  for  the  most  part,  were  women  who  had  gotten  out  and  came  back  with 
reputations  and  couldn't  simply  be  disregarded.  The  others  who  made  it  through  were  women  who  came 
from  foreign  countries  and  came  in  with  established  reputations  and  saw  themselves—never  went  through 
quite  the  same  kind  of  subordination  that  American  women  academics  did.  So  I'm  grateful  for  having 
gotten  out,  and  it  has  certainly  affected  my  position  here  at  Berkeley.  It  affected  my  teaching,  of  course, 
because  I  had  this  much  broader  base  on  which  to  draw. 

I  was  seen  as  an  Africanist,  as  a  social  anthropologist,  but  I  could  understand  the  cultural 
anthropology  because  that  was  my  background  too.  What  else  would  be  relevant? 

I've  been  fortunate.  I  had  a  year  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  at 
Stanford  [University],  which  gave  me  time  away.  I  was  able  to  get  time  off,  funding,  so  I  could  go  back 
to  Africa  for  research.  I  had  a  year  as  a  Fairchild  Fellow  down  at  Caltech,  which  allowed  us  to  get  on 
with  the  Gwembe  work.  Again,  it's  meant  that  I  haven't  been  tied  down  to  the  academic  routines  as 
consistently  as  people  are  likely  to  be  in  other  departments.  You  always  have  to  get  out.  I've  had  to  deal 
with  people  for  whom  academia  is  utterly  alien,  know  how  to  talk  to  them,  and  live  my  life  as  an 
ordinary  person  rather  than  in  an  ivory  tower.  That,  I  think,  is  one  advantage  that  anthropologists  have 
over  people  like  economists  and  sociologists  and  historians  whose  primary  frame  of  reference  are  the 
books  and  their  fellow  academics,  fellow  professionals,  whereas  most  of  our  frames  of  reference  are 
probably  villagers,  many  of  whom  do  not  read  and  write  but  whom  we  know  are  perfectly  able  to  teach 
us  a  great  deal  and  sometimes  think  us  incredibly  stupid.  [Tape  interruption]. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  enjoyed  at  Berkeley,  however,  are  many  of  my  colleagues.  My  first 
year  here,  George  and  Mickie  [Mary  LeCron]  Foster  were  away  in  Mexico  for  a  year.  So  I  wasn't  until 
'65  that  I  met  Mickie  Foster,  Mary  Foster.  She  is  the  one  who  introduced  me  to  the  Society  of  Woman 
Geographers.  I  confess  I  hadn't  heard  of  it,  and  if  I  had  heard  of  it  I  would  have  thought,  "Well,  I  know 
I'm  not  a  geographer,  though  I'm  interested  in  geography.  I'm  an  anthropologist."  But  Mickie  said,  "That 
doesn't  matter.  The  important  thing  about  the  Woman  Geographers  is  that  they're  interesting,  they  do 
interesting  work,  and  most  of  them  have  had  experience  in  varied  parts  of  the  world.  You'll  enjoy  them." 
So  I  went,  and  I  did. 

I've  noticed  that  quite  a  number  of  the  people  from  anthropology  at  Berkeley  have  found  the 
same  kind  of  congeniality  among  the  women  in  this  Berkeley  branch  of  the  Woman  Geographers  as  I 
have.  Others  who  have  joined  are  Judith  Justice.  Judith  was  one  of  the  students  whom  I  trained  at 
Berkeley.  I  was  the  chair  of  her  dissertation  committee.  She  had  worked  before  she  came  into 
anthropology  in  various  international  organizations  and  had  spent  some  time  in  Ghana  and  then  in  India. 
It  was  in  India  that  she  decided  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  kind  of  health  programs  that 
were  being  introduced  that  her  organization  was  trying  to  foster  in  India.  She  thought  that  anthropology 
might  help  her  find  out  why  it  was  wrong  and  what  could  be  done  about  it.  She  came  to  Berkeley  to 
work  in  medical  anthropology  under  George  Foster,  Mickie's  husband. 

Incidentally,  George  and  Mickie  have  an  even  longer  longitudinal  study  than  Thayer  Scudder 
and  I  have  in  their  work  on  Tzintzuntzan  in  Mexico.  So  George  and  I  have  always  had  common 
interests.  George,  Mickie,  and  I  have  always  had  common  interests.  George,  Thayer  Scudder,  and  I,  and 
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a  former  student  of  George,  ran  a  conference  at  an  Austrian  castle  sponsored  by  the  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation  on  long-term  field  research  in  social  anthropology,  with  George  being  the  senior  editor  of  the 
book  that  came  out  of  that  conference.  Mickie,  however,  I  didn't  get  to  know  in  the  same  way  as  a 
colleague  until  I  encountered  her  through  the  Woman  Geographers,  because  that  allows  one  to  think 
about  women  in  their  own  roles  rather  than  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  members  of  one's  own 
department. 

Another  person  who  has  joined  the  Woman  Geographers  is  Laura  Nader.  She  shares  with  me  a 
Radcliffe  degree,  but  she  arrived  at  Berkeley  before  I  did.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  hold  a  full-time 
tenure  track  position  in  the  department.  I  think  she  came  in  1961.  But  immediately  we  made  friends. 
We  have  a  common  interest  in  the  legal  anthropology,  which  I  got  introduced  [to]  by  Gluckman.  I  have 
watched,  again,  with  pleasure,  her  concern  with  the  contemporary  world  in  which  she  has  really  tried  to 
make  a  difference  through  looking  at  such  things  as  atomic  energy  and  energy  use,  looking  at  dispute 
resolution  and  shifts  in  the  American  legal  system,  and  her  concern  with  ecological,  environmental 
issues. 

Meg  [Margaret]  Conkey,  an  archaeologist,  also  joined,  and  so  did  Katharine  Milton,  a  physical 
anthropologist  who  has  worked  in  Central  and  South  America.  Katie  has  been  concerned  with  primates 
and  nutrition.  This  led  her  into  a  decision  to  do  something  about  nutrition  among  hunters  and  gatherers 
in  South  America  in  Amazonia.  This  led  her  to  observe  people  making  use  of  the  secretions  from  a  frog 
which  they  then  rubbed  into  their  skins  with  quite  amazing  consequences.  She  sent  the  material  back  to 
Washington  where  it's  been  analyzed  and  it's  aroused  enormous  interest  in  scientific  circles.  Her  work 
on  nutrition  continues  to  be  of  considerable  significance. 

Perhaps  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  Woman  Geographers  at  Berkeley— while  it  can 
attract  and  hold  anthropologists,  again,  it's  a  forum  in  which  you  bring  together  intelligent  women  who 
come  from  such  a  variety  of  disciplines.  When  you  listen  in  the  fall  when  people  say  what  they've  done 
through  the  past  year,  and  you  realize  the  kinds  of  things  that  women  are  doing  and  the  kinds  of 
differences  they're  making,  this  is  really  a  very  exciting  occasion.  I  think  it's  why  I  really  enjoy  the 
Woman  Geographers.  They're  doing  so  many  different  things.  They  come  from  so  many  different 
disciplines.  They're  going  in  different  directions.  But  they're  all  doing  it  in  an  interesting  fashion.  [Tape 
interruption]. 

I  retired  from  Berkeley  in  1984,  but  that  meant  retiring  from  teaching.  I  don't  keep  an  office  at 
the  department,  but  I  keep  a  mailbox  and  see  people  there  occasionally  when  I'm  in  town.  But  I've  been 
able  to  volunteer.  So  I  spent  one  year  as  a  volunteer  at  the  University  of  Zambia  in  '87.  Then  the 
following  year,  88-89, 1  spent  a  year  as  a  volunteer  at  the  Refugee  Studies  Program  at  Oxford  University, 
where  I  continue  to  go  back  periodically  because  they  phone  me  and  say,  "We're  short-handed.  Could 
you  possibly  come  and  give  us  another  month's  time?"  It  means  doing  the  kinds  of  dogsbody  [gofer] 
work  that's  necessary  for  any  organization. 

Again,  it  gives  me  a  chance  for  myself  to  meet  people  who  have  very  different  experiences  and 
to  have  a  sense  of  the  tragedies  that  are  happening  in  the  world.  It  links  so  closely  to  my  own  concerns 
with  forced  migration,  that  it  has  illuminated  the  kinds  of  research  questions  that  I'm  asking  at  the 
moment. 
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Out  of  my  volunteering  I  have  found,  again,  intellectual  stimulation  as  part  of  my  professional 
career.  I've  been  given  a  certain  amount  of  recognition.  I  won't  say  that  I  am  read  very  widely,  though 
people  tell  me  I  have  been  read.  I'm  not  cited  as  often  as  a  great  many  anthropologists  are  cited.  I  think  I 
write  a  bit  too  clearly.  With  the  current  interest  in  postmodernism,  I  am  seen  as  very  out-of-date,  which 
makes  me  suspect  that  I  am  probably  part  of  the  wave  of  the  future. 

As  I  say,  I  have  been  given  recognition.  I  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences— I 
think  this  was  in  1978  or  '79~and  have  served  on  committees  of  the  National  Academy.  I  was  elected  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  I  think  about  1980,  and  am  currently  serving  on  the  council 
of  the  Western  Center  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  I  was  made  an  honorary  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  having  been  a  fellow  for  many  years.  I  gave  the  distinguished 
lecture  for  the  American  Anthropological  Association  back  in  '75  and  the  Malinowski  lecture  for  the 
Society  for  Applied  Anthropology  in,  I  guess,  1985.  [I]  was  given  the  distinguished  Africanist  Award  of 
the  American  Association  of  African  Studies  in  1988.  I  hold  an  honorary  degree  from  Brown  University, 
University  of  Rochester,  and  most  recently,  in  December  of '92,  from  the  University  of  Zambia. 

On  that  I  was  especially  pleased  because  after  the  degree  was  conferred  they  said,  "Sit  down 
before  you  give  your  little  speech."  That  wasn't  on  the  program  or  the  original  instructions.  But  I  sat 
down  and  out  came  a  drummer  and  a  praise  singer  who  improvised  a  song  in  Chi  Tonga  about  Elizabetty 
Colson.  I  never  got  a  tape,  but  it  did  say  that  although  she  wrote  books,  she  also  knew  the  villages  and 
where  the  cattle  found  water  and  where  wood  and  produce  could  be  found.  So  that  gave  me  a  special 
pleasure,  because  in  the  years  after  independence,  the  post-colonial  era,  in  Zambia,  as  in  much  of  Africa, 
anthropology  was  despised.  It  was  seen  as  a  colonial  subject.  Anthropologists  who  had  written  about 
"savages"and  "primitives"— used  the  terms  "savages"and  "primitives"~hadn't  made  things  any  easier  for 
themselves  in  this  post-independence  era.  As  I  told  them  after  I  received  the  degree,  they  could  not  give 
me  an  honor  without  indicating  that  they  also  recognized  that  anthropology  was  important  and  had  made 
an  important  contribution  to  that  country. 

Two  others  I  might  mention—one  is  a  citation  from  the  Radcliffe  graduate  chapter  for  distinction, 
which  I  got  long  ago.  I  can't  remember  the  year,  but  I  do  like  being  - 

[Tape  2,  Side  2] 

Colson:  —citation  from  the  Society  of  Woman  Geographers.  That  came  ten  years  ago,  I  think.  I'm  not  as 
good  at  registering  more  recent  things  as  I  am  at  registering  very  early  ones. 

Cordes:  The  award  that  Dr.  Colson  received  is  the  Outstanding  Achievement  Award  [awarded  in  1981]. 

Colson:  I  think  that's  about  it.  I've  maintained  certain  kinds  of  continuities.  I'm  still  in  occasional  touch 
with  a  friend  whom— I  suppose  we  met  when  we  were  both  in  our  baby  carriages.  She  lives  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  I  live  here,  but  there  is  a  telephone.  I  am  in  close  touch  with  some  of  my  University 
of  Minnesota  friends.  But  the  ones  with  whom  I  am  in  closest  touch  are  the  friends  that  I  made  as  a 
graduate  student  at  Radcliffe  and,  of  course,  my  more  recent  professional  friends  and  the  friends  that  I 
have  made  here  in  Berkeley.  I  think  that's  it. 

Cordes:  In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that,  yes,  I  have  read  many  of  Dr.  Colson's  books.  I  find  them 
quite  enjoyable  and  I  am  really  impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  information  that  she  can  handle  with  a 
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great  deal  of  ease.  For  any  of  our  listeners  or  readers,  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  they  read  some  of 
her  books.  Thank  you. 

Colson:  Thank  you. 
[End  of  Interview] 
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Gwembe-Cipeop-Sinafwala/Madonda  Husela 

March  22,  -1957       -     BC 

3r:     Sinafwala,  Ciffarettl,  Hotis,  Siankweleka,  on  evening  of 
19th  whan  they  sat  drinking  107  "beer  along  with  Gideon;   and 
Cigaretti,  Siambelele,   Sialenkirenga,  Chasombwa,    and  Cibilika  on 
the  21st,  afternoon,  when  they  sat  and  talked  with  me   in  my 
eitungu. 

I  started  the  thing  off  on  the  19th  "by  saying  had  noticed  that 
here  men  of  all  ages  seemed  to  drink  together,  "but  had  there  "been 
any  custom  here  earlier  toy  which  men  of  an  age  paid  an  admission 
fee  to  next  older  maaela?  for  permission  to  drink  "beer.     This 
started  them  off  though  they  never  answered  that  particular  question 
-  couldn't  get  them  centered  on  it  even  with  Bvs  assistance*     They 
insisted  that  long  ago  used  to  drink  by  miaeleL  each  mnsela  would 
have  its  own  pot.     If  a  younger  man  tried  to  drink  with  the  older 
people*  they  gave  him  a  dase  and  the  other  young  men  of  his  own 
qftyfo  W0fttld  beat  "»•     Taey  said  reason  for  this  was  that  those 
of  an  age  could  kutilila  another  In  fun,   and  they  did  not  want 
the  young  men  to  join  them  in  kutukila  -  forbidden  for  them  to  you 
abuse  to  older  man.     How,  tl^r  laughed,   it  did  not  matter  —  could 
see  they  all  drank  together.     They  said,  however,   that  if  man 
took  place  as  Inheritor  of  older  man,   then  he  might  "be  called  to 
drink  with  the  dead  man's  musela.     Also  said  that  sometimes  might 
call  a  younger  man  to  drink  with  them  -  i.e.   gave  him  limited  right 
of  entry  to  their  circle,  but  this  did  not  mean  that  he  always 
had  the  right  then  to  come  anddrink  with  them.     Could  come  only  j 

when  they  wanted  him  to  come. 

This  is  all  I  can  remember  of  the  conversation,   though 
tried  to  check  it  over  with  B.   to  see  if  he  could  remember  more 
than  I  did.     He  seems  to  remember  less.     But  they  were  definite 
that  musela  more  important  in  the  past,   and  that  men  drank  as 
mi  sola,   and  that  if  younger  man  overreached  himself,  he  was  wit 
in  his  place. 
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Gwembe-CipepOTSinafwala/Madonda  Hueela.  2 

March  22,   1957         EC  - 

Sr:       Cigaretti,  Siambelele,   Sialengwanga,   Chasumbwa,    and 
Cibilika. 

Next  day,  Cigaretti,  et.  co,,   sitting  in  my  citunga 
started  to  fit  the  men  here  into  their  misela.     Kote  that  they 
consistently  included  in  same  erase  la  men  living  at  Sinafwala, 
Hadonda,  Siambunda,   and  Cilambwa  (at  least  at  Siamalua),  but 
never  gave  the  name  of  any  man  living  in  any  other  village 
either  at  Miyaka  or  at  Buzinibe.     Again,   they  seemed  completely 
certain  of  just  who  belonged  in  their  own,and  all  older  misela, 
and  for  perhaps  the  one  "below,  but  very  uncertain  of  placing  of 
younger  men.     Had  to  call  over  to  Cibilika,   e.g.,   and  ask  him 
for  those  who  were  his  musela.     He  knew  those  and  also  the 
placement  of  the  men  in  misela  just  above  his.     We  never  got  down 
to  those  misela  "b^low  Cibilika'  s. 

Then  much  joking  about  all  this,   and  when  man  comes  up 
and  sits  down  in  group  of  men  now,   they  tease  him  saying  TWhat 
do  you  mean  sitting  with  your  elders.     Come  and  join  us  your 
age  mates.1     Or  "What  do  you  young  man  rosan  sitting  "by  us.   3o 
sit  where  you  belong.1     All  in  great  fun,   and  underlining  how 
they  don't  do  this  ordinarily,   and  how  little  felling  there   is 
on  the  matter  at  least  at  the  present  time.     Though  when  the 
matter  is  brought  up,   the  men  can  move  into  their  proper  orbit 
without  stopping  to  think. 

The  misela  as  they  give  them  are   shown  below,   in 
order  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.     They  give  no  naires  to  any 
aiisela,   and  I  canTt  find  that  they  have  any  identifying  mark  either 
byname,  "badge,   tattoo  or  anything  else.     It  rests  on  knowledge   anl 
close  proximity  and  growing  up  together  rather  than,  or,  formal 
neans  of  identification.      (Just  checked  this  last   statenent  Tacit h 
Sweater  who  agrees  -  gavs 
an  those  of  s^  ^  2 
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Gwembe-Cipeopo-Slnafwala/Madonda  Musela 

March  27,  1957     EC 

Sr:  Benjamin,  Mungeli  —  fuller  details  will  "be  found  no  doubt  in 
B*s  notebook 

Mungeli  went  orf  in  a  rage  this  morning  to  see 

Pickelos.  Cause  of  his  anger  — -  Pickelos  got  married  a  couple  of 
days  ago  and  gave  his  wife  Mungeli1  s  name  -  Elijah*  Mungeli  wanted 
to  Jcnow  why  he  did  this  -  Piekelos,  he  says,  belongs  to  a  younger 
musela  and  has  no  right  to  give  his  name  to  his  wife. 

He  came  "back,  no  longer  angry.  He  said  that  Piclcelos 
had  agreed  that  he  could  not  name  his  wife  for  Mungeli,  out  that 
he  had  given  her  the  name  "because  he  liked  it,  it  was  Just  the 
name  he  gave*,  and  none  of  his  own  age-mates  had  a  name  which  was 
any  good.  This  seems  to  have  molified  Mungeli. 
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Colson  field  notes,  1998 
June  11-16,  cont. 

[Prices]   Size  and  a  woman  say  a  bucket  of  maize  may  now 
cost  K7,500,  but  Lisa  was  told  K7,000.   The  fee  for  grinding  a 
bucket  of  maize  at  the  Siameja  mill  is  Kl,000.   They  say  they 
must  go  to  Kanchindu  or  Dengeza  to  buy  mealie  meal.    You  can  buy 
maize  locally  from  [trade]  men  who  come  into  the  area  trading 
maize  for  cattle.   Size  says  an  ox  of  about  5  years  will  sell  for 
10  buckets  of  maize.   On  morning  of  14th  when  two  men  went 
by  his  homestead,  he  said  one  was  the  +B  of  his  wife  and 
[emigration]  had  first  moved  to  Kafwambila  but  has  now  moved  to 
Plateau,  the  Kalomo  area,  and  has  come  down  here  to  trade 
maize  for  cattle.   He  has  now  got  the  promise  of  a  cattle  and  is 
going  back  to  bring  down  the  maize.   Apparently  they  bring  down 
by  donkey  load.   I  have  seen  quite  a  few  donkeys  going  along  the 
road  in  both  directions  and  also  off  towards  the  hills  enroute  to 
Kafwambila.   So  there  is  a  lot  of  grain  moving  through  the  region 
in  private  distribution  channels. 

June  17,  1998   Field  notes  patchy  as  much  of  my  time  goes  to 
checking  people  in  checklist  as  they  want  to  be  sure  their 
information  is  recorded,  and  also  much  time  goes  just  in 
greeting  and  chatting.   Lisa  and  I  camped  on  the  edge  of  Size's 
homestead  where  he  is  resident  with  his  wives,  but  this 
year  no  daughters  are  staying  with  them.   So  am  starting  field 
notes  again  since  all  the  interruptions  kept  me  from  writing 
notes.   So  now  I  am  reconstructing  what  heard  and  saw.   Am 
writing  while  Lisa  and  I  are  staying  at  Joe  Brook's  kapenta 
camp  and  crocodile  farm  which  we  reached  late  afternoon  of  June 
16,  having  left  Siameja  about  9  a.m. 

Funerals :   Did  not  attend  any  though  a  funeral  was  being 
held  for  a  child  in  a  homestead  at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 
Size's  Munsaka  wife  went  off  to  a  funeral  in  Siameja  in  the 
Hills,  the  Drum  team  went  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  Dengeza  for  a 
funeral  and  came  back  Sunday  night  so  the  men  from  the  mines 
could  go  back  to  work  on  Monday  a.m.   Perseus  who  went  with  it 
said  there  was  only  one  other  Drum  present  was  that  of  Dengeza. 
He  said  everything  went  well  and  there  was  no  fighting. 
Benard  Saili  and  his  sister  Phyllis  [kinship,  M/C,  travel, 
town/country]  arrived  about  the  same  time  we  did.   They  had  come 
to  arrange  the  funeral  of  their  mother  who  died  in  February  1998. 
Several  nights  I  heard  the  singing  of  dirges  from  homestead  where 
she  had  lived,  but  the  funeral  had  not  started  by. the  time  we 
left  Siameja,  they  said  because  they  were  waiting  for  some  people 
to  come  from  Cimonselo.   They  sent  a  letter  with  us  to  a  woman  at 
Chimonselo  which  we  had  to  leave  with  others  because  she  was  at 
another  funeral  somewhere  else  in  Cimonselo. 

People  were  also  waiting  to  start  the  funeral  of  Nondo 
Siedipe  who  was  married  to  Size's  daughter.   According  to  Size  he 
had  become  an  African  Doctor  who  did  divination  and  could  also 
treat.   Twoboy  who  lives  in  Lusaka  had  come  down  here  and  taken 
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June  17,  1998,  cont 

Nondo  and  his  wife  to  Lusaka  so  Nondo  could  treat  Twoboy's 
daughter.   Nondo  got  ill  and  died  in  Lusaka.   According  to  Size 
and  Wife  2,  this  was  due  to  the  jealousy  [witchcraft]  of  town 
ban'ganga  who  wanted  no  competition,  his  death  had  nothing  to  do 
with  village  affairs.   I  was  told  this  also  by  Ward  or  Fordson 
Daniel .   Nondo  died  in  April .   The  funeral  is  due  to  start  this 
week  and  [kinship,  af fines,  sharing]  they  have  asked  Size  for  a 
bag  of  maize  for  the  funeral.   He  also  is  supposed  to  come  up 
with  a  bag  of  maize  for  another  funeral  due  to  start  at  Matua  but 
I  can't  remember  whose  funeral  it  is. 

Size's  daughter  Rosemary,  wife  of  Nondo,  meantime  is  around 
with  her  baby,  visiting  her  parents  and  sitting  at  our  camp 
having  her  hair  done  with  purchased  tresses  which  Milli 
is  weaving  into  her  hair.   I  asked  about  her  sitting  on  a  stool 
before  funeral  of  husband  ended.   [death,  taboos] .   Size  knows  of 
the  old  restrictions  on  widow  and  widower  prior  to  cleansing  but 
said  they  have  decided  not  to  be  concerned  with  such  things . 
Ward  apparently  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  restrictions . 
Later  talking  with  Simon  Siatwinda  at  Siabaswe  [elite, 
taboos,  religion]  on  June  16,  he  commented  that  under  old  rules, 
if  kin  died  you  should  not  have  sexual  relations  or  something  bad 
would  happen,  but  you  might  be  in  America  and  know  nothing  about 
this  and  have  sex  and  nothing  would  happen.   So  people  think  it 
can't  matter  and  have  given  up  on  such  restrictions  "when  we  see 
they  don't  pass  the  test."  This  may  be  the  reasoning  behind 
abandonment  of  restrictions  at  Siameja  such  as  sitting  on  stool 
and  using  other  possessions  before  mourning  ended,  but  Size  just 
said  they  had  decided  no  longer  would  do  it . 

Siatwinda  also  said  no  longer  believed  in  other  things  and 
when  his  daughter  died  leaving  two  children,  they  had  refused  to 
have  cleansing  done  or  any  inheritance  of  muzimo.   This  was  also 
true  when  his  mother  died  and  they  buried  her  at  Siabaswe  which 
is  her  own  village  [lineage]  and  where  he  is  now  settled.   They 
are  Christians  and  he  also  now  thinks  as  a  health  officer. 
RELIGION  Siameja  now  has  six  different  churches  according  to 
various  people.   RC  has  same  building  as  before  and  the  First 
Apostolic  are  still  in  shelter  across  the  road.   Near  the 
latter  is  another  rough  shelter  which  is  said  to  be  Pentecostal . 
The  7th  Days  have  a  slightly  better  structure  than  in  1996  but 
about  the  same  site  near  the  Matua  Pump.   Also  somewhere  in  its 
vicinity  is  said  to  be  the  Faith  Apostolic,  I  think  in  Flumende's 
homestead.   Finally  there  is  the  Church  of  Christ  which  has 
been  revitalized  though  no  idea  how  many  now  belong.   We  heard 
the  RC's  practising  on  Friday  evening  and  I  think  I  heard  singing 
on  Saturday  which  could  have  been  the  7th  Days.   Did  not  attend 
any  service  and  since  we  were  at  Kanchindu  on  the  Sunday  had  no 
chance  to  estimate  attendance  at  the  RC  or  First  Apostolic  or 
Pentecostal  churches  near  here.   Ward  is  still  member  of  First 
Apostolic  and  said  he  attended. 
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June  17,  Siameja,  cont. 
Religion  cont:   churches' 

The  most  striking  thing  from  using  check  list  is  that  quite 
a  number  of  people  now  say  they  are  Pentecostal  which  was  not 
true  in  1996.   I  tried  to  find  out  how  the  Pentecostals  and  the 
two  Apostolic  Churches  differ.   Ward  is  clear  that  the  Apostolics 
of  any  kind  and  the  Pentecostals  differ  from  the  RCs  because  in 
the  Catholic  church  only  one  person  prays  while  in  the  other 
churches  everyone  can  pray  for  themselves  in  church.   Pentecostal 
is  very  much  like  Apostolic  but  one  uses  long  songs  and  prayer 
and  the  other  or  others  use  short  ones .   But  in  Faith  they  are 
the  same.   He  also  says  that  Christians  of  all  the  churches  had 
found  comfort  and  no  longer  fear  the  mizimo  or  want  to  go  for 
divination  etc.   I  said  I  know  some  Christians  here  who  do  go 
for  divination.   He  then  said,  yes,  there  is  one  woman  here  who 
calls  herself  a  good  Catholic  and  she  is  also  a  diviner  and 
treats  people:   she  is  sometimes  called  out  of  church  to  hold  a 
divination  for  someone. 

Perseus  also  still  does  divination.   I  think  it  was  on  June 
12  that  he  showed  Lisa  and  myself  his  procedure.   Same  apparatus 
as  in  1996:  bible,  cowrie  shells  in  ears,  impande  shell,  white 
cup  with  water.   But  he  started  by  holding  impande  shell  to  his 
mouth  and  saying,  "Are  you  there?"  or  some  such  formula.   He 
explained  that  this  was  his  telephone  and  he  was  able  to  speak  to 
spirits  through  it.   He  indicated  he  works  with  the  mizimo  of 
both  Bazyamba  [his  own  clan]  and  Baleya  [his  father's  clan]  and 
he  emphasized  that  he  was  not  taught  but  got  his  power  through 
dreams.   He  said  he  was  also  unlike  those  who  hold  a  dance  and 
unlike  those  who  take  many  cattle  from  people.   He  also 
contrasted  himself  with  the  mangelo  from  Kafwambila  who  treats 
through  dance  and  also  from  the  diviner  who  was  here  in  Siameja 
on  llth  and  12th. 

I  had  then  seen  a  man  go  through  carrying  a  fly  switch  and 
asked  who  he  was  and  was  told  he  was  a  diviner  or  muchape. 
[witchfinding]  Various  people  have  said  that  he  was  summoned 
because  someone  is  ill.   I  have  forgotten  details  but  I  think  it 
is  a  woman  who  was  ill  and  he  found  that  her  husband  [H/W 
kinship]  was  trying  to  use  her.   He  demanded  4  cattle  for 
treatment.   They  finally  agreed  that  he  should  get  2  cattle  and 
some  goats.   Size  said  did  not  know  man's  name  or  where  he  is 
from.   I  heard  some  unfavorable  comment  as  people  were  sitting 
around,  not  against  witchfinding  in  general  but  against  this 
particular  finding  and  the  amount  charged.   I  asked  Size  if  he 
had  heard  of  the  chiefs'  decision  [described  in  Kaliolio's  diary 
for  Siavonga  area]  that  if  witch  finder  charges  4  cattle  for 
cleansing  then  two  of  these  are  to  go  to  victim.   He  said  he  had 
but  I  am  not  sure  if  he  followed  what  I  was  asking.   In  this 
particular  case  here  at  Siameja,  [social  control,  threats] 
apparently  the  witchf inder  was  induced  to  cut  his  fee  because 
they  threatened  to  take  him  to  the  chief  who  would  then  demand  1 
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Internationales  Archivfa Ethnographic.  1954,  47(l):21-68. 

o   Reprinted  in: 

•  The  Plateau  Tonga  of  Northern  Rhodesia:  Social  and  Religious  Studies,  by  Elizabeth  Colson. 
1962. 

•  Reader  in  Comparative  Religion,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  editions.  Edited  by  William  A.  Lessa  and  Evon 
Z.Vogt.  1958,1965,1971. 

•  Cultures  and  Societies  of  Africa.  Edited  by  Simon  and  Phoebe  Ottenberg.  New  York,  NY:  Random 
House.  I960,  pp.  372-387. 
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•  "The  Intensive  Study  of  Small  Sample  Communities." 

In:  Method  and  Perspective  in  Anthropology:  Papers  in  Honor  of  Wilson  D.  Wallis.  Edited  by  Robert  F.  Spencer. 
Minneapolis,  MN:  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1954,  pp.  43-59. 
o   Reprinted  in: 

•    The  Craft  of  Social  Anthropology.  Edited  by  Arnold  L.  Epstein.  London:  Tavistock  Press.  1967, 
pp.  3-15.  Reprinted,  Delhi:  Hindustan  Pub.  Co.,  1978;  New  York,  NY:  Pergamon  Press,  1979. 

•  with  David  F.  Aberle,  Harry  Basehart,  George  Fathauer,  E.  Kathleen  Gough,  Marshall  Sahlins,  and  David  M. 
Schneider 

"The  Plateau  Tonga." 

Prepared  for  Seminar  for  the  Study  of  Matrilineal  Kinship  Systems,  sponsored  by  the  Social  Science  Research 

Council.  2  vols.,  mimeographed. 

Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press.  1954. 

•  "The  Tonga  and  the  Shortage  of  Implements." 

Human  Problems  in  British  Central  Africa.  1954,  14:37-38. 

•  (review)  The  Comanches.  Lords  of  the  Southern  Plains,  by  Ernest  Wallace  and  E.  Adamson  Hoebel. 
Man.  1954,  54(8):  13-14. 


1955 


•  "The  Anthropologist  and  Fieldwork." 

Goucher  Alumnae  Quarterly.  Winter  1955,  pp.  8-10. 

•  "Native  Cultural  and  Social  Patterns  in  Contemporary  Africa." 
In:  Africa  Today.  Edited  by  C.  Grove  Haines. 

Baltimore,  MD:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press.  1955,  pp.  69-89. 

•  (review)  The  Bantu  Tribes  of  South  Africa:  Vol.  Ill,  The  Nguni:  Section  V,  Baca,  Hlubi,  Xesibe,  by  A.A. 
Duggan-Cronin  and  W.D.  Hammond-Tooke. 

American  Anthropologist.  1955,  57(5):1074-1075. 

•  (review)  Return  to  Laughter,  by  Elenore  Smith  Bowen. 
Baltimore  Sun.  1955. 

•  (review)  Zur  Gesellschaft  and  Religion  der  Nueer,  by  J.P.  Crazzolara. 
American  Anthropologist.  1955,  57(5):1073-1074. 


1956 


•  Autobiographies  of  Three  Pomo  Women.  Primary  Records  in  Culture  and  Personality,  Vol.  1.  Microcard 
publication. 

Madison,  WI:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1956. 

•  (review)  Color  and  Culture  in  South  Africa,  by  Sheila  Patterson. 
Journal  of  Negro  Education.  1956,  25:139-140. 

•  (review)  Culture  and  Human  Fertility,  edited  by  Frank  Lorimer. 
Population  Studies.  1956,  9(3):281-284. 

•  (review)  The  Dark  Child,  by  Camara  Laye. 
American  Anthropologist.  1956,  58(2):386. 

•  (review)  The  Disappearing  Bushmen  of  Lake  Chrissie:  A  Preliminary  Survey,  by  E.F.  Potgieter  and  D. 
Ziervogel. 
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1957 


•  with  Dan  McCall. 
"Educated  African  Women." 

Report  prepared  for  UNESCO,  1957.  Copy  filed  in  Boston  University  Library. 

•  "Numbers  in  Northern  Rhodesia." 
Man.  1957,  57(141):!  12. 

•  (review)  Chisungu:  A  Girls'  Initiation  Ceremony  Among  the  Bemba  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  by  Audrey  I. 
Richards. 

Africa.  1957,  27(3):292-293. 


1958 


•  Marriage  and  Family  Among  the  Plateau  Tonga  of  Northern  Rhodesia. 

Published  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Zambia. 
Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press.  1958. 
Reprinted  with  minor  corrections,  1966. 
o   Reviewed  in: 

•   American  Sociological  Review.  December  1959,  24(6):929.  Reviewer:  Ward  H.  Goodenough. 

•  "The  African  Research  and  Studies  Program." 

The  Boston  University  Graduate  Journal.  1958,  6(6):  150-154. 

•  "The  Role  of  Bureaucratic  Norms  in  African  Political  Structures." 

In:  Systems  of  Political  Control  and  Bureaucracy  in  Human  Societies.  Edited  by  Vem  F.  Ray. 
Proceedings  of  the  1958  Annual  Spring  Meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society. 
Seattle,  WA:  University  of  Washington  Press.  1958,  pp.  42-49. 

•  "Plateau  Tonga  Diet." 

Human  Problems  in  British  Central  Africa.  1959,  24:51-67. 

•  (review)  Bantu  Bureaucracy:  A  Study  of  Integration  and  Conflict  in  the  Political  Institutions  of  an  East  African 
People,  by  Lloyd  A.  Fallers. 

Human  Problems  in  British  Central  Africa.  1958,  23:62-65. 


1959 


•  "Migration  and  African  Population  Trends." 

In:  Population  in  Africa:  Trends  and  Possibilities.  Edited  by  F.  Lorimer  and  M.  Karp. 
Boston  University  Press.  1959,  pp.  60-67. 
o   Reprinted  in: 

•    Social  Change:  The  Colonial  Situation,  by  Immanuel  Wallerstein.  New  York,  NY:  John  Wiley  & 
Sons.  Inc.  1966,  pp.  107-1 13. 

•  "Yao,"  "Thonga,"  "Ila-Tonga." 

Articles  written  for  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Typescripts,  1959. 

•  (review)  African  Farming  Improvement  in  the  Plateau  Tonga  Maize  Areas  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  by  C.E. 
Johnson. 

Human  Problems  in  British  Central  Africa.  1959,  24:86-89. 

•  (review)  The  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  by  H.B.  Hawthorn,  C.B.  Belshaw,  and  S.M.  Jamieson. 
American  Sociological  Review.  1959,  24(1):121. 

•  (review)  Method  in  Social  Anthropology:  Selected  Essays  by  A.R.  Radcliffe-Brown,  edited  by  M.N.  Srinivas. 
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1960 

•  Social  Organization  of  the  Gwembe  Tonga.  Human  Problems  ofKariba,  VoL  I. 

Published  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Zambia. 
Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press.  1960. 
Human  problems  ofKariba,  vol.  1. 
Reprinted  with  minor  corrections,  1967. 
o   Reviewed  in: 

•  Sociological  Review.  March  1961,  9(1):1 1 1-1 12.  Reviewer:  Max  Gluckman. 

•  African  Studies.  1963,  22:44. 

•  (review)  Africa  Today  and  Tomorrow:  An  Outline  of  Basic  Facts  and  Major  Problems,  by  John  Hatch. 
Science.  1960,  132:731. 

•  (review)  Beyond  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon:  The  Lives  of  Four  Africans,  by  E.  Winter. 
Science.  1960,  131:1207. 

•  (review)  Social  and  Economic  Change  Among  the  Northern  Ojibwa,  by  R.W.  Dunning. 
American  Sociological  Review.  1960,  25(4):613-  614. 

•  (review)  Tropical  Africa,  Vol.  2:  Society  and  Polity,  by  George  Kimble. 
Science.  1960,  132:1544-1545. 


1961 


•  "Plateau  Tonga." 

In:  Matrilineal  Kinship.  Edited  by  David  M.  Schneider  and  Kathleen  Gough. 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  CA:  University  of  California  Press.  1961,  pp.  36-95. 

•  (review)  Africa's  Place  in  the  Emergence  of  Civilization,  by  Raymond  Dart. 
American  Anthropologist.  1961,  63(2,  Part  l):437-438. 


1962 


The  Plateau  Tonga  of  Northern  Rhodesia:  Social  and  Religious  Studies. 

Published  on  behalf  of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute. 
Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press.  1962. 
o   Reviewed  in: 

•    The  British  Journal  of  Sociology.  June  1963,  14(2):172.  Reviewer:  Lucy  Mair. 

Essays  on  the  Tonga-Speakers  of  Gwembe  Valley.  1962 

"Baselines  of  Change  in  Africa."  Training  Brief  No.  2.  pp.  2-48. 
Prepared  under  contract  for  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development. 
African  Studies  Program,  Development  Research  Center,  1962. 

"Family  Change  hi  Contemporary  Africa." 

Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  January  20,  1962,  96(2):641-652. 

"Speaking  as  an  Anthropologist." 

Radcliffe  Quarterly.  November  1962,  pp.  52-54. 

"Trade  and  Wealth  Among  the  Tonga." 

In:  Markets  in  Africa.  Edited  by  Paul  Bohannan  and  George  Dalton. 

Northwestern  African  Studies,  No.  9. 

Evanston,  IL:  Northwestern  University  Press.  1962,  pp.  601-616. 
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•  "Land  Rights  and  Land  Use  Among  the  Valley  Tonga  of  the  Rhodesian  Federation:  The  Background  to  the 
Kariba  Resettlement  Programme." 

In:  African  Agrarian  Systems.  Edited  by  Daniel  Bieybuyck. 

Presented  at  the  2nd  International  African  Seminar,  Lovanium  University,  Leopoldville,  Congo. 

Published  on  behalf  of  the  International  African  Institute. 

London:  Oxford  University  Press.  1963,  pp.  137-156. 

•  (review)  The  Swahili-Speaking  Peoples  of  Zanzibar  and  the  East  African  Coast  (Arabs,  Shirazi,  and  Swahili), 
by  A.H.J.  Prins. 

American  Anthropologist.  1963,  65(2):468. 


1964 


•  "Social  Change  and  the  Gwembe  Tonga." 

Human  Problems  in  British  Central  Africa.  1964,  35:1-13. 

•  (review)  The  Swazi:  A  South  African  Kingdom,  by  Hilda  Kuper. 
Science.  1964,  143:558. 

•  (review)  Women  of  Tropical  Africa,  edited  by  Denise  Paulme. 
American  Journal  of  Sociology.  1964,  70(1  ):1 16. 


1965 


•  "The  Little  People  of  Rhodesia. " 

Northern  Rhodesian  Journal.  1965,  6(5):567-568. 

•  with  Mark  Chona. 

"Marketing  of  Cattle  Among  Plateau  Tonga." 

Human  Problems  in  British  Central  Africa.  1965,  37:42-50. 

•  (review)  The  Family  Estate  in  Africa,  edited  by  R.  Gray  and  Philip  Gulliver. 
American  Anthropologist.  1965,  67(5,  Part  1):1315-1317. 

•  (review)  Missions  to  the  Niger.  Vol.  I:  The  Journal  ofFriedrich  Hornemann's  Travels  from  Cairo  to  Mursuk  in 
the  Years  1797-98;  Letters  of  Major  Alexander  Gordon  Laing,  1824-26,  edited  by  E.W.  Bovill. 

Science.  1965,  149-532. 

•  (review)  The  Primitive  City  ofTimbuctoo,  by  Horace  Miner. 
Science.  1965,  150:1279-1280. 

•  (review)  Social  and  Ritual  Life  of  the  Ambo  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  by  B.  Stefaniszyn. 
American  Anthropologist.  1965,  67(1):134-  135. 


1966 


"The  Alien  Diviner  and  Local  Politics  Among  the  Tonga  of  Zambia." 
In:  Political  Anthropology.  Edited  by  Marc  J.  Swartz,  Victor  W.  Turner,  and  Arthur  Tuden. 
Chicago,  IL:  Aldine  Publishing  Company.  1966,  pp.  221-228. 
o   Reprinted  in: 

•   Man  Makes  Sense:  A  Reader  in  Modern  Cultural  Anthropology.  Edited  by  Eugene  A.  Hammel  and 
William  S.  Simmons.  Boston:  Little,  Brown.  1970,  pp.  244-253. 

"Land  Law  and  Land  Holdings  Among  Valley  Tonga  of  Zambia." 
Southwestern  Journal  of  Anthropology.  1966,  22(1):  1-8. 
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•  "Problems  of  Anthropological  Research  in  Central  Africa  (Malawi,  Rhodesia,  Zambia)." 

Prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Research  Problems  and  Ethics  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 
1966,  7  pp. 

•  "Prospects  for  Social  Research  Related  to  the  City  of  Darwin." 
Communication  to  Professor  William  Stanner  and  Professor  John  Barnes.  1966,  6  pp. 

•  "Recommendations  on  Research  Possibilities  in  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  Australia." 

Report  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Social  Anthropology  and  the  School  for  Pacific  Studies,  Australian 
National  University.  1966,  15  pp. 

•  (review)  The  Klamath  Tribe:  A  People  and  Their  Reservation,  by  Theodore  Stern. 
Man,n.s.  1966,  1(3):421. 


1967 


•  "Competence  and  Incompetence  in  the  Context  of  Independence." 
Current  Anthropology.  1967,  8(l/2):92-100,  with  reply,  pp.  109-111. 

.    "Monze." 

Biographical  note  for  the  Encyclopedia  Africana,  Ghana  Academy  of  Sciences.  1967. 

•  Working  Papers  prepared  for  the  Anthropology  Panel  of  the  Behavioral  Science  Survey:  No.  1  Urban 
Anthropology;  No.  2.  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology;  No.  3.  Experience  and  Perception;  No.  4.  The  Golden 
Stool;  No.  5.  Rebellion  on  the  Copper  Belt.  1967. 


1968 


•  "Contemporary  Tribes  and  the  Development  of  Nationalism." 
In:  Essays  on  the  Problems  of  Tribe.  Edited  by  June  Helm. 

Proceedings  of  the  1967  Annual  Spring  Meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society. 
Seattle,  WA:  University  of  Washington  Press.1968.  pp.  201-206. 

•  "Ila-Tonga." 

Encyclopedia  Britannica.  1968,  11:1075. 

•  "Indian  Reservations  and  the  American  Social  System." 
Northwest  Anthropological  Research  Notes.  1968,  5(7):7-l  1. 

o   Reprinted  in: 

»    "Las  Reservaciones  Indias  y  el  Sistema  Social  en  los  Estados  Unidos."  America  Indigena.  1969, 
1929(2):361-368.  Translated  into  Spanish. 

•  "Introduction." 

In:  The  Ra-Speaking  Peoples  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  by  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Smith  and  Capt.  Andrew  Murray  Dale. 

New  ed. 

New  Hyde  Park,  NY:  University  Books. 

•  with  Thayer  Scudder. 

"Memorandum  for  Possible  Research  Workers  in  the  Kariba  Lake  Basin." 

Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Zambia.  1968,  Bulletin  No.  3.,  pp.  70-73. 

•  "The  Plateau  Tonga  Cattle  Industry  and  the  Impact  of  die  Kafue  Hydro-Electric  Dam." 
Prepared  for  the  Kafue  Research  Committee  of  the  Zambian  Government.  1968. 

•  "Political  Anthropology,  I.  The  Field." 

International  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences.  12:189-193. 
New  York,  NY:  Macmillan  and  Free  Press.  1968. 
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•  "Political  Style  and  the  Joking  Relationship:  The  Northern  Territory  Legislative  Council  and  the  Darwin  City 
Council." 

Presented  at  the  Social  Science  Seminar,  California  Institute  of  Technology.  1968. 

•  "Some  Socio-Economic  Aspects  of  the  Cattle  Industry  of  Southern  Province,  Lusaka." 
Manuscript,  7  pp.  with  14  pp.  appendix.  1968. 

•  "Suggestions  for  a  Working  Library  in  Anthropology." 

Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Fellows  Committee,  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences, 
Stanford  University.  1968. 

•  "Wallis,  Wilson  D." 

International  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  16:445-447. 
New  York,  NY:  Macmillan  and  Free  Press.  1968. 

•  (review)  The  Material  Culture  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Gwembe  Valley,  by  Barrie  Reynolds. 
American  Anthropologist.  1968,  70(6):1204-1205. 

•  (review)  O-Kee-pa:  A  Religions  Ceremony;  and  the  Other  Customs  of  the  Mandans.  by  George  Catlin.  New  ed. 
with  preface  and  introduction  by  J.  Ewers 

Man,  n.s.  1968,  3(2):335. 

•  (review)  People  of  the  Seychelles,  by  Burton  Benedict. 
American  Anthropologist.  1968,  70(2):384-385. 

•  (review)  The  Tribes  of  Zambia,  by  W.V.  Brelsford. 
Man,  n.s.  1968,  3(4):676-677. 


1969 


•  "African  Society  at  the  Time  of  the  Scramble." 

In:  Colonialism  in  Africa,  1870-1960.  Vol.  1:  The  History  and  Politics  of  Colonialism,  /570-/P74.  Edited  by 
Lewis  H.  Gann  and  Peter  Duignan. 
Published  on  behalf  of  the  Hoover  Institution. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press.  1969,  pp.  27-65. 

•  "Spirit  Possession  Among  the  Tonga  of  Zambia." 

In:  Spirit  Mediumship  and  Society  in  Africa.  Edited  by  John  Middleton  and  John  Beattie. 
London:  Kegan  Paul.  1969,  pp.  69-103. 

•  (review)  Ojibwa  Religion  and  the  Midewiwin,  by  Ruth  Landes. 
Man,  n.s.  1969,  4(1):155-156. 


1970 


•  "The  Assimilation  of  Aliens  Among  the  Zambian  Tonga." 

In:  From  Tribe  to  Nation:  Studies  in  Incorporation  Processes.  Edited  by  Ronald  Cohen  and  John  Middleton. 
San  Francisco,  CA:  Chandler  Publishing  Company.  1970,  pp.  35-54. 

•  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  Survey  Committee.  Anthropology  Panel  (with  Stephen  T.  Boggs,  Eugene  Giles, 
Dell.  H.  Hymes,  Douglas  W.  Schwartz,  and  Sherwood  L.  Washburn).  Anthropology.  Edited  by  Allan  H.  Smith 
and  John  L.  Fischer. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice-Hall/Spectrum.  1970. 

•  "Converts  and  Tradition:  The  Impact  of  Christianity  on  Valley  Tonga  Religion." 
Southwestern  Journal  of  Anthropology.  1970,  26(2):  143-156. 
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•  with  Elizabeth  Scott,  co-chairman,  Herbert  Blumer,  Susan  Ervin-Tripp,  and  Frank  Newman. 
"Report  on  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Status  of  Academic  Women  on  the  Berkeley  Campus." 
Berkeley,  CA:  Academic  Senate.  Berkeley  Division.  University  of  California.  1970. 

•  "Systems  of  Measurement  and  Concepts  of  Time  in  Rural  Africa." 
Manuscript,  1970,  23  pp. 

•  "Comment  on  Local  Group  Composition  Among  the  Australian  Aborigines:  A  Critique  of  the  Evidence  from 
Fieldwork  Conducted  Since  1930.  by  Joseph  B.  Birdsell." 

Current  Anthropology.  1970,  11(2):133. 

•  (review)  Cattle  and  Kinship  Among  the  Gogo:  A  Semi-pastoral  Society  of  Central  Tanzania,  by  Peter  Rigby. 
American  Anthropologist.  1970,  72(4):920-922. 


1971 


The  Social  Consequences  of  Resettlement:  the  Impact  of  the  Kariba  Resettlement  upon  the  Gwembe  Tonga. 

Kariba  Studies,  no.  4. 

Published  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  for  African  Studies,  University  of  Zambia. 
Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press.  1 97 1 . 
o   Reviewed  in: 

International  Migration  Review.  Winter  1972,  6(4):471-472.  Reviewer:  Charles  W.  Fisher. 

Journal  of  Administration  Overseas.  11:204. 

Choice.  9:582. 

Man/and.  June  1973,  9(l):47-48.  Reviewer:  Olga  Gostin. 

American  Anthropologist.  December  1973,  75(6):  1829-1 831.  Reviewer:  W.  Arens. 

Community  Development  Journal.  3: 195. 

•  "Heroism,  Martyrdom,  and  Courage:  An  Essay  on  Tonga  Ethics." 

In:  The  Translation  of  Culture:  Essays  to  Edward  Evans-Pritchard.  Edited  by  Thomas  O.  Beidelman. 
London:  Tavistock.  1971,  pp.  19-35. 

•  "The  Impact  of  the  Colonial  Period  on  the  Definition  of  Land  Rights." 

In:  Colonialism  in  Africa,  1870-1960.  Vol.  HI:  Profiles  of  Change:  African  Society  and  Colonial  Rule.  Edited  by 

Victor  Turner. 

Published  on  behalf  of  the  Hoover  Institution. 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press.  1971,  pp.  193-215. 

•  with  Robert  Spencer. 

"Wilson  D.  Wallace,  1886-1970." 

American  Anthropologist.  1971,  73(l):257-266. 


1972 


•  with  Thayer  Scudder. 

"The  Kariba  Dam  Project:  Resettlement  and  Local  Initiative." 

In:  Technology  and  Social  Change.  Edited  by  H.  Russell  Bernard  and  Perm'  J.  Pelto. 

New  York,  NY:  Macmillan.  1972,  pp.  39-70. 

Reprinted  in  Spanish  by  Editores  Asociados,  Mexico  City,  1974. 

•  "Land  Tenure  in  Independent  Africa." 

Revised  version  of  paper  read  at  the  Seminar  on  African  Development,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  April 
21,1972.26pp. 


1973 


•    "Tranquility  for  the  Decision-Maker." 

In:  Cultural  Illness  and  Health:  Essays  in  Human  Adaptation.  Edited  by  Laura  Nader  and  Thomas  W.  Maretzki. 
Anthropological  Studies,  No.  9. 
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Washington,  DC:  American  Anthropological  Association.  1973,  pp.  89-96. 


1974 


•  Autobiographies  of  Three  Porno  Women. 

Berkeley,  CA:  Archaeological  Research  Facility.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1974. 

•  Tradition  and  Contract:  The  Problem  of  Order. 

The  1973  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  Lectures  presented  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Chicago,  IL:  Aldine  Publishing  Company,  1974. 
o   Reviewed  in: 

•  American  Anthropologist.  1973,  78(1):197.  Reviewer:  Edwin  A.  Cook 

•  Science.  April  18,  1975.  Reviewer:  Richard  D.  Jones. 

•  Choice.  12:261. 

•  Times  Literaiy  Supplement.  August  8,  1975. 

•  "Foreword." 

In:  The  Next  Generation:  An  Ethnography  of  Education  in  an  Urban  Neighborhood,  by  John  U.  Ogbu. 
New  York:  Academic  Press.  1974,  pp.  xi-xiii. 


1975 


•  "Changing  Anthropology  in  Africa." 

In:  African  Dimensions:  Essays  in  Hanoi-  of  William  O.  Brown.  Edited  by  Mark  Karp. 
Published  on  behalf  of  the  African  Studies  Center.  Boston  University. 
New  York,  NY:  Africana.  1975,  pp.  15-27. 

•  "Max  Gluckman:  An  Obituary." 

Royal  Anthropological  Institute  News,  1975,  9:8-9. 

•  with  Ted  Scudder. 

"New  Economic  Relationships  Between  the  Gwembe  Valley  and  the  Line  of  Rail." 

In:  Town  and  Country  in  Central  and  Eastern  Africa.  Edited  by  David  Parkin. 

Studies  presented  and  discussed  at  the  12th  International  African  Seminar,  Lusaka,  September  1972. 

London:  International  African  Institute.  Oxford  University  Press.  1975,  pp.  190-210. 

•  (review)  Class  Differences  and  Sex  Roles  in  American  Kinship  and  Family  Sfructure,  by  David  M.  Schneider. 
Man.  1975,  10(3):498. 

•  (review)  "Identity  and  Change."  Review  of  Tradition  and  Identity  in  Changing  Africa,  by  Mark  A.  Tessler, 
William  M.  O'Barr,  and  David  H.  Spain. 

Reviews  in  Anthropology.  1975,  2(1):115-  118. 


1976 


"Culture  and  Progress."  Distinguished  Lecture,  74th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Anthropological 

Association,  San  Francisco,  1975. 

American  Anthropologist.  1976,  78(2):261-271. 

"From  Chiefs  Court  to  Local  Court." 

In:  Freedom  and  Constraint:  A  Memorial  Tribute  to  Max  Gluckman.  Edited  by  Myron  J.  Aronoff. 
Assen,  The  Netherlands:  Van  Gorcum.  1976,  pp.  15-29. 
o   Reprinted  in: 

•    Political  Anthropology.  1976,  1(3/4):  15-29. 

with  George  Foster,  Thayer  Scudder,  and  Robert  V.  Kemper. 
"Long-Term  Field  Research  in  Social  Anthropology." 
Current  Anthropology.  1976,  17(3):494-496. 
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1977 

•  "A  Continuing  Dialogue:  Prophets  and  Local  Shrines  Among  the  Tonga  of  Zambia." 
In:  Regional  Cults.  Edited  by  R.  Werbner. 

A.S.A.  Monograph,  16. 

New  York,  NY:  Academic  Press.  1977,  pp.  1 19-139. 

•  "Foreword." 

In:  The  Tonga  People  on  the  Southern  Shore  of  Lake  Kariba.  Edited  by  A.K.H.  Weinrich. 
Mambo  Occasional  Papers,  Socio-  Economic  Series,  No.  8. 
Gwelo,  Rhodesia:  Mambo  Press.  1977,  pp.  7-9. 

•  "From  Livingstone  to  Lusaka,  1 948-5 1 ." 
Africa  Social  Research.  1977,  24:297-308. 

.    "The  Institute  Under  Max  Gluckman,  1942-1947." 
African  Social  Research.  December  1977,  24:285-296. 

•  "The  Least  Common  Denominator." 

In:  Secular  Ritual.  Edited  by  Sally  Falk  Moore  and  Barbara  G.  Meyerhoff. 

Papers  presented  at  a  conference  entitled  "Secular  Rituals  Considered,"  August  24-September  1,  1974  at  Burg 

Wartenstein,  Austria. 

Assen,  The  Netherlands:  Van  Gorcum.  1977,  pp.  189-198. 

•  with  Eric  Blinman  and  Robert  Heizer. 

"A  Makah  Epic  Journey:  Oral  History  and  Documentary  Sources." 
Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly.  1977,  68(4):153-163. 

•  "Power  at  Large:  Meditation  on  'The  Symposium  on  Power.'  " 

In:  The  Anthropology  of  Power:  Ethnographic  Studies  from  Asia,  Oceania,  and  the  new  World.  Edited  by 
Raymond  D.  Fogelson  and  Richard  N.  Adams. 
New  York,  NY:  Academic  Press.  1977,  pp.  375-386. 

•  "World  Food  and  Nutrition  Study:  The  Potential  Contributions  of  Research." 

Prepared  by  the  Steering  Committee,  NRC  Study  on  World  Food  and  Nutrition  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Relations,  National  Research  Council. 
Washington,  DC:  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  1977. 


1978 


•  "Max  Gluckman  and  the  Study  of  Divorce." 

In:  Cross-Examination:  Essays  in  Memory  of  Max  Gluckman.  Edited  by  P.  Gulliver. 
Leiden,  The  Netherlands:  EJ.  Brill.  1978,  pp.  15-28. 

•  "A  Redundancy  of  Actors." 

In:  Scale  and  Social  Organization.  Edited  by  Fredrik  Barth. 
Oslo:  Universitesforlaget.  1978,  pp.  150-162. 


1979 


Editor  with  George  M.  Foster,  Thayer  Scudder,  and  Robert  V.  Kemper. 
Long-term  Field  Research  in  Social  Anthropology. 

Papers  presented  at  a  symposium  held  in  Burg  Wartenstein,  Vienna,  Austria,  August  20-September  6,  1975; 

rewritten  by  the  authors. 

New  York,  NY:  Academic  Press.  1979. 

with  Thayer  Scudder. 

"Long  Term  Field  Research  in  Gwembe  Valley,  Zambia." 
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In:  Long-Term  Field  Research  in  Social  Anthropology.  Edited  by  George  M.  Foster,  Thayer  Scudder,  Elizabeth 
Colson,  and  Robert  V.  Kemper. 

Papers  presented  at  a  symposium  held  in  Burg  Wartenstein,  Vienna,  Austria,  August  20-September  6,  1975; 
rewritten  by  the  authors. 
New  York,  NY:  Academic  Press.  1979.  pp.  227-254. 

•  with  Benjamin  Shipopa  and  Martin  Munene. 

"The  History  of  Nampeyo  and  the  Life  History  of  Chief  Chona  (Chilala)." 

Chief  Chona's  life  history  recorded  by  M.  Munene  in  the  Tonga  Language  from  Chief  Chona's  dictation  and 

translated  by  Elizabeth  Colson. 

Typescript  in  Anthropology  Library.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  179  leaves. 

•  "In  Good  Years  and  in  Bad:  Food  Strategies  of  Self-Reliant  Societies." 
Journal  of  Anthropological  Research.  1979,  35(l):18-29. 

.    "Max  Gluckman." 

International  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Biographical  Supplement, 
New  York,  NY:  Free  Press.  1979,  pp.  242-246. 


1980 


•  with  Thayer  Scudder. 

Secondary  Education  and  the  Formation  of  an  Elite:  The  Impact  of  Education  on  Gwembe  District,  Zambia. 

Studies  in  anthropology  (Academic  Press) 
New  York,  NY:  Academic  Press.  1980. 

•  "Food:  Basic  Policies  of  Survival  and  Development." 

Paper  given  in  Symposium  on  the  Interplay  of  Basic  Research  and  Applied  Projects  in  Anthropology.  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  San  Francisco,  January.  Revised  February. 
Typescript  in  Anthropology  Library.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  1980,  8  pp. 

•  "The  Resilience  of  Matrilineality:  Gwembe  and  Plateau  Tonga  Adaptations." 

In:  The  Versatility  of  Kinship.  Edited  by  Linda  S.  Cordell  and  Stephen  Beckerman. 
New  York:  Academic  Press.  1980,  pp.  359-374. 

•  "Scale  and  Diversity:  Foci  of  Change." 
Reviews  in  Anthropology.  1980,  7(2):229-234. 

•  with  Thayer  Scudder. 

"Valley  Tonga  Residential  Patterns:  Comment  Relating  to  Letters  of  Karla  Poewe  and  Chet  S.  Lancaster." 
American  Anthropologist.  1980,  82(1):  127-128. 

•  (comment)  Indigenous  Anthropology  in  Non-Western  Countries:  A  Further  Elaboration,  by  H.  Fahim  and  K. 
Helmer." 

Current  Anthropology.  1980,  21(5):650-653. 


1981 


"Anthropology  of  Today  and  Tomorrow." 

Southwestern  Anthropological  Association  Newsletter.  1981,  20(3):  1-5. 

with  Thayer  Scudder. 

"Comment  on  Lancaster's  Response:  Gwembe  Tonga  Virilocality." 

American  Anthropologist.  1981,  83(2):375. 

with  Thayer  Scudder. 

"Old  Age  in  Gwembe  District,  Zambia." 

In:  Other  Ways  of  Growing  Old;  Anthropological  Perspectives.  Edited  by  Pamela  T.  Amoss  and  Stevan  Harrell. 

Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press.  1981,  pp.  125-153. 
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1982 

•  Planned  Change:  The  Creation  of  A  New  Community. 

The  27th  Bernard  Moses  Memorial  Lecture. 

Berkeley,  CA:  Institute  of  International  Studies.  University  of  California.  1982. 

Republished  as  Refugee  Participation  Network  paper  2a,  1988. 

•  "Anthropological  Dilemmas  in  the  Late  Twentieth  Century." 

In:  Indigenous  Anthropology  in  Non-Western  Countiies.  Edited  by  H.  Fahim. 

Papers  presented  at  a  symposium  held  in  Burg  Wartenstein,  Vienna,  Austria,  July  15-24,  1978. 

Durham,  NC:  Carolina  Academic  Press.  1982,  pp.  253-262. 

•  with  Thayer  Scudder. 

"From  Welfare  to  Development:  A  Conceptual  Framework  for  the  Analysis  of  Dislocated  People." 

In:  Involuntary  Migration  and  Resettlement:  the  Problems  and  Responses  of  Dislocated  People.  Edited  by  Art 

Hansen  and  Anthony  Oliver-Smith. 

Boulder,  CO:  Westview  Press.  1982,  pp.  267-287. 

•  with  Thayer  Scudder  and  Mary  E.  D.  Scudder. 

"An  Evaluation  of  the  Gwembe  South  Development  Project,  Zambia." 

IDA  working  paper  series. 

Binghamton,  NY:  Institute  for  Development  Anthropology,  1982. 


1983 


1984 


with  Lenore  Ralston  and  James  N.  Anderson. 

Voluntary  Efforts  in  Decentralized  Management:  Opportunities  and  Constraints  in  Rural  Development. 

Berkeley,  CA:  Institute  of  International  Studies.  University  of  California.  1983. 


"The  Reordering  of  Experience:  Anthropological  Involvement  with  Time." 

Based  on  the  70th  Annual  Faculty  Research  Lecture,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  April  20,  1983. 

Journal  of  Anthropological  Research.  1984,  40(1):1-13. 

(review)  Transnational  and  the  Third  World:  The  Struggle  for  Culture,  by  Armand  Matelart. 
Anthropologica,  n.s.  1984,  26(2):56-59. 


1985 


•  "Using  Anthropology  in  a  World  on  the  Move." 
Human  Organization.  1985,  44(3):191-196. 

•  "Defining  American  Anthropology." 

In:  Social  Contexts  of  American  Ethnology,  1840-1984.  Edited  by  June  Helm. 
Washington,  DC:  American  Ethnological  Society.  1985,  pp.  177-184. 


1986 


•  "Political  Organization  in  Tribal  Societies:  a  Cross-Cultural  Comparison." 
American  Indian  Quarterly.  1986,  10(1):5-19. 

•  "Obituary:  Lucy  Mair." 
Anthropology  Today.  1986,  2(4):22-24. 


1987 
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"Central  Bantu  Religions." 

International  Encyclopedia  of  Religion,  3:171-178. 

New  York:  Macmillan.  1987. 

Editor  with  Scott  Morgan. 
People  in  Upheaval. 

Staten  Island,  NY:  Center  for  Migration  Studies.  1987. 

"Introduction:  Migrants  and  Their  Hosts." 

In:  People  in  Upheaval.  Edited  by  Scott  Morgan  and  Elizabeth  Colson. 

Staten  Island,  NY:  Center  for  Migration  Studies.  1987,  pp.  1-16. 


1988 


•  with  Thayer  Scudder. 

For  Prayer  and  Profit:  The  Ritual,  Economic,  and  Social  Importance  of  Beer  in  Gwembe  District,  1950-1983. 

Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press.  1988. 

•  "Comments:  The  Uprooted." 

Kroeber  Anthropological  Society  Papers.  1988,  65-66:101-102. 

•  "Foreword." 

In:  Southeastern  Porno  Ceremonials:  The  Kuksu  Cult  and  Its  Successors,  by  Abraham  Halpern. 

University  of  California  Anthropological  Records,  no.  29. 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  CA:  University  of  California  Press.  1988,  pp.  vii-ix. 

•  with  Gerald  Berreman  and  Milton  Singer. 
"David  Mandelbaum  (191 1-1987)." 

American  Anthropologist.  June  1988,  90(2):410-415. 

•  (review)  "Social  Formations  in  Africa."  Review  of  The  African  Frontier,  edited  by  Igor  Kopytoff. 
Science.  1988,240:88,92. 


1989 


•    "Overview." 

Annual  Review  of  Anthropology.  1989,  18:1-16. 


1990 


(review)  Tribal  Peoples  and  Development  Issues:  A  Global  Overview,  edited  by  John  H.  Bodley. 
Society  and  Natural  Resources.  1990. 


1991 


•  The  History  ofNampeyo. 

Published  for  the  Institute  for  African  Studies,  University  of  Zambia. 
Lusaka:  Kenneth  Kaunda  Foundation,  1991. 

•  Guest  Editorial.  Refugee  Studies  Programme  Annual  Report,  1990-1991 :3. 
Oxford:  Refugee  Studies  Centre.  Queen  Elizabeth  House.  Oxford  University:  . 

•  "Introduction." 

In:  Lwaano  Lwanyika,  by  Pamela  Reynolds  and  Colleen  Crawford  Cousins. 

Harare,  Zimbabwe:  Collen  Crawford  Cousins  in  Association  with  Save  the  Children,  P.O.  Box  4689.  1991,  pp.  5- 

6. 
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1992 

•  "Conflict  and  Violence." 

In:  The  Paths  to  Domination.  Resistance  and  Terror.  Edited  by  Caroline  Nordstrom  and  JoAnn  Martin. 
Berkeley,  CA:  University  of  California  Press.  1992,  pp.  277-283. 

•  (review)  Anthropology  and  Politics:  Visions,  Traditions  and  Trends,  by  Joan  Vincent. 
American  Ethnologist.  1992,  19(2):381-382. 

•  "Introduction." 

In:  Conversion  and  Jesuit  Schooling  in  Zambia,  by  Brendon  P.  Carmody. 
Leiden,  The  Netherlands:  E.  J.  Brill.  1992,  pp.  xxv-xxix. 

•  "Social/Cultural  Anthropology." 

Wenner-Gren  Foundation,  Report  for  1990  and  1991. 
New  York,  NY:  Wenner-Gren  Foundation.  1992,  pp.  49-61. 

•  (review)  Structural  Adjustment  and  African  Women  Farmers,  edited  by  Christina  H.  Gladwin. 
American  Anthropologist.  1992,  94(4):988-  989. 

•  "The  Relevance  of  Irrelevant  Studies:  the  Future  of  Anthropology  in  Development  Research." 
Zambia  Journal  of  History.  1992,  5:1-13. 

•  (review)  Dance  Civet  Cat:  Child  Labour  in  the  Zambezi  Valley,  by  Pamela  Reynolds. 
Africa.  1992,  62(1):142. 


1993 


1994 


1995 


A  Note  on  the  Discussions  at  Mijas. 

In:  Sex  and  Gender  Hierarchies.  Edited  by  Barbara  Miller. 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press.  1993,  pp.  xv-xix. 

(review)  Putting  People  First:  Sociological  Variables  in  Rural  Development,  by  Michael  Cernea. 
Journal  of  Refugee  Studies.  1993,  6(1):80-81. 


•    with  Conrad  Kottak. 

"Multilevel  Linkages:  Longitudinal  and  Comparative  Studies." 
In:  Assessing  Cultural  Anthropology.  Edited  by  Robert  Borofsky. 
New  York,  NY:  McGraw-Hill.  1994,  pp.  396-409. 


•  "The  Contentiousness  of  Disputes." 

In:  Understanding  Disputes:  The  Politics  of  Argument.  Edited  by  Pat  Caplan. 
Oxford:  Berg.  1995,  pp.  65-82 

•  "War  and  Domestic  Violence." 
Cultural  Survival  1995, 19(l):35-38. 

•  with  Sam  Clark,  James  Lee,  Thayer  Scudder. 

"Ten  Thousand  Tonga:  A  Longitudinal  Anthropological  Study  from  Southern  Zambia,  1956-1991." 
Population  Studies.  1995, 49:91-109. 


1996 
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with  Conrad  Kottak. 

"Linkages  Methodology:  For  the  Study  of  Sociocultural  Transformations." 

In:  Transforming  Societies,  Transforming  Anthropology.  Edited  by  Emilio  Moran. 

Ann  Arbor,  MI:  University  of  Michigan  Press.  1996,  pp.  318-358. 

(review)  "All  Good  Men":  The  Development  of  Lubwa  mission,  Chinsali,  Zambia.  At  Ipenburg.  Peter  Lang, 

Frankfurt  am  Maim,  1992. 

Journal  of  Southern  African  Studies.  1996,  21(1):167-168. 

"The  Bantu  Botatwe:  Changing  Political  Definitions  in  Southern  Zambia." 

In:  The  Politics  of  Cultural  Performance.  Edited  by  David  Parker,  Lionel  Caplan  and  Humphrey  Fisher. 

Oxford:  Berghahn  Books.  1996,  pp.  61-80. 

(review)  Sahel  Visions:  planned  settlement  and  river  blindness  control  in  Burkina  Faso,  by  Delia  MacMillan. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute.  1 996,  2(3):558. 


1997 


•  "Dona  L.  Davis's  Critical  Look  at  Menopause." 
Medical  Anthropology  Quarterly.  1997,  ll(l):23-24. 

•  "Places  of  Power  and  Shrines  of  the  Land." 
Paideuma.  1997,  43:47-57. 


1998 


(review)  Keeping  House  in  Lusaka,  by  Karen  Transberg  Hansen. 
Anthropological  Forum.  1998,  8(1/2):  113-1 14. 


1999 


•    "Gendering  Those  Uprooted  by  'Development." 

In:  Engendering  Forced  Migration:  Theory  and  Practice.  Edited  by  Doreen  Indra. 
Series  in  Forced  Migration,  vol.  5. 
Berghahn  Books.  1999. 


2000 


.    "The  Father  as  Witch." 
Africa.  2000,  70(3):333-358. 

•    with  Suzanne  Calpestri. 
"Bill  Shack.  1923-2000. " 
Africa.  2000,  70(4):683-685. 
o   Reprinted  in: 

•   Anthropology  News.  May  2000,  41(5):46-47.  (Slightly  different  version) 


2001 


with  Buron  Benedict,  Oily  Wilson. 

"William  A.  Shack." 

In:  Memoriam  2000. 

Academic  Senate.  University  of  California.  2001,  pp.  247-251. 


In  Press 
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•  with  Thayer  Scudder. 

"The  Long-Term  Study  of  Gwembe  Valley." 

In:  Long-Term  Field  Research  in  Social  Anthropology.  Edited  by  Robert  Van  Kemper  and  Anya  Royce. 

Altamira  Press. 

•  Biases:  Place,  Time  and  Stance. 

In:  The  Tonga-Speaking  Peoples  of  Southern  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe.  Edited  by  Ken  Vickery. 
University  Press. 

Unpublished  papers 

•  Boundaries  and  Metaphors:  A  Century  of  Tonga  Religious  Life. 

Book-length  manuscript,  first  draft  prepared  1981,  and  copies  made  available  to  various  research  workers  in 
Zambia,  including  the  Religious  Studies  Division,  University  of  Zambia.  In  process  of  revision  and  completion. 

•  Statement  for  Committee  on  Developing  Institutions,  Social  Science  Research  Council.  Douglas  North,  Chair. 
1986. 

•  "Coping  in  adversity." 

Paper  given  at  "African  and  Refugees,"  Carter  Symposium  1991,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Editor  was 
Art  Hudson. 

•  Researching  Refugee  Issues.  Discussant's  paper  for  symposium,  AAA  meetings  1993.  Art  Hansen  and  Lucy 
McFadden  were  to  have  edited  papers. 

•  with  Thayer  Scudder. 

"Gwembe  Tonga  Farmers  and  Their  Environment:  A  Half-Century  of  Change." 

Prepared  for  a  conference  on  African  Agricultural  Systems  organized  by  Jame  Guyer  and  Paul  Richards,  1993. 

Revised  conference  papers  to  have  been  edited  by  Jane  Guyer  and  Paul  Richards. 

•  "Whither  our  Subjects— and  Ourselves." 

Unpublished  paper,  1995,  done  for  AA  newsletter,  but  submitted  much  too  late  for  publication. 

•  "Siagonda:  A  Gwembe  Woman." 

Prepared  for  a  volume,  Batonga  Across  the  Waters.  Edited  by  Grazyna  Zaucha. 
Choma,  Zambia:  Choma  Museum.  Written  1996. 

•  "Force  Migration  and  the  Anthropological  Response." 

Given  as  a  seminar  at  the  Refugee  Studies  Centre,  University  of  Oxford,  1999.  To  appear  in  a  volume  of  the 
seminar  paper,  edited  by  David  Turton. 

•  "Voluntary  Associations." 

Discussant's  paper  given  at  session  on  Voluntary  Associations,  organized  by  Leonard  Plotnicov  and  Paula  Brown 
Glick,  AAA  Annual  Meetings,  San  Francisco,  2000. 

•  "Leza  into  God—God  into  Leza." 

Talk  given  at  the  University  of  Zambia,  Lusaka,  Zambia,  May  29,  2001.  Seeking  publisher  in  Zambia. 

•  with  Lisa  digger. 
"Theft  in  Gwembe  Valley." 
Book-length  manuscript  in  preparation. 
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SCHOLARS  AND  CONTROVERSY: 

A  NOTE  ON  ELIZABETH  COLSON'S  WORK 

AGAINST  SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  ACADEMIA 


June  Starr 
INTRODUCTION 


There  is  widespread  consensus  that  the  standards  set  by  Elizabeth  Colson's  books  on  two 
different  groups,  the  Makah  Indians  of  North  America  (1953)  and  the  Plateau  Tonga  of  the 
Gwembe  Valley  (1958,  1960,  1962,  1971),  place  her  among  the  most  distinguished  anthropolo 
gists.  Her  research  and  writing  span  three  continents  (North  America,  Africa,  and  Australia). 
She  has  written  persuasively  on  such  topics  as  marriage,  divorce,  kinship,  quantitative  methods, 
the  long-term  study  of  a  single  community,  politics,  law,  development,  disruption,  and  change. 
Some  of  her  writing  bridges  the  often  separate  fields  of  theoretical  and  applied  anthropology. 

Unheralded  in  anthropological  circles  is  another  aspect  of  Elizabeth  Colson's  work— her 
championship  of  the  rights  of  academic  women.  In  1969,  she  co-chaired  an  Academic  Senate 
subcommittee  which  a  year  later  produced  a  report  on  the  status  of  women  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  of  the  University  of  California.  Thus,  a  tribute  to  Elizabeth  Colson  as  researcher,  scho 
lar,  and  teacher  might  well  include  mention  of  her  work  on  behalf  of  academic  women.  In 
1970,  sex  discrimination  on  university  campuses  was  a  hidden  and  almost  taboo  topic.  How 
ever,  the  scholarly  and  courageous  report  by  Colson,  Scott,  Blumer,  Ervin-Tripp,  and  Newman 
did  much  to  publicize  it.  In  an  era  when  few  distinguished  academics  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
time  and  energy  for  the  public  good,  Elizabeth  Colson  gave  a  year  of  her  time  to  clarify  the 
record  concerning  women  academics  at  Berkeley.  The  report  that  she  and  her  colleagues  com 
piled  set  standards  for  similar  data  collection  and  reporting  on  university  campuses  across  North 
America  in  the  1970s.  Today,  as  an  anti-feminist  mood  gains  ground  in  government  agencies 
and  nonchalance  is  apparent  among  younger  women  (Bolotin  1982),  it  is  useful  to  again  recog 
nize  that  a  reticent  scholar  felt  the  need  to  document  for  all  time  the  problems,  dilemmas,  and 
discrimination  faced  by  women  seeking  an  academic  career.  This  essay  describes  the  Subcom 
mittee  on  the  Status  of  Academic  Women  at  Berkeley,  which  was  co-chaired  by  Elizabeth  Col 
son,  and  includes  the  subcommittee's  main  findings.  It  also  presents  a  brief  summary  of  subse 
quent  events  on  the  Berkeley  campus. 


THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  ACADEMIC  WOMEN  AT  BERKELEY 


In  1969,  the  Senate  Policy  Committee  of  the  Academic  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cali 
fornia  at  Berkeley  appointed  a  subcommittee  of  the  members  of  the  Berkeley  Division  to 
prepare  a  factual  investigation  of  the  status  of  women  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  This  investiga 
tion  was  seen  as  a  prelude  to  considering  remedial  changes.  The  Subcommittee  on  the  Status 
of  Academic  Women  on  the  Berkeley  Campus  (hereafter  called  the  subcommittee)  consisted  of 
Professors  Elizabeth  Colson  (Anthropology)  and  Elizabeth  Scott  (Statistics)  as  co-chairs  and  of 
Professors  Herbert  Blumer  (Sociology),  Susan  Ervin-Tripp  (Rhetoric),  and  Frank  Newman 
(Law). 
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By  May  1970,  one  year  later,  this  group  had  produced  what  was  called  "the  most  detailed 
and  thoughtful  study  of  the  status  of  women  on  the  Berkeley  campus  that  has  ever  been 
prepared"  (Kadish  1970).  As  its  mandate,  the  subcommittee  had  attempted  to  understand  the 
difference  in  opportunities  faced  by  men  and  women  in  pursuing  academic  careers.  It  had 
examined  the  situation  of  women  academics,  women  scholars  in  research  units  (such  as  those 
at  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory),  and  women  graduate  students.  The  nine-page  text  of 
the  subcommittee's  report  was  followed  by  fifteen  appendices,  the  report  totaling  76  pages  in 
all.  The  appendices  examined  such  topics  as  nepotism  policies  which  discriminated  against  mar 
ried  women  who  held  doctorates;  the  percentages  of  women  at  different  academic  ranks;  com 
parative  rates  of  promotion  and  attrition;  women  on  Academic  Senate  committees;  discrimina 
tory  insurance  policies;  and  other  aspects  of  inequity.  Seven  of  the  fifteen  appendices  were 
devoted  to  women  graduate  students  and  covered  such  topics  as  financial  support,  degrees 
awarded  by  field  and  gender,  relative  success  of  women  in  obtaining  degrees  in  distinguished 
departments,  and  a  survey  of  the  problems  encountered  by  women  graduate  students. 


THE  SUBCOMMITTEE'S  FINDINGS 


Among  the  subcommittee's  findings  were  that  few  women  on  the  Berkeley  campus— only 
fifteen  at  the  time  — had  achieved  the  rank  of  full  professor.  Although  women  comprised  4%  of 
the  full  professors  at  Berkeley  in  the  early  1950s,  the  percentage  had  declined  to  2%  by  1970. 
During  the  same  period  the  percentage  of  women  associate  professors  (the  next  rank)  had 
declined  from  6.8%  to  5.3%  (Colson  et  al.  1970:25  and  27).  The  most  striking  decrease  during 
these  years  was  in  the  percentage  of  women  assistant  professors  (the  third  rank).  In  1970  only 
5%  of  that  rank  were  women.  That  figure  represented  half  the  percentage  of  women  assistant 
professors  in  the  late  1940s  and  less  than  a  third  of  the  percentages  for  the  late  1920s  to  the 
early  1940s.  In  1970,  the  number  of  women  assistant  professors  was  sixteen,  about  the  same  as 
in  the  early  1920s.  However,  by  1970,  the  number  of  male  assistant  professors  had  risen  to  305, 
or  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  male  assistant  professors  in  the  early  1920s  (ibid.).  In 
fact,  the  subcommittee  found  that  the  percentages  of  women  academics  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  had  generally  risen  during  the  1920s  and  1930s  but  had  declined  between  1950  and 
1970  (ibid.). 

The  subcommittee  also  discovered  that  women  rarely  held  important  positions  in  the 
Berkeley  Academic  Senate.  No  women  had  ever  been  elected  or  appointed  to  four  of  the  most 
important  Academic  Senate  committees— the  Committee  on  Committees,  the  Educational  Pol 
icy  Committee,  the  Budget  Committee,  or  the  Committee  on  Academic  Planning  (ibid.:38  and 
39).  In  1970,  twenty  of  the  twenty-eight  Academic  Senate  committees  had  no  woman 
members,  and  two  committees  had  only  one  woman  member  each  (ibid.:6). 

The  subcommittee  report  also  noted  that  the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  women  faculty 
at  Senate  rank  was  very  general.  "In  some  of  the  largest  departments  the  decrease  [was]  very 
striking,  namely  to  zero"  (ibid.:27).  The  report  pointed  out  that 

few  departments  on  the  campus  have  the  number  of  faculty  women  that  could  be 
expected  if  they  appointed  [faculty]  in  proportion  to  the  representation  of  women  in  the 
pool  of  Ph.Ds.  Even  those  departments  which  have  an  appropriate  representation  have 
this  only  at  the  lower  levels,  which  raises  questions  about  their  promotion  policies. 
Departments  which  in  earlier  years  had  one  or  more  distinguished  women  faculty  have 
made  no  female  appointments  in  tenured  positions  for  many  years.  [ibid.:6] 
The  report  noted  that  some  departments  at  Berkeley  trained  large  numbers  of  women  undergra 
duates  and  graduates  but  appointed  no  women  to  regular  faculty  positions  (ibid.:7,  15,  16,  17). 
It  also  pointed  out  that  some  departments  had  appointed  no  women  faculty  since  1920!    In 
fifteen  out  of  thirty-four  departments,  no  women  were  appointed  to  a  regular  position  between 
1950  and  1970.    In  seven  other  departments  at  Berkeley,  only  two  women  had  been  appointed 
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during  these  years.  The  report  quietly  commented,  "The  employment  of  women  is  a  rare  thing 
indeed"  (ibid.:27).  The  subcommittee  members  concluded,  "We  are  not  recommending  that 
the  University  should  lower  its  standards,  but  rather  that  it  should  broaden  its  vision" 


Figures  such  as  these  on  low  employment  rates  for  academic  women  were  not  unique  to 
Berkeley.  In  1970,  for  example,  only  2%  of  all  full  professors  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
were  women,  in  contrast  to  8%  at  the  turn  of  the  century  (Graham  1970:1284). 

In  1970,  it  was  commonly  assumed  that  the  reason  women  did  not  hold  better  academic 
positions  was  that  the  demands  of  family  life  kept  them  from  publishing  at  a  rate  similar  to 
men.  However,  statistical  research  by  Simon,  Merritt,  and  Galway  (1967:234)  had  already 
demonstrated  that  married  women  Ph.D.s  who  were  employed  full  time  published  slightly  more 
than  either  men  Ph.D.s  or  unmarried  women  Ph.D.s. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  BERKELEY  REPORT 


The  original  printing  of  the  subcommittee's  report  was  quickly  exhausted  as  campus 
groups  across  the  country  rushed  to  obtain  a  copy.  Colson  and  Scott  arranged  for  the  Academic 
Senate  to  have  more  copies  printed,  but  discovered  that  they  would  have  to  pay  for  these  copies 
themselves  (Scott,  personal  communication,  March  4,  1982). 

Despite  the  subcommittee's  discovery  of  blatant  discrimination  against  female  academics 
at  Berkeley,  there  has  never  been  any  campus-wide  action  against  sex  discrimination  by  women 
academics  at  that  inslitution.  However,  several  smaller  groups  of  Berkeley  women  have  sued 
the  university,  with  inconclusive  results.  In  1972,  the  Academic  Senate  at  Berkeley  managed  to 
pass  a  resolution  to  conduct  a  special  investigation  of  salary  equities  on  the  campus.  Nine  years 
later,  in  1981,  the  committee  that  carried  out  this  investigation  finally  reported  after  many 
delays,  only  to  have  the  Academic  Senate  refer  its  findings  to  a  second  committee  (Scott,  per 
sonal  communication,  May  1982).  Most  Berkeley  feminists  expected  a  "whitewash"  from  the 
third  report. 

Because  of  Elizabeth  Colson's  role  as  co-chair  of  the  subcommittee  which  reported  that  in 
fifty  years  only  three  women  had  ever  chaired  an  important  Academic  Senate  committee 
(ibid.:39),  she  was  appointed  head  of  the  prestigious  Committee  on  Budget  and  Interdepart 
mental  Relations  in  1971.  She  had  been  a  member  of  that  committee  during  the  previous 
academic  year.  The  new  appointment  proved  to  be  a  double-edged  honor,  for  the  task  cut 
severely  into  her  writing  schedule. 

By  sacrificing  time  from  scholarly  research,  Elizabeth  Colson  was  in  the  vanguard  of 
women  who  used  their  research  skills  to  reveal  systematic  sex  discrimination  on  university  cam 
puses  across  North  America.  In  this  regard,  Colson  is  part  of  a  North  American  tradition  in 
which  eminent  anthropological  scholars  have  taken  a  public  position  on  the  major  social  prob 
lems  of  their  time.  Franz  Boas  and  Alfred  Kroeber  both  opposed  racist  attitudes  in  the  1930s, 
and  Margaret  Mead  stressed  more  enlightened  views  about  adolescent  sexuality  during  a  time 
of  parental  and  societal  rigidity  in  the  1930s,  1940s,  and  1950s.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  Dia 
mond  Jenness  and  Harry  Hawthorne  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  improvement  of  official 
government  policy  toward  Native  Canadians.  More  recently,  in  the  1970s,  David  Maybury- 
Lewis  has  been  outspoken  against  the  slaughter  of  Brazilian  Indians  by  both  ranchers  and  the 
Brazilian  government. 

In  addition  to  celebrating  Elizabeth  Colson  as  a  distinguished  scholar  and  teacher,  it  is 
important  that  we  also  recognize  her  as  a  courageous  person,  willing  to  take  an  early  stand  on  a 
major  controversy  of  our  time.  This  legacy  will  serve  future  generations  of  North  American 
anthropologists,  both  female  and  male,  as  an  example  of  ways  that  the  anthropological  com 
parative  method,  acumen,  and  research  skills  can  be  used  toward  creating  a  more  just  society. 
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APPENDIX  G  —  FROM  REFLECTIONS  ON  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
WENNER-GREN  FOUNDATION,  REPORT  FOR  1990-1991 
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By  1941,  a  separate  field  of  social  anthropology  had  already  emerged  in  Britain,  but 
its  membership  was  minuscule.  When  the  British  Association  of  Social  Anthropologists 
(now  the  Association  of  Social  Anthropologists  of  the  Commonwealth)  was  founded  in 

1946,  it  had  less  than  a  score  of  members,  who  were  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 

Africa,  Greece,  and  Austria  as  well  as  from  Britain  itself.  They  lacked  a  single  regional 
focus  such  as  then  gave  some  unity  to  their  American  colleagues,  but  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Radcliffe-Brown,  had  studied  under  either  Malinowski  or  Radcliffe-Brown 
or  both,  and  shared  a  common  textual  canon.  By  1990,  the  Association  had  more  than 
five  hundred  members  who  represented  a  diversity  of  schools  and  approaches.  Of  the 
three  hundred  or  so  who  listed  in  the  Association  directory  the  university  from  which 
they  had  obtained  the  Ph.D.,  their  degrees  were  from  fifty-four  different  universities 
spread  around  the  world. 
In  1941,  anthropology  in  Europe  was  largely  a  wartime  casualty,  and  elsewhere,  with 
the  exception  of  Latin  America,  it  had  few  practitioners.  Since  then  it  has  been 
reestablished  in  Europe,  strengthened  in  Latin  America,  and  established  in  many 
countries  where  anthropologists  once  ventured  only  as  aliens.  In  Brazil  alone,  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  national  association  draw  over  two  thousand  participants.  Adam  Kuper, 
editor  of  Current  Anthropology,  who  has  attended  meetings  of  regional  associations  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  reports  an  esprit  de  corps  supported  by  their  common 
research  regions  and  a  belief  that  anthropology  contributes  to  national  debates  about 
appropriate  goals  and  policies.  Their  meetings  replicate  the  kind  of  anthropological 
communities  that  existed  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America  before  the  postwar 
growth  in  numbers  and  increasing  specialization  created  barriers  difficult  to  cross. 
Given  all  this,  anthropologists  are  anything  but  an  endangered  species  or  a  species 
confined  to  a  few  academic  niches.  They  have  proliferated,  dispersed,  and  differentiated. 
If  the  Wenner-Gren  Foundation  has  been  implicated  in  these  developments  through  its 
grants  to  individuals  and  institutions,  it  has  also  played  a  major  role  in  attempting  to 
keep  communication  channels  open  and  to  ensure  that  intellectual  differences  are  aired 
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granted. 
Wilson  Wallis  said  in  1941,  "anthropologists,  like  everyone  else,  are  culturally 
conditioned  and  subject  to  their  own  compulsives  —  which  fact,  like  every  one  else  in 

similar  circumstances,  they  would  deny."  But  they  are  also  products  of  their  milieu  and 

change  as  this  changes.  Social/cultural  anthropologists,  in  particular,  have  had  to  adjust 

to  a  transformation  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  carry  out  their  ethnographic 
studies  and  at  the  same  time  cope  with  the  shifting  intellectual  and  emotional  currents 

of  the  milieus  in  which  they  teach  or  otherwise  function  as  professionals.  The  successive 
engagement  with  the  thought  of  Durkheim,  Freud,  Weber,  Marx,  Derrida,  Gramsci  and 
Foucault  are  evidence  of  how  deeply  engaged  anthropology  is  with  other  streams  of 
social  thought. 

The  Continuous  Reinvention  of  Social/Cultural  Anthropology.  Now,  as  in  1941, 
anthropologists  who  call  themselves  social/cultural  anthropologists  are  distinguished  by 

their  dependence  on  ethnographic  data  derived  from  fieldwork,  their  own  and  others', 
for  subject  matter.  This  they  continue  to  have  in  common  however  much  else  has 
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presume  to  encompass  that  experience.  From  the  perspective  of 
)  say  both  "you've  got  it  wrong"  and  "you've  missed  much  of  the 
nge  to  white  male  hegemony  affected  all  of  social  science.  Bu 
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ITopics  chosen  for  discussion  at  any  one  meeting  might  be  narrc 
•  ethnographic  area,  a  methodological  approach,  or  a  theoretical  issu 
>  participants  ranged  widely  across  the  whole  field  of  anthropology. 

^  Early  in  the  1950s,  a  more  ambitious  program  was  initiated  whei 

u  general  guide  to  the  current  state  of  anthropology  was  needed.  T 
•  'Anthropology  Today,"  held  in  Chicago,  was  an  international  unde 
,  Ihc  large  majority  of  those  who  attended  were  from  the  United  Stal 

pnpcrs  were  recruited  to  provide  an  "encyclopedic  inventory"  of  anthi 
In  (he  1950s,  and  the  resulting  volume  became  the  handbook  of  the 

L.  Kroeber,  ed..  1953).  It  was  supplemented  bv  The  Interna 
Anthropological  Institutions,  also  published  in  1953.  This  provided  i 
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continued  to  be  used  by  the  Foundation  as  a  strategic  tool  for  focus 

approaches,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  international  intellectual  e.\c 
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Gluckman  believed  that  the  work  of  the  Institute  ought  to  be  made 
directiy  relevant  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Central  Africa  and 
their  governments.  Not  only  did  research  have  to  be  done  :  its  results  had 
to  be  made  available  to  the  pubUc.  He  also  realised  that  many  public 
servants  had  collected  information  which  warranted  pubh'cation.  He 
encouraged  them  to  publish  through  the  Institute.  Longer  pieces 
appeared  as  Papers  or  Communications  of  the  Institute.  Both  these 
series  had  been  initiated  under  Wilson.  Gluckman,  however,  created  a 
new  journal  in  1944  which  he  planned  as  a  vehicle  for  popular  and 
semi-technical  articles  deaUng  with  social  issues.  The  journal,  which 
bore  the  name  Human  Problems  in  Central  Africa,  ultimately  became 
African  Social  Research.  Practically  single-handed,  Gluckman  wrote  much 
of  the  first  several  issues,  but  from  the  beginning  he  solicited  articles  from 
civil  servants  and  missionaries,  and  the  journal  was  widely  distributed 
through  government  offices  and  mission  stations.  He  also  encouraged 
the  pubUc  to  use  the  Institute  Ubrary  and  to  participate  in  the  evening 
discussion  groups  he  organised  in  Livingstone.  During  these  years  a 
number  of  government  departments  were  still  based  in  Livingstone, 
which  still  maintained  some  of  the  ambience  of  a  capital.  There  was  the 
common  interest  in  the  country  and  its  development  and  the  need  for  a 
place  where  those  with  an  interest  in  an  advance  of  knowledge  could 
meet.  The  Institute  therefore  was  able  to  perform  a  very  real  service  for 
this  public.  Gluckman  succeeded  in  estabh'shing  close  links  with  a 
number  of  able  Colonial  officers  who  became  associated  with  the 
Institute.  With  some  of  these  he  maintained  close  friendships  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  even  after  both  he  and  they  had  long  been  gone  from 

Central  Africa. 
Gluckman's  task  in  demonstrating  the  value  of  social  research  found 

support  in  the  general  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  at  that  period.  In 
1944  he  and  Dr  Audrey  Richards  were  requested  by  the  Colonial 
Office  to  advise  on  what  should  be  done  to  provide  for  social  research  in 
East  Africa.  Their  visit  to  East  Africa  ultimately  contributed  to  the 

establishment  of  the  East  African  Institute  of  Social  Research  at 
Kampala.  Like  all  the  research  institutes  established  through  the 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Fund  after  the  Second  World  War, 

it  drew  upon  the  experience  of  the  Institute  in  formulating  its  own 
programme.  Richards,  who  had  known  at  first  hand  the  work  of  the 
Institute  since  its  inception,  became  the  first  active  Director  of  the  East 
African  Institute.  Gluckman  himself  found  the  visit  to  East  Africa 

invaluable  in  extending  his  understanding  of  what  was  happening  in 
Africa  and  of  how  the  varying  forms  of  colonial  government  affected 

development. 
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1  economic  development  of  the  country  and  the  social  organisation  of  all 
its  parts,  all  social  problems  must  be  studied  within  its  embrace' 
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j  necessary  to  regard  mines  and  stores,  district  officers  and  missionaries, 

as  iactors  in  modern  Central  African  Society  which  function  in  the 
same  society  as  Native  smithies  and  exchange-in-blood-brotherhood, 
M  chiefs  and  magicians  ...  I  must  emphasise  that  I  do  not  view  the 
sodal  processes  at  work  as  entirely  disintegrative  .  .  .  The  problems  set 
lor  the  urban  areas  alone  indicate  my  awareness  that  new  groupings  and 
relationships,  perhaps  torn  by  conflicts,  are  emerging'  (Gluckman, 
'945,  P-  9)- 
But  the  study  of  labour  migration  was  to  be  only  the  central  focus 
*nd  not  the  sole  charge  of  research  officers.  There  was  a  great  deal 
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effects  of  migrant  labour.  By  contrasting  areas  with  high  and  low 
labour  migration  rates  and  with  differing  patterns  of  family  organi 
sation,  he  expected  to  come  up  with  generalisations  about  the  impact 
whether  destructive  or  otherwise,  of  the  dominant  economic  institutions 
in  the  region.  Yao,  Ngoni  and  Shona  had  high  rates  of  labour  migration 
but  vanedsociologicallyin  that  the  Yao  were  matrilineal  andmatrilocal' 
while  the  other  two  were  said  to  be  patrilineal  and  patrilocal.  The 
Lunda  and  Tonga  had  local  cash  crops  in  fish  and  maize  and  were  said 
to  have  relatively  low  labour  migration  rates.  The  Tonga  were  matri 
lineal:  the  Lunda  had  been  traditionally  patrilineal.  All  the  rural 
areas  were  dominated  by  the  urban  centres,  to  which  they  supplied 
either  manpower  or  local  products  in  return  for  the  cash  incomes 
which  had  become  essential. 

But  the  urban  areas  were  also  generating  problems  of  their  own  as 
people  found  themselves  faced  with  a  new  social  environment  when 
they  entered  the  city.  Gluckman  himself  planned  to  undertake  a  study 
of  a  Northern  Rhodesian  city,  combining  research  with  the  directorship 
He  expected  to  focus  on  the  role  of  African  urban  courts,  which  he  saw 
as  key  institutions  in  the  developing  social  order  of  the  city.  But  work  on 
the  courts  was  also  in  line  with  his  earlier  training  as  a  lawyer  and  his 
work  on  Lozi  courts  during  his  field  research  in  Barotseland.  He  had 
yet  to  start  upon  the  urban  research  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  as 

u?™'^  WaS  left  t0  A>  L'  EPstein>  while  a  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Fellow  at  the  beginning  of  the  19503,  to  carry  out  the  study  of 
urban  courts  that  Gluckman  had  first  envisaged. 
During  1945  an  advisory  committee  was  created  to  assist  in  the 
selection  of  the  new  research  officers  whose  posts  were  financed  under 
the  Beit  and  Colonial  Development  Fund  grants.  J.  F.  Holleman  was 
appointed  as  Beit  Fellow  to  work  among  Shona-speakers.  Barnes 
UJbon  and  Mitchell  were  selected  for  the  three  posts  first  funded  by  the 
Ulonial  Development  Fund  and  assigned  to  work  among  Ngoni 
Plateau  Tonga  and  Yao.  When  the  Fund  approved  provision  of  a 
lourth  post  for  rural  work  in  1947,  Ian  Cunnison  was  selected  for  the 
Uiapula  study.  The  economist  appointed  in  1945  resigned  without  ever 
reaching  Central  Africa.  It  was  not  until  1948,  after  Gluckman  had 
at,  that  the  Institute  was  able  to  appoint  a  research  officer  trained  in 
econornics  for  the  macro-study  of  labour  migration  for  the  region  as  a 

The  work  of  the  Institute  was  also  strengthened  by  the  decision  that 
J  Colonial  Research  Fellows  were  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Institute 
1  supervised  by  Gluckman.  Max  Marwick,  a  social  psychologist 
received  a  grant  to  work  among  the  Cewa  of  Nyasaland  and  eastern 
Northern  Rhodesia.  Phyllis  Deane,  an  economist,  had  undertaken  a 

1 
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else  to  be  done.  Each  Institute  officer  working  in  a  rural  area  was  to 
produce  a  study  of  land  tenure  as  a  matter  of  first  priority  and  to  follow 
this  with  a  general  account  of  the  social  life  in  the  area.  Moreover, 
the  Governor  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  as  chairman  of  the  Institute's 
Trustees,  informed  the  Colonial  Office  that  Institute  research  officers 
were  to  co-operate  in  studies  of  medical,  nutritional  and  educational 
problems  and  would  be  seconded  to  work  with  technical  officers  as 
Gluckman  had  been  seconded  to  the  team  investigating  land  holding 
in  Mazabuka  District.  Each  officer  working  in  a  rural  area  was  to 
extend  his  or  her  study  to  include  any  small  towns  within  their  region. 
They  were  also  to  collect  demographic  information,  since  'for  the 
planning  of  agricultural,  educational  and  labour  policy,  we  must 
know  precisely  what  population  changes  are  occurring'  (Gluckman, 

1945,  p.  1  8). 
In  retrospect,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  research  officers  were  to  be 
asked  to  do  the  impossible.  Gluckman's  original  plan  had  called  for  the 
appointment  of  a  demographer  who  would  both  advise  the  other 
research  officers  on  carrying  out  demographic  surveys  and  carry  out 
specialised  demographic  and  economic  surveys  throughout  Central 
Africa,  working  with  a  team  of  African  research  assistants  who  would  be 
trained  for  survey  work.  The  Institute  was  unable  to  get  funding  for 
either  the  demographer  or  the  team  of  research  assistants.  Research 
officers  working  in  rural  areas  found  they  had  neither  time  nor  re 
sources  to  do  research  on  the  towns  of  their  areas.  Only  one,  J.  Clyde 
Mitchell,  was  seconded  to  a  special  study  at  the  request  of  any  of  the 
governments  in  the  region.  Gluckman,  however,  continued  to  stress  the 
interrelationship  of  town  and  country  and  to  stress  the  importance  of 
demographic  research.  He  arranged  for  Sonnabend,  a  demographer  at 
the  University  of  Witwatersrand,  to  attend  the  first  conference  of  the 
Institute,  held  in  Livingstone  in  February  of  1947,  to  advise  research 
officers  on  the  construction  of  a  census  form  and  the  analysis  of  demo 

graphic  data. 
The  rural  areas  to  which  research  officers  were  to  be  assigned  haa 
been  chosen  because  of  their  contrasts,  in  both  economic  and  social 
features.  The  strong  Zambian  base  of  the  Institute  was  justification 
for  the  fact  that  three  of  the  five  officers  to  be  appointed  to  work  m 
rural  areas  were  to  work  in  Northern  Rhodesia:  among  the  Ngoni  ol 
Chipata,  the  Plateau  Tonga  of  Mazabuka  District,  and  the  Lunda  ol 
Luapula  District.  The  other  two  were  to  go  to  the  Yao  of  Nyasaland  and 
the  Shona-speaking  Hera  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  choices  also  wer< 
influenced  by  Gluckman's  desire  to  fill  in  gaps  in  ethnographic  know 
ledge—people  for  whom  good  ethnographic  descriptions  existed  were 
not  to  be  restudied,  whatever  interest  they  might  have  in  relation  to  the 
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demographer  would  certainly  need  survey  workers  for  empirical  work. 
The  Institute  too  would  be  performing  an  important  service  by  trainmg 
local  people  in  how  to  use  research  techniques  and  interpret  research 
results.  Unfortunately,  the  Trustees  would  not  agree  to  a  pay  scale  for 
locally  recruited  assistants  that  matched  the  educational  level  needed 

for  the  work.  They  feared  that  if  the  Institute  paid  salaries  above  current 
government  rates  government  employees  and  mission  teachers  would 
demand  comparable  scales  and  be  encouraged  to  expect  salaries 
approaching  those  paid  to  European  employees.  As  a  consequence  the 
Institute  was  unable  to  recruit  research  assistants  until  eventually  the 
salary  scale  was  adjusted,  some  time  after  I  left  the  Institute.  The  delay 
in  recruiting  and  training  such  assistants  affected  all  the  research 
officers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  historian,  but  it  was  par 
ticularly  detrimental  to  research  on  the  Copperbelt,  for  here  if  any 
where  it  was  essential  to  supplement  intensive  study  with  survey 
technique. 
In  1950  the  Institute  had  been  refinanced  and  was  ready  to  start  on 
the  new  research  plan.  Before  I  went  on  leave  in  September  1951  a 
number  of  appointments  had  been  made  in  the  new  programme; 
other  appouitments  were  made  before  the  end  of  the  year.  J.  Clyde 
Mitchell,  who  had  completed  his  first  tour  and  his  work  among  the 
Yao,  agreed  to  a  second  tour  as  one  of  the  two  sociologists  assigned  to  the 
Copperbelt.  He  began  work  in  Luanshya  in  mid-  1950.  Marian  Pearsall, 
an  American  anthropologist,  was  appointed  for  the  study  of  the  Lake 
side  Tonga  in  Nyasaland.  She  arrived  in  1951  but  withdrew  for  personal 
reasons  within  a  few  months  of  her  arrival  and  was  replaced  by  Jaap 
van  Velsen.  Victor  Turner  and  William  Watson  were  appointed  to  the 
Lunda  and  Mambwe-Lungu  studies  and  Lewis  Gann  to  the  historian's 

post.  Since  I  was  going  on  leave  and  would  be  spending  a  portion  of  that 
leave  at  the  University  of  Manchester,  where  Gluckman  had  now  gone 
to  found  its  anthropology  department,  Turner,  Watson  and  Gann 
were  given  a  year  at  Manchester  for  further  training  before  taking  up 
their  posts  in  1951.  They  were  joined  by  van  Velsen  when  he  replaced 
Pearsall.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  early  post-war 
period,  when  few  fully  trained  social  scientists  were  available,  but  many 
men  and  women  were  completing  undergraduate  programmes  inter 
rupted  by  the  war.  The  Institute  took  the  best  of  those  who  had  com 
pleted  the  B.A.  and  perhaps  had  a  brief  postgraduate  training,  gave 
them  further  training  to  ensure  their  competence  as  fieldworkers  and 
then  sent  them  to  their  posts.  With  most  the  system  worked  well. 
In  1950  a  crucial  decision  was  made  with  respect  to  the  future 
location  of  the  Institute.  The  new  C.D.W.  grant  allocated  funds  for 
buildings.  There  seemed  no  particular  reason  why  the  Institute  should 
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Africa  on  what  they  regarded  as  problems  that  should  have  high 
priority.  Sir  Gilbert  Rennie,  then  the  Governor  of  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  ex-officio  chaurman  of  the  Institute's  Board  of  Trustees,  took  his 

job  as  chairman  seriously  and  assumed  a  good  deal  of  the  responsibility 
in  the  search  for  renewed  funding.  He  did  not  try  to  interfere  in  the 
running  of  the  Institute  or  the  research  programme,  but  he  fully 
backed  the  appeal  for  support  for  research  and  helped  to  raise  the 
money  that  made  the  new  plant  possible.  He  had  a  personal  interest 
in  construction,  and  the  fact  that  the  Institute  needed  new  buildings 

may  have  given  him  a  special  interest  in  its  plans.  Various  corporations 
were  induced  to  increase  their  contributions  to  the  Institute  or  to 

contribute  for  the  first  time,  and  the  Northern  Rhodesian  Government 

substantially  increased  its  annual  contribution.  The  Colonial  Develop 
ment  and  Welfare  Fund  gave  a  grant  of  £100,000,  of  which  £29,000 
was  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  Institute  office  and  housing. 
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OVERVIEW  5 

throughout  the  tropics  and  is  now  able  to  predict  the  response  over  time  to 
displacement  (37,  38,  40).  That  work  has  had  some  impact.  Recently  the 
World  Bank  has  issued  guidelines  to  be  followed  when  it  agrees  to  finance 
major  projects  that  will  result  in  the  displacement  of  large  numbers  of  people. 
These  guidelines  require  the  same  attention  to  the  social  effects  as  to  the 
technical  problems  of  construction  (3).  Many  of  the  same  issues  are  relevant 
to  the  work  of  the  Refugee  Studies  Programme  in  Queen  Elizabeth  House 
Oxford  University,  founded  by  Barbara  Harrell-Bond,  an  anthropologist  who 
has  studied  at  first  hand  the  impact  on  refugees  of  relief  measures  fielded  by 
international  organizations  and  the  multitude  of  voluntary  organizations 
specializing  in  humanitarian  assistance  that  are  now  endemic  to  the  so-called 
Third  World  (23).  We  are  now  at  a  stage  where  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
commonalities  among  the  experiences  of  those  who  flee  as  refugees,  the 
victims  of  large-scale  forced  resettlement  carried  out  by  governments  in  the 
interest  of  economic  gain,  those  who  find  their  communities  destroyed  by 
urban  renewal  projects,  and  the  old  who  are  forced  from  their  homes  into 
care-centers  by  the  logic  of  public  health  systems  (22,  34).  It  is  possible  to 
analyze  their  experience  as  a  process  in  time,  with  reactions  appearing  in  a 
predictable  sequence  as  "displaced  people  strive  to  maintain  whatever  power 
they  can"  (21  :  14)  in  an  attempt  "to  recreate  a  social  world  which  would  offer 
the  highest  degree  of  safety  and  control"  (29:244-45). 

ACADEMIC  STIMULUS 

My  current  work  is  a  culmination  of  years  of  exposure  to  teachers,  colleagues, 
and  those  who  have  educated  me  during  the  course  of  field  research.  I  have 
also  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  thinking  about  the  environments  within  which  I 
have  worked. 

In  the  late  1930s  when  I  began  graduate  work  in  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  world  was  in  the  midst  of  a  depression  and 
fearful  of  the  outbreak  of  further  war  in  Europe,  where  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
had  just  ended.  Refugees  arriving  from  Nazi  Germany  were  a  reminder  of 
how  easy  it  was  to  become  vulnerable  to  an  oppressive  political  regime.  The 
economic  chaos  of  the  depression  and  growing  recognition  of  the  savageries 
being  carried  out  in  Germany  and  other  European  countries  undermined  belief 
in  the  inevitability  of  progress  and  the  superiority  of  Western  civilization. 
Like  most  anthropology  students,  I  had  chosen  the  subject  for  the  love  of  it, 
not  because  I  expected  that  it  would  lead  to  a  job.  (A  joke  at  the  time  was  that 
one  needed  a  PhD  to  find  a  job  as  a  dishwasher.)  It  is  difficult  to  remember, 
however,  what  it  was  that  made  us  love  anthropology,  other  than  the  fact  that 
it  seemed  to  provide  a  powerful  critique  of  the  world  as  we  knew  it— 
particularly  of  the  social  rules  that  confined  us.  But  we  could  also  believe  that 
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OVERVIEW  9 

coast  into  so-called  "war-relocation  camps."  There  was  no  pretense  of  fair 

trial.  Instead  people  were  stigmatized,  segregated,  and  denied  their  civil 
rights.  I  had  the  chance  to  join  a  research  team  in  Poston,  one  of  the  camps, 
where  I  worked  under  Alexander  Leighton,  a  psychiatrist  with  an 
thropological  training,  and  Edward  Spicer,  a  social  anthropologist  trained  by 
Radclil'fe-Brown.  In  studying  the  dynamics  of  camp  life,  the  former  empha 
sized  the  forces  playing  upon  individuals,  while  the  latter  described  the 
creation  of  social  roles  that  were  part  of  an  interactive  system.  Again  we  were 
looking  at  a  situation  that  had  only  just  come  into  existence,  that  changed 
before  our  eyes,  and  that  we  hoped  would  not  last  (30). 
Poston  displayed  many  of  the  characteristics  now  being  reported  from 
camps  set  up  for  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  (2,  29),  on  the  Thai-border  (20,  25, 
29,  36,  41),  in  Sudan  (23),  and  in  Zambia  (21).  In  describing  camp  life 
observers  invoke  Goffman's  formulation  of  the  total  institution  (19).  Staff  and 
inmates  become  progressively  more  polarized.  Each  stereotypes  the  other. 
Homogenization  is  the  general  aim  of  the  procedures  in  the  interest  of 
administrative  control;  but  factionalism  is  the  order  of  the  day,  since  those 
who  once  held  authority  try  to  maintain  some  kind  of  status  and  control  over 
their  own  actions.  Irrespective  of  the  cultural  traditions  of  those  who  adminis 
ter  or  those  who  are  administered,  the  social  order  and  culture  of  the  camp  are 
created  as  people  respond  to  what  are  basically  the  same  kinds  of  forces 
operating  within  a  similar  environment. 
Recently  anthropologists  like  myself  who  carried  out  research  in  "war- 
relocation"  camps  have  been  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  we  provided 
legitimation  for  the  internment  and  the  losses  suffered  by  those  interned.  I  can 
only  say  that  we  regarded  the  internment  as  a  gross  violation  of  civil  rights. 
But  I  thought  then  as  I  think  now  that  witnesses  were  needed  and  that 

anthropologists  had  skills  suited  to  that  task. 
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outside  the  United  States.  It  was  exhilarating  to  arrive  in  Northern  Rhodesia  at 

the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute  in  1946  to  discover  scholars  who  shared  my 

approach  and  interests.  The  Institute  had  been  more  or  less  on  hold  during  the 
war  years  but  was  now  ready  to  start  new  research.  The  proposal  submitted  by 
Max  Gluckman  to  the  Colonial  Social  Science  Research  Council  called  for  the 

investigation  of  how  involvement  in  the  market  economy  affected  rural 

African  communities  that  were  either  exporting  labor  or  growing  cash  crops. 
We  were  asked  to  look  at  people  who  were  moving  about,  making  choices, 

adjusting  to  changing  circumstances. 

By  then  labor  migration  had  long  been  seen  as  relevant  to  the  research  of 
anthropologists  working  in  southern  Africa.  Such  studies  had  been  carried  out 
at  least  as  early  as  the  1930s  when  two  things  became  apparent:  that  people 
were  moving  between  rural  areas  and  employment  centers  in  response  to 
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preempted  by  whites.  Since  then  their  lives  had  been  dominated  by  the 
multiracial  society,  and  that  domination  was  strongly  reflected  in  the  life 

histories  of  the  Porno  women  with  whom  I  spent  much  of  my  time  during 
those  summers  (8). 

Dissertation  research  at  Neah  Bay,  Washington  followed  (1941-1942). 
During  the  course  of  that  year,  the  town  doubled  in  size  as  construction 
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against  a  possible  Japanese  invasion.  My  field  data  inevitably  reflected  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  town  that  all  knew  to  be  ephemeral,  though  it 
would  have  consequences  for  the  future.  This  experience  convinced  me  of  the 

importance  of  grounding  ethnographic  description  in  the  historical  moment, 
whatever  one  does  in  analysis.  Dates  are  as  important  in  ethnography  as  they 
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It  was  obvious  that  people  within  the  town  were  interacting  on  some  basis 
of  understanding  although  they  came  from  different  regions  and  shared  no 
common  past.  It  was  problematic  that  they  shared  the  same  culture.  The 
Makah  also  disagreed  about  much  that  had  happened  in  the  past,  and  I  began 
to  doubt  that  there  had  ever  been  a  homogeneous  entity  that  could  be  called 
Makah  culture.  History,  as  they  handled  it,  provided  convincing  demonstra 
tion  of  the  validity  of  Malinowski's  dictum  that  myth  should  be  seen  as  a 
social  charter  reflecting  the  interests  of  its  tellers.  People  disagreed  about 
historical  events  in  the  same  way  that  they  disagreed  about  relative  social 
status.  They  said  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  a  Makah  culture  but  the 
details  of  that  culture  were  in  dispute.  They  did  agree  that  to  be  a  Makah  had 
little  to  do  with  either  language  or  culture.  I  came  to  suspect  that  disputes 
might  be  at  least  as  important  as  consensus  in  producing  social  cohesion  (4). 
Many  Makah  themselves  linked  their  existence  as  a  people  to  their  contin 
ued  control  of  their  land.  They  had  never  been  subject  to  forcible  exile, 
although  their  children  might  have  been  taken  away  to  boarding  schools,  and 
they  had  been  able  to  retain  some  semblance  of  economic  independence. 
Their  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  refusal  to  be  subordinated  to  white 
Americans  was  a  revelation  after  experience  among  California  Indians,  who 
had  known  exile  and  thoroughgoing  disruption.  Also  revealing  was  the 
Makah  fear  that  the  government  would  use  the  war  as  an  excuse  to  remove 
them.  They  insisted  that  they  could  remain  a  viable  community  only  on  their 
own  terrain,  where  those  who  chose  to  live  elsewhere  could  later  find  a  refuge 
in  adversity.  They  were  prepared  to  use  the  courts  to  fight  off  efforts  to 
displace  them. 
How  vulnerable  we  all  are  to  arbitrary  action  was  demonstrated  in  1942 

when,  as  one  response  to  American  hysteria  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  US 
government  removed  all  Japanese  and  Japanese-Americans  from  the  west 
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OVERVIEW  13 

Gwembe  villagers  had  moved  in  numbers  to  the  Plateau  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  and  more  would  have  gone  if  land  had  been  available.  Some  had 
settled  in  cities  to  the  south.  Yet  in  1956  people  were  adamant  that  being 
forced  to  move  was  something  they  could  not  face  (6.  9).  Like  the  Makah, 
they  argued  that  a  particular  place  gave  meaning  to  their  own  identity. 
We  saw  in  the  aftermath  of  the  resettlement  that  the  stress  had  been  severe 
even  though  villages  were  moved  as  units  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep 
neighborhoods  together.  Because  people  had  to  face  an  unfamiliar  physical 
environment  at  a  time  when  they  had  also  lost  confidence  in  themselves,  their 
political  leaders,  and  their  divinities,  they  became  immediately  disonented 
and  experienced  great  insecurity.  Political  refugees  who  have  chosen  flight 
against  great  odds  to  reach  sanctuary  are  reported  to  feel  empowered  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  won  through  and  demonstrated  their  own  fortitude 
and  intelligence  (29).  None  of  this  was  apparent  in  Gwembe,  where  people 
saw  resettlement  as  a  failure  that  demonstrated  their  loss  of  control  over  then 
destinies.  They  began  to  recover  only  after  they  had  mapped  their  new  regions 
and  when  opportunities  associated  with  the  opening  of  the  Kanba  Lake 
fisheries  and  the  control  of  tsetse  fly  restored  their  view  of  themselves  as 

independent  actors. 
Since  1956  we  have  returned  many  times  to  Gwembe.  I  have  also  worked 
with  students  who  have  carried  out  research  among  refugee  and  other  migrant 
populations  elsewhere  in  the  world  (34)  and  read  widely  in  the  literature  on 
forced  migration  and  its  consequences.  I  have  concluded  that  humans  are  in 
fact  migratory  animals  in  the  sense  that  they  treasure  possibilities  for  mobility 
but  at  the  same  time  see  any  attempt  to  force  mobility  upon  them  as  an 
infringement  upon  their  personal  space  and  upon  their  sense  of  integnty.  Also 
important  to  the  sense  of  self  is  the  existence  of  a  place  of  refuge,  a  home 
community  When  forcible  removal  involves  also  the  destruction  or  conse 
quent  inaccessibility  of  that  refuge,  people  suffer  immensely,  even  thosewho 
left  voluntarily  but  with  the  expectation  that  they  could  always  return.  Those 
who  have  worked  with  refugees  report  that  even  those  long  resettled  report 

grief  over  the  loss  of  home. 
Since  so  many  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  are  now  in  turmoil 
and  people  are  being  forced  away  from  their  home  territones,  this  sense  of 
loss  must  now  be  endemic,  permeating  contemporary  definitions  of  self  and 
the  construction  of  reality.  If  anthropologists  continue  to  define  themselves  as 
ethnographers,  they  are  going  to  have  to  take  cognizance  of  this.  This  century 
is  characterized  by  displacement.  Many  who  now  make  decisions  have  been 
formed  under  the  stress  of  displacement.  We  need  to  understand  the  phenom 
enon's  causes  and  effects.  A  start  has  been  made,  with  the  development  of 
such  centers  as  the  Refugee  Studies  Programme  at  Oxford  (involved  in 
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thought  we  needed  a  more  eclectic  toolkit,  which  may  be  a  characteristic 
feminine  attitude.  The  contention  that  social  arrangements  are  contingent  was 
also  a  reflection  of  the  way  Pomo,  Makah,  and  Tonga  women  explained  the 
social  environment  in  which  they  lived.  What  they  thought  had  to  be  taken 
seriously,  since  they  were  actors  in  their  own  right.  Information  from  males 
ought  not  to  be  privileged  over  their  testimony. 

FORCED  MIGRATION  AS  A  RESEARCH  FOCUS 

In  the  1940s  I  carried  out  research  among  the  Plateau  Tonga  who  lived  near 
the  railway  line  in  what  is  now  Zambia.  They  had  already  lost  a  good  deal  of 
land  to  European  settlers  and  were  afraid  they  might  again  be  forced  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  were  themselves  immigrants  drawn  by  the  opportunities 
for  cash  cropping  provided  by  the  proximity  to  the  railway  line  and  markets. 
Many  of  them,  or  their  parents,  were  immigrants  from  Tonga-speaking 
villages  in  Gwembe  Valley  to  the  east,  where  the  majority  of  the  population 
lived  in  large  villages  near  the  Zambezi  River.  Nevertheless,  Plateau  villagers 
spoke  of  the  Gwembe  Valley  as  the  epitome  of  backwardness,  where  people 
followed  ancient  custom.  This  they  contrasted  to  their  own  access  to  educa 
tion  and  adoption  of  European  styles.  Gwembe  men,  moreover,  were  forced 
to  become  labor  migrants  by  the  lack  of  economic  opportunities  in  their  home 
region  Forced  mobility  and  a  clinging  to  old  custom  were  both  considered 
undesirable,  since  each  conflicted  with  fundamental  values.  Plateau  villagers 
stressed  the  right  of  people  to  make  their  own  decisions.  They  did  not  regard 
custom  as  sacrosanct  and  were  prepared  to  jettison  whatever  prevented  them 
from  experimenting  with  new  possibilities.  The  right  of  mobility  was  cher 
ished-  to  be  restricted  was  to  be  treated  like  a  slave.  Before  I  left  in  1950  a  few 
of  the  villagers  in  my  sample  had  moved  to  a  completely  unfamiliar  area  1. 
miles  away  where  they  could  get  land  that  would  allow  them  to  expand 
farming  operations.  The  attempt  of  colonial  administrators  to  restnct  sett! 
ment  in  the  towns,  which  were  seen  as  providing  amenities  and  opportunities 
lacking  in  rural  areas,  caused  resentment  against  the  system.  Migration 
leading  to  settlement  in  urban  areas  or  distant  agricultural  regions  was  an 
experience  men  and  women  were  willing  to  risk,  whatever  their  emotional  ties 

with  home. 
Why  then,  is  forced  migration  such  a  traumatic  experience?  This  question 
has  dominated  much  of  my  research  over  the  past  30  years,  a  period  during 
which  Thayer  Scudder  and  1  have  been  examining  the  impacts  on  Gwembe 
District  and  its  people  of  the  building  of  Kariba  Dam,  a  project  that  flooded 
much  of  the  middle  Zambezi  valley  and  forced  the  resettlement  of  many  of  its 
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draining  their  life  force  to  grow  crops,  increase  herds  or 
;rew  up  under  these  circumstances.  They  were  born 
id  1970  and  by  1992  were  either  already  established  in 

isteads  or  on  the  verge  of  breaking  away.  Unlike  the 
956,  who  were  labour  migrants  and  earned  their  own 
:y  depended  upon  their  elders  for  bridewealth  and  for 

to  agricultural  equipment. 

THE  FATHER  AS  WITCH 

Id  friends  if  fathers  were  now  suspect  because  so  many 
ere  dying  in  the  1990s  they  agreed  that  fathers  were  not 
icy  were  young  but  saw  no  relation  between  the  survival 
the  young  died:  one  said  that  children  accuse  fathers 
ons  find  the  father  responsible. 
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ia  of  resettlement  was  mitigated  in  the  1960s  by  the 
sociated  with  Zambian  independence  in  1964.  The  few 

m  easily  got  jobs  in  government  and  industry  then  being 
lianised.  Even  young  men  without  education  could  find 
efore  had  a  bargaining  position  against  elders  who  might 
and  other  local  resources  but  did  not  control  the  jobs  to 

ing  looked  for  emancipation  (Colson  and  Scudder,  1975). 
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the  Zambian  economy  rapidly  disintegrated  (Saasa  and 
36:  34-6).  Rural  investment  declined,  the  infrastructure 

jobs  became  scarce  and  much  competed  for.  Within 
id  pressure  was  increasingly  acute.  From  the  time  of 

most  areas  had  too  little  land  to  support  their  population, 
e  was  and  has  remained  high.  Mortality  rates  fell  during 
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THE  FATHER  AS  WITCH 

1993.  'Vampire  priests  of  central  Africa',  Comp 
md  Hiswry  35(4),  746-72. 
Tsetse  visions:  narratives  of  blood  and  bugs  in  c 

'The  traffic  in  heads',  Journal  of  Southern  Africa 

1951.  Good  Company:  a  study  of  Nyakyusa  age- 
University  Press  for  the  International  African  Ins 
1997.  'Cosmologies  in  turmoil:  witchflnding  and 
',  Africa  67  (2),  200-23. 

ABSTRACT 

Os  the  feared  witch  among  Tonga-speakers  of 
aften  the  father,  whose  adult  children  accuse  him  c 
rer  over  the  child's  life  force  to  use  in  his  enterpri 
arise  from  changing  family  dynamics  associate 
opportunities  and  a  changing  agricultural  systei 
rhere  family  labour  is  of  vital  importance.  Wi 
in  Zambia,  have  become  more  salient  as  wot 
have  led  to  general  malaise  and  the  loosening  of  re 
Feeling  victimised  and  vulnerable  in  a  world 
listance  has  led  to  witches  being  endowed  with  the 
;ard  to  distance.  Nevertheless  witchfinding  defle 
litical  figures  to  elders  in  the  neighbourhood,  espei 
ous  sources  of  immediate  frustration  and  are  also  \ 

RESUME 

nnees  90,  la  sorciere  que  1'on  craint  au  sein  de 
iga  de  la  vallee  du  Gwembe,  en  Zambie,  est  souve 
iltes  accusent  d'user  de  la  sorcellerie  pour  manipul 
:.  Les  suspicions  a  I'egard  du  pere  resultent  d'un 
familiale,  a  laquelle  s'ajoutent  des  perspecti 
une  agriculture  en  pleine  evolution  impliqu 
les  pour  lesquelles  la  main-d'auvre  familiale  est  i 
ime  dans  le  reste  de  la  Zambie,  la  peur  de  la  sorce 
.rue  au  fur  et  a  mesure  que  la  situation  economi 
nalaise  general  et  un  laisser-aller  quant  aux  accu: 
nt  d'etre  persecute  et  vulnerable  dans  un  monde 
:  les  distances  fait  doter  les  sorcieres  du  pouvo 
i  des  distances  illimitees.  Neanmoins,  la  cha! 
'hostilite  des  personnalites  politiques  nationales  | 
i  des  communautes,  notamment  les  peres,  que 
e  de  frustration  immediate  et  sont  vulnerables  a  1 
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INTERVIEWS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Documenting  the  history  of  the  University  of  California  has  been  a  responsibility  of  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  since  the  Office  was  established  in  1954.  Oral  history  memoirs  with 
University-related  persons  are  listed  below.  They  have  been  underwritten  by  the  UC  Berkeley 
Foundation,  the  University  of  California  Office  of  the  President,  the  Chancellor's  Office,  University 
departments,  or  by  extramural  funding  for  special  projects.  The  oral  histories,  both  tapes  and 
transcripts,  are  open  to  scholarly  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library.  Bound,  indexed  copies  of  the 
transcripts  are  available  at  cost. 

UNIVERSITY  FACULTY,  ADMINISTRATORS,  AND  REGENTS 

Adams,  Frank.  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  and  Water  Administration.  1956,  491  pp. 

Amerine,  Maynard  A.  TJie  University  of  California  and  the  State's  Wine  Industry.  1971,  142  pp. 
(UC  Davis  professor.) 

Amerine,  Maynard  A.  Wine  Bibliographies  and  Taste  Perception  Studies.  1988,  91  pp. 
(UC  Davis  professor.) 

Benedict,  Burton.  (In  process.)  Anthropologist. 

Bierman,  Jessie.  Maternal  and  Child  Health  in  Montana,  California,  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau 
and  WHO,  1926-1967.  1987,  246  pp. 

Bird,  Grace.  Leader  in  Junior  College  Education  at  Bakersfield  and  the  University  of 
California.  Two  volumes,  1978,  342  pp. 

Birge,  Raymond  Thayer.  Raymond  Thayer  Birge,  Physicist.  I960,  395  pp. 

Blaisdell,  Allen  C.  Foreign  Students  and  the  Berkeley  International  House,  1928-1961. 
1968,419pp. 

Blaisdell,  Thomas  C.,  Jr.  India  and  China  in  the  World  War  I  Era;  New  Deal  and  Marshall 
Plan;  and  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  1991,  373  pp. 

Blum,  Henrik.  Equity  for  the  Public's  Health:  Contra  Costa  Health  Officer;  Professor, 
UC  School  of  Public  Health;  WHO  Fieldworker.  1999,  425  pp. 

Bowker,  Albert.  Sixth  Chancellor,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1971-1980;  Statistician, 
and  National  Leader  in  the  Policies  and  Politics  of  Higher  Education.  1995,  274  pp. 
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Brown,  Delmer  M.  Professor  of  Japanese  History,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1946-1977.  2000,410pp. 

Chaney,  Ralph  Works.  Paleobotanist,  Conservationist.  1960,277pp. 

Chao,  Yuen  Ren.  Chinese  Linguist,  Phonologist,  Composer,  and  Author.  1977,  242  pp. 

Clark,  J.  Desmond.  An  Archaeologist  at  Work  in  African  Prehistory  and  Early  Human  Studies: 
Teamwork  and  Insight.  2002,  532  pp. 

Colson,  Elizabeth.  Anthropology  and  a  Lifetime  of  Observation.  2002,  358  pp. 

Connors,  Betty.  The  Committee  for  Arts  and  Lectures,  1945-1980:  The  Connors  Years. 
2000,  265  pp. 

Constance,  Lincoln.  Versatile  Berkeley  Botanist:  Plant  Taxonomy  and  University  Governance. 
1987,362pp. 

Corley,  James  V.  Serving  the  University  in  Sacramento.  1969,  143  pp. 

Cross,  Ira  Brown.  Portrait  of  an  Economics  Professor.  1967,128pp. 

Cruess,  William  V.  A  Half  Century  in  Food  and  Wine  Technology.  1967,  122  pp. 

Davidson,  Mary  Blossom.  The  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Importance  of  Students.   1 967,  79  pp. 

Davis,  Harmer.  Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Engineering. 
1997,  173pp. 

DeMars,  Vemon.  A  Life  in  Architecture:  Indian  Dancing,  Migrant  Housing,  Telesis,  Design  for 
Urban  Living,  Theater,  Teaching.  1992,  592pp. 

Dennes,  William  R.  Philosophy  and  the  University  Since  1915.  1970,  162  pp. 
Donnelly,  Ruth.  The  University's  Role  in  Housing  Services.  1970,  129  pp. 
Ebright,  Carroll  "Ky".  California  Varsity  and  Olympics  Crew  Coach.  1968,  74  pp. 

Eckbo,  Garrett.  Landscape  Architecture:  The  Profession  in  California,  1935-1940,  and  Telesis. 
1993,  103  pp. 

Elberg,  Sanford  S.  Graduate  Education  and  Microbiology  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1930-1989.  1990,269pp. 
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Erdman,  Henry  E.  Agricultural  Economics:  Teaching,  Research,  and  Writing,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1922-1969.  1971,  252  pp. 

Esherick,  Joseph.  An  Architectural  Practice  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  1938-1996. 
1996,800pp. 

Evans,  Clinton  W.  California  Athlete,  Coach,  Administrator,  Ambassador.  1968,  106  pp. 

Foster,  George.  An  Anthropologist's  Life  in  the  20th  Century:  Theory  and  Practice  at  UC 
Berkeley,  the  Smithsonian,  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  World  Health  Organization. 
2000,  401  pp. 

Foster,  Herbert  B.  The  Role  of  the  Engineer's  Office  in  the  Development  of  the  University  of 
California  Campuses .  1960,  134pp. 

Fruge,  August.  A  Publisher's  Career  with  the  University  of  California  Press,  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  the  California  Native  Plant  Society.  2001,  345  pp. 

Gardner,  David  Pierpont.  A  Life  in  Higher  Education:  Fifteenth  President  of  the  University  of 
California,  1983-1992.  1997,810pp. 

Grether,  Ewald  T.  Dean  of  the  UC  Berkeley  Schools  of  Business  Administration,  1943-1961; 
Leader  in  Campus  Administration,  Public  Service,  and  Marketing  Studies;  and  Forever 
a  Teacher.  1993,  1069pp. 

Hagar,  Ella  Barrows.  Continuing  Memoirs:  Family,  Community,  University.  (Class  of  1919, 
daughter  of  University  President  David  P.  Barrows.)  1974,  272  pp. 

Hamilton,  Brutus.  Student  Athletics  and  the  Voluntary  Discipline.  1967,  50  pp. 
Harding,  Sidney  T.  A  Life  in  Western  Water  Development.  1967,  524  pp. 

Harris,  Joseph  P.  Professor  and  Practitioner:  Government,  Election  Reform,  and  the  Votomatic. 
1983,  155pp. 

Harsanyi,  John.  Nobel  Laureate  John  Harsanyi:  From  Budapest  to  Berkeley,  1920-2000. 
2000,  151  pp. 

Hays,  William  Charles.  Order,  Taste,  and  Grace  in  Architecture.  1968,  241  pp. 

Heller,  Elinor  Raas.  A  Volunteer  in  Politics,  in  Higher  Education,  and  on  Governing  Boards. 
Two  volumes,  1984,  851  pp. 

Helmholz,  A.  Carl.  Physics  and  Faculty  Governance  at  the  University  of  California  Berkeley, 
1937-1990.  1993,387pp. 
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Heyman,  Ira  Michael.  (In  process.)  Professor  of  Law  and  Berkeley  Chancellor,  1980-1990. 

Heyns,  Roger  W.  Berkeley  Chancellor,  1 965-1 971:  The  University  in  a  Turbulent  Society. 
1987,  180pp. 

Hildebrand,  Joel  H.  Chemistry,  Education,  and  the  University  of  California.  1962,  196  pp. 

Huff,  Elizabeth.  Teacher  and  Founding  Curator  of  the  East  Asiatic  Library:  from  Urbana  to 
Berkeley  by  Way  of  Peking.  1977,  278  pp. 

Huntington,  Emily.  A  Career  in  Consumer  Economics  and  Social  Insurance.  1971,  111  pp. 

Hutchison,  Claude  B.  The  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California,  1922-1952. 
1962,524pp. 

Jenny,  Hans.  Soil  Scientist,  Teacher,  and  Scholar.  1989,364pp. 

Johnston,  Marguerite  Kulp,  and  Joseph  R.  Mixer.  Student  Housing,  Welfare,  and  the  ASUC. 
1970,  157pp. 

Jones,  Mary  C.  Harold  S.  Jones  and  Mary  C.  Jones,  Partners  in  Longitudinal  Studies. 
1983,154pp. 

Joslyn,  Maynard  A.  A  Technologist  Views  the  California  Wine  Industry.  '1974,  151  pp. 
Kasimatis,  Amandus  N.  A  Career  in  California  Viticulture.  1988,  54  pp.  (UC  Davis  professor.) 

Kendrick,  James  B.  Jr.  From  Plant  Pathologist  to  Vice  President  for  Agricultural  and  Natural 
Resources,  University  of  California,  1947-1986.  1989,392pp. 

Kingman,  Harry  L.  Citizenship  in  a  Democracy.  (Stiles  Hall,  University  YMCA.) 
1973,292pp. 

Koll,  Michael  J.  The  Lair  of  the  Bear  and  the  Alumni  Association,  1949-1993.  1993,387pp. 

Kragen,  Adrian  A.  A  Law  Professor's  Career:  Teaching,  Private  Practice,  and  Legislative 
Representation,  1934  to  1989.  1991,  333  pp. 

Kroeber-Quinn,  Theodora.  Timeless  Woman,  Writer  and  Interpreter  of  the  California  Indian 
World.  1982,453pp. 

Landreth,  Catherine.  The  Nursery  School  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  1983,  51  pp. 

Langelier,  Wilfred  E.  Teaching,  Research,  and  Consultation  in  Water  Purification  and  Sewage 
Treatment,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1916-1955.  1982,  81  pp. 
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Lehman,  Benjamin  H.  Recollections  and  Reminiscences  of  Life  in  the  Bay  Area  from  1920 
Onward.  1969,367pp. 

Lenzen,  Victor  F.  Physics  and  Philosophy.  1965,  206  pp. 

Leopold,  Luna.  Hydrology,  Geomorphology,  and  Environmental  Policy:  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  1950-1972,  and  the  UC  Berkeley,  1972-1987.  1993,  309pp. 

Lessing,  Ferdinand  D.  Early  Years.  (Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.)  1963,70pp. 

McGauhey,  Percy  H.  Hie  Sanitary  Engineering  Research  Laboratory:  Administration, 
Research,  and  Consultation,  1950-1972.  1974,  259  pp. 

McCaskill,  June.  Herbarium  Scientist,  University  of  California,  Davis.  1989,83pp.  (UC 
Davis  professor.) 

McLaughlin,  Donald.  Careers  in  Mining  Geology  and  Management,  University  Governance 
and  Teaching.  1975,318pp. 

Maslach,  George  J.  Aeronautical  Engineer,  Professor,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
Provost  for  Professional  Schools  and  Colleges,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Research  and 
Academic  Affairs,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1949  to  1983.  2000,  523  pp. 

May,  Henry  F.  Professor  of  American  Intellectual  History,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1952-1980.   1999,218pp. 

Merritt,  Ralph  P.  After  Me  Cometh  a  Builder,  the  Recollections  of  Ralph  Palmer  Merritt. 
1962,  137  pp.  (UC  Rice  and  Raisin  Marketing.) 

Metcalf,  Woodbridge.  Extension  Forester,  1926-1956.  1969,138pp. 
Meyer,  Karl  F.  Medical  Research  and  Public  Health.  1976,  439  pp. 
Miles,  Josephine.  Poetry,  Teaching,  and  Scholarship.  1980,  344  pp. 
Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague.  Pioneering  in  Education.  1962,174pp. 

Morgan,  Elmo.  Physical  Planning  and  Management:  Los  Alamos,  University  of  Utah, 
University  of  California,  and  AID,  1942-1976.  1992,  274  pp. 

Neuhaus,  Eugen.  Reminiscences:  Bay  Area  Art  and  the  University  of 
California  Art  Department.  1 96 1 ,  48  pp. 

Newell,  Pete.  UC  Berkeley  Athletics  and  a  Life  in  Basketball:  Coaching  Collegiate  and  Olympic 
Champions;  Managing,  Teaching,  and  Consulting  in  the  NBA,  1935-1995.  1997, 470  pp. 
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Newman,  Frank.  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1946-present,  Justice, 
California  Supreme  Court,  1977-1983.  1994,  336  pp.  (Available  through  California 
State  Archives.) 

Neylan,  John  Francis.  Politics,  Law,  and  the  University  of  California.  1962,  319  pp. 

Nyswander,  Dorothy  B.  Professor  and  Activist  for  Public  Health  Education  in  the  Americas 
and  Asia.  1994,318pp. 

O'Brien,  Morrough  P.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Pioneer  in  Coastal  Engineering, 
and  Consultant  to  General  Electric.  1 989,  3 1 3  pp. 

Olmo,  Harold  P.  Plant  Genetics  and  New  Grape  Varieties.  1976,  183  pp.  (UC  Davis 
professor.) 

Ough,  Cornelius.  Recollections  of  an  Enologist,  University  of  California,  Davis,  1950-1990. 
1990,66pp. 

Peltason,  Jack  W.  Political  Scientist  and  Leader  in  Higher  Education,  1947-1995:  Sixteenth 
President  of  the  University  of  California,  Chancellor  at  UC  Irvine  and  the  University  of 
Illinois.  2001,734pp. 

Peltason,  Suzanne  Toll.  Partner  and  Participant:  University  of  California  Chancellor's  and 
President's  Wife,  1984-1995.  2002,  101  pp. 

Pepper,  Stephen  C.  Art  and  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  California,  1919-1962. 
1963,471pp. 

Pigford,  Thomas  H.,  Building  the  Fields  of  Nuclear  Engineering  and  Nuclear  Waste 
Management,  1950-1999.  2001,340pp. 

Pitzer,  Kenneth.  Chemist  and  Administrator  at  UC  Berkeley,  Rice  University,  Stanford 
University,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  1935-1997.  1999,  558  pp. 

Porter,  Robert  Langley.  Physician,  Teacher  and  Guardian  of  the  Public  Health.  1960,  102pp. 
(UC  San  Francisco  professor.) 

Reeves,  William.  Arbovirologist  and  Professor,  UC  Berkeley  School  of  Public  Health. 
1993,686pp. 

Revelle,  Roger.  Oceanography,  Population  Resources  and  the  World.  1988.  (UC  San  Diego 

professor.)  (Available  through  Archives,  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography,  University  of 
California,  San  Diego,  La  Jolla,  California  92093.) 

Riasanovsky,  Nicholas  V.  Professor  of  Russian  and  European  Intellectual  History,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1957-1997.  1998,  310  pp. 
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Richardson,  Leon  J.  Berkeley  Culture,  University  of  California  Highlights,  and  University 
Extension,  1892-1960.  1962,248pp. 

Robb,  Agnes  Roddy.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  and  the  University  of  California.   1976,  134  pp. 
Rossbach,  Charles  Edwin.  Artist,  Mentor,  Professor,  Writer.  1987,  157  pp. 
Schnier,  Jacques.  A  Sculptor's  Odyssey.  1987,  304  pp. 

Schorske,  Carl  E.  Intellectual  Life,  Civil  Libertarian  Issues,  and  the  Student  Movement  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1960-1969.  2000,  203  pp. 

Scott,  Geraldine  Knight.  A  Woman  in  Landscape  Architecture  in  California,  1926-1989. 
1990,235pp. 

Shields,  Peter  J.  Reminiscences  of  the  Father  of  the  Davis  Campus.  1954,  107  pp. 
Sproul,  Ida  Wittschen.  Tlie  President's  Wife.  1981,  347  pp. 

Stampp,  Kenneth  M.  Historian  of  Slavery,  the  Civil  War,  and  Reconstruction,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1946-1983.  1998,  310pp. 

Stern,  Milton.  The  Learning  Society:  Continuing  Education  at  NYU,  Michigan,  and  UC 
Berkeley,  1946-1991.  1993,  292  pp. 

Stevens,  Frank  C.  Forty  Years  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  University  of  California, 
1905-1945.  1959,  175  pp. 

Stewart,  George  R.  A  Little  of  Myself .  (Author  and  UC  Professor  of  English.)  1972,319pp. 
Stripp,  Fred  S.  Jr.  University  Debate  Coach,  Berkeley  Civic  Leader,  and  Pastor.  1990,  75  pp. 

Strong,  Edward  W.  Philosopher,  Professor,  and  Berkeley  Chancellor,  1961-1965. 
1992,  530  pp. 

Struve,  Gleb.  (In  process.)  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature. 

Taylor,  Paul  Schuster. 

Volume  I:  Education,  Field  Research,  and  Family.  1973,  342  pp. 

Volume  II  and  Volume  III:  California  Water  and  Agricultural  Labor.  1975,  5 19  pp. 

Thygeson,  Phillips.  External  Eye  Disease  and  the  Proctor  Foundation.   1988,  321  pp. 

(UC  San  Francisco  professor.)  (Available  through  the  Foundation  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology.) 

Tien,  Chang-Lin.  (In  process.)  Berkeley  Chancellor,  1990-1997. 
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Towle,  Katherine  A.  Administration  and  Leadership.  1970,  369  pp. 

Townes,  Charles  H.  A  Life  in  Physics:  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and  WWII,  Columbia 
University  and  the  Laser,  MIT  and  Government  Service;  California  and  Research  in 
Astrophysics.  1994,  691  pp. 

Underbill,  Robert  M.  University  of  California:  Lands,  Finances,  and  Investments.  1968,  446  pp. 

Vaux,  Henry  J.  Forestry  in  the  Public  Interest:  Education,  Economics,  State  Policy,  1933-1983. 
1987,337pp. 

Wada,  Yori.   Working  for  Youth  an  d  Social  Justice:  The  YMCA,  the  University  of  California,  and 
the  Stulsaft  Foundation.  1 99 1 ,  203  pp. 

Waring,  Henry  C.  Henry  C.  Waring  on  University  Extension.  1960,130pp. 

Wellman,  Harry.  Teaching,  Research  and  Administration,  University  of  California,  1925-1968. 
1976,259pp. 

Wessels,  Glenn  A.  Education  of  an  Artist.  1967,326pp. 

Westphal,  Katherine.  Artist  and  Professor.  1988,190pp.  (UC  Davis  professor.) 

Whinnery,  John.  Researcher  and  Educator  in  Electromagnetics,  Microwaves,  and 

Optoelectronics,  1935-1995;  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  UC  Berkeley, 
1950-1963.  1996,273pp. 

Wiegel,  Robert  L.  Coastal  Engineering:  Research,  Consulting,  and  Teaching,  1946-1997. 
1997,327pp. 

Williams,  Arleigh.  Dean  of  Students  Arleigh  Williams:  Tlie  Free  Speech  Movement  and  the  Six 
Years'  War,  1964-1970.  1990,  329  pp. 

Williams,  Arleigh  and  Betty  H.  Neely.  Disabled  Students' Residence  Program.  1987,  41  pp. 

Wilson,  Garff  B.  The  Invisible  Man,  or,  Public  Ceremonies  Chairman  at  Berkeley  for 
Thirty-Five  Years.  1981,  442  pp. 

Winkler,  Albert  J.  Viticultural  Research  at  UC  Davis,  1921-1971.  1973,  144  pp. 
Woods,  Baldwin  M.  University  of  California  Extension.  1957,102pp. 

Wurster,  William  Wilson.  College  of  Environmental  Design,  University  of  California,  Campus 
Planning,  and  Architectural  Practice.  1964,  339  pp. 
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MULTI-INTERVIEWEE  PROJECTS 

Blake  Estate  Oral  History  Project.  1 988,  5  82  pp. 

Architects  landscape  architects,  gardeners,  presidents  of  UC  document  the  history  of  the 
UC  presidential  residence.  Includes  interviews  with  Mai  Arbegast,  Igor  Blake,  Ron  and 
Myra  Brocchini,  Toichi  Domoto,  Eliot  Evans,  Tony  Hail,  Linda  Haymaker,  Charles  Hitch, 
Flo  Holmes,  Clark  and  Kay  Kerr,  Gerry  Scott,  George  and  Helena  Thacher,  Walter 
Vodden,  and  Norma  Wilier. 

Centennial  History  Project,  1954-1960.  329pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  George  P.  Adams,  Anson  Stiles  Blake,  Walter  C.  Blasdale,  Joel 
H.  Hildebrand,  Samuel  J.  Holmes,  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  George  D. 
Louderback,  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  and  William  Popper.  (Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Thomas  D.  Church,  Landscape  Architect.  Two  volumes,  1978,  803  pp. 

Volume  I:  Includes  interviews  with  Theodore  Bemardi,  Lucy  Butler,  June  Meehan 
Campbell,  Louis  De  Monte,  Walter  Doty,  Donn  Emmons,  Floyd  Gerow,  Harriet 
Henderson,  Joseph  Howland,  Ruth  Jaffe,  Burton  Litton,  Germane  Milano,  Miriam  Pierce, 
George  Rockrise,  Robert  Royston,  Geraldine  Knight  Scott,  Roger  Sturtevant,  Francis 
Violich,  and  Harold  Watkin. 
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